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FOREWORD 


I have great pleasure in recommending this book on f The 
Philosophy of Ramanuja* written by Dr, Bharadwaj to scholars, 
students and the general public* 

Modern Hinduism is largely based on the teachings of five 
great South Indian scholarly saints., viz>> Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Nimbarka and Vallabha. Though there are as many followers of 
Vfeisjadvaita school of philosophy and religion propounded by Sri 
Ramanuja as those following the philosophy of Sankara, yet that 
philosophy has not been so widely made known to the public as the 
Advaita philosophy of Sankara. 

At a time when Buddhism was followed by a large section of 
the population in this country, Sankara re-established the authority of 
the Vedas and the Vedantic religion which is commonly called 
Hinduism. Differing from Lord Buddha who rejected the authority 
of the Vedas and laid greater emphasis on ‘dharma* to be followed 
by individuals in their relations to one another than on devotion to 
God or on aspiring to reach Him, Sankara went to the other extreme 
and interpreted the Vedas, the main authority of the Hindu religion 
and philosophy, as establishing that God alone exists and the world 
is unreal and is an illusion. Ramanuja, who followed Sankara three cen¬ 
turies later, tried to prove from the same sources, that the world is real, 
that God is immanent in creation and transcendent also, that besides 
Him there is matter and there are individual souls which are also 
eternal like Himself and which He inhabits and permeates as an 
individual Soul dwells in a body, thus proving in substance that 
God alone exists and that He should be conceived as consisting of 
Himself as the Soul with the individual souls and matter as His body. 
Unlike Sankara, he does not attribute maya or ignorance to God but 
only to the individual soul, on account of which the soul goes on 
undergoing innumerable births and deaths. Though both to 
Ramanuja and Sankara, moksa or release from the cycle of births and 
deaths is the ultimate goal for all souls to attain, they differ as regards 
the means of attaining moksa and in the nature of moksa itself. 
Sankara believes that knowledge alone is the means to attain salvation, 
that action and devotion constitute the preparation to the attainment 
of such knowledge and his idea of moksa is simple freedom from the 



liability to births and deaths. On the other hand, to Ramanuja 
Bhakti or devotion is the only means of attaining salvation, Karma 
or action and Jnana or knowledge are the pre-requisites to the attain¬ 
ment of that bhakti, and moksa or release is not merely the non¬ 
liability to further births and deaths but it is the possible attainment 
of God who is bliss itself. 

Men of thought, both eastern and western, have acclaimed the 
greatness of Ramanuja’s teachings. Sw2mi VivekSnanda wrote, 
"Shankara with his great intellect had not, I am afraid, as great a 
heart; Ramanuja's heart was greater. He felt for the down-trodden, 
he sympathised with them. He took up the ceremonies, the accretions 
that had gathered, made them pure as far as could be, and instituted 
new ceremonies, new methods of worship for the people, who 
absolutely required these. At the same time he opened the door to 
the highest spiritual worship from the Brahmin to the Pariah.” 

Max Muller wrote, “We ought, therefore, to look on Ramanuja 
as a perfect equal of Shankara, so far as his right of interpreting 
Badarayana’s sutras according to his opinion is concerned. It is the 
same here as everywhere in Hindu philosophy. The individual 
philosopher is put the mouth-piece of tradition, and that tradition 
goes back, further and further, the more we try to fit it chronologi¬ 
cally. While Shankara’s system is Advaita i.e. 3 absolute Monism, that 
of Ramanuja has been called Vishishta-Advaita, the doctrine of unity 
with attributes, or monism with a difference.” 

Many ardent exponents have propounded Ramanuja’s system 
during the last eight centuries. And in the following pages Dr. 
K.D. Bharadwaj is making the most recent contribution to the biblio¬ 
graphy of Sri Vaisnavism. 

The absence of religion which has been a feature of Indian 
education in modem times has been deplored by even western 
observers. Sixty years ago Max Muller wrote, “It is feared, 
however, that this small remnant of philosophical learning will vanish 
in one or two generations, as the youths of the present day, even if 
belonging to orthodox Brahmanical families, do not take to these 
studies as there is no encouragement.” 

Earlier still, H.J.S. Cotton wrote, “Our State Colleges are 
content with chaos ; their results are subversive only ; the old belief 
is thrown off, the consequent disturbance issues in no real substitute, 
and the mental and moral state suffers from negation.” 
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Denouncing a similar state of affairs in Europe, Martin Luther 
wrote four centuries ago, “Yea, verily, there have been holy men, 
but God’s wrath, provoked by our sins, hath not judged us worthy to 
see and hear them ; for it is well known that for a long time past 
such things have not been treated of in our universities, nay, it has 
gone so far that the holy word of God is not only laid on the shelf, 
but is almost moulded away with dust and months/’ 

The things complained of by Luther, Max Muller and Cotton 
in their times, are prevailing even today. 

Under the gathering darkness, it is commendable that Dr. 
Bharadwaj seeks to light a lamp to shed illumination, by bringing out 
an easily understandable account, both compact and comprehensive, 
of Sri Ramanuja's great religion. Dr. Bharadwaj is eminently fitted 
to write about Ramanuja’s philosophy, being himself a great follower 
and devotee of Sri Ramanuja. His aducational attainments are 
many, and he is a great scholar of Sanskrit- His Tara-Tattva- 
Sutram* is an original work in Sanskrit and ‘Vanamala’ is an exhaustive 
commentary on the Para-Tattva-Sutram. He has also written a 
commentary on the Brahma-Sutra in Hindi prose and poetry. 

In the present work he attempts to give a lucid and faithful 
exposition of the teachings of Ramanuja as contained in his monu¬ 
mental works such as Sri Bhasya, Gita BbSsya, Vedartha-Sangraha, 
Gadyatraya etc. He starts with a life-sketch of Ramanuja in his 
introductory chapter, and then he deals with the devotional philosophy 
of Sri Ramanuja. He describes therein how Ramanuja's system has 
been developed on the basis of the teachings propounded by eminent 
thinkers of the ancient lore such as Bodhayana, Tanka, Dramida and 
Guhadeva. Sri Ramanuja himself states in clear terms at the 
commencement of his Sri Bhasya that he is commenting on the 
Vedanta Sutras in accordance with the doctrines contained in 
Bodhayana-vrtti, which had been preserved from the ancient past by 
his earlier acaryas. It is, therefore, an ancient system which was 
given re-orientation by Sri Ramanuja. The author also shows how 
Ramanuja drew much of his inspiration from the Divya-Prabandham, 
the devotional songs of Sri Vaisnavas of South India, one of whom 
is said to have sung the essence of upanisads in Tamil Prabandham 
or in Tamil verses. The authority of the PaficarStra has also been 
referred to by Dr. Bharadwaj. 
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The philosophy of Ramanuja is characterised as ViSistadvaita. 
The word signifies that the Ultimate Reality (Para-tattva) is an integral 
whole comprising the cit or sentient beings and acit or the inert 
matter, both of which constitute the body of Xgvara. Ramanuja admits 
three entities, viz., Isvara, who is the Supreme Reality, cit which are 
the individual selves (jivas) and acit, the matter. All the three are 
real entities, and exist for ever (nitya). These do not constitute 
three independent realities, otherwise it would lead to pluralism. 
Cit and acit depend upon Igvara for their existence, and, as such, 
they are subservient to Him. Hvara is the basis (adhara) for the 
entire universe consisting of cit and acit. The relationship of the 
former to the latter is that of the self to the body. The cit and acit 
constitute the body of Isvara, while Isvara Himself is the self of 
them. This relationship is called ‘Sarlra-garlri-bhava sambandha.’ 
This is the cardinal principle of Ramanuja’s philosophy, which 
constitutes the distinguishing factor of the ViSistadvaita system of 
Philosophy. This is the most important contribution made by $rl 
Ramanuja, and this is based upon the upanisadic teachings. Although 
there are three different real entities, the three constitute an integral 
whole. To give an illustration, a tree is divided into parts such as 
roots, trunk and branches. Each part is different from the other, 
but, nevertheless, the tree as a whole constitutes one entity. Similarly, 
Brahman associated with cit and acit is one (visistasya aikyam). 

The philosophy of £ri Ramanuja is, therefore, called Vi^ist^dvaita, 
as compared to the Advaita of Sankara. 

The significance of the above doctrine lies in the fact that it 
accords reality to both the universe and the individual selves. In 
Sankara s system the universe consisting of the individual selves and 
the matter is regarded as illusory (maya). Ramanuja disproves the theory 
of maya and establishes the reality of the universe and also maintains 
oneness of the Reality as an integral whole without sacrificing the 
individualities of the selves as well as the matter. 

Another contribution of Ramanuja’s philosophy is the identity 
established between the Absolute of the Upanisads and the Personal 
God of the religion. The Brahman is no other than the God 
experienced by the mystic saints. He is the Purusottama. He 
possesses infinite measure of knowledge (jfiana) and ananda, and is 
evoid of all in-auspicious qualities. He is characterised by unlimited 
auspicious qualities such as knowledge and power. He has a divine, 
auspicious form, and has as His bodies, the eternal and play-worlds. 
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He is omniscient, omnipotent and omnipresent. He is everywhere 
in the universe and also resides in the hearts of individuals 
(antaryamin). Such a teaching has an appeal to the heart and gives 
nourishment to the head also. 

The individual selves are separate entities, although they 
depend on God for their existence. There are three kinds of souls : 
bound, released, and eternally free. The self is anu, and is essentially 
of the nature of knowledge and bliss. It is the knower and enjoyer 
of the fruits of Karma. Though it is omniscient in its true nature, 
the knowledge of the self is restricted due to the encrustations of the 
past Karma. As long as the self is associated with the body, the 
knowledge functions only in a restricted way. The self undergoes 
the cycle of births and deaths. It is only after it is emancipated, that 
there is real freedom for the self from bondage. 

In order to get rid of the bondage, the self will have to pursue 
the means prescribed by the sacred texts for attaining salvation. 
According to &ri Ramanuja, bhakti or steadfast contemplation of God 

preceded by the Karma-yoga and Jnana-yoga as taught in the 
Bhagavad-gita is the true means of attaining the supreme goal. 
For those who are not in a position to practise bhakti-yoga, prapatti or 
the surrendering of oneself to God is prescribed as an alternative 
and simple means. The ocean of transmigration is hard to cross. 
When one feels completely helpless, one may renounce all and seek 
refuge in God who is all-powerful and all-merciful, and who will surely 
liberate oneself from all sins., as the Gltacarya himself declares. This 
is open to all, irrespective of the differences of cast, creed, colour, 
sex, position etc. If an individual crosses the ocean of bondage by 
adopting this means, he attains the state of bliss which enables the 
self to have the beatific vision of, and communion with, the Deity. 
There is no return afterwards to the mundane existence, as categori¬ 
cally declared in the last aphorism of Vedanta. This is the supreme 
end or summum bonum of all the human endeavour (parama 
purusartha). 

These are the essential teachings which Ramanuja developed 
on the basis of the upanisads, smrtis, purapas, itihasas and well- 
established tradition. 

Dr Bharadwaj has clearly brought out the above teachings of 
Ramanuja in this book in an easy and flowing style. He has really 
rendered a great service, in publishing this book, to the Vai§nava 
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community. It is hoped that this will prove a valuable contribution 
to the study of Indian Philosophy in general and to the study of 
ViSistadvaita system of Philosophy in particular, to the scholars, 
students as well as to the general reader. 


New Delhi 
30th Sept., 1338 




PREFACE 


India has cradled several systems of Philosophy—both of Vedic 
and non-Vedic origin. Among the well-known six systems of the 
former, those of Yoga and Vedanta have explicitly stated devotion 
to God as a means to attaining perfection. The conception of God 
in Vedanta is decidedly fuller and clearer than that in the system of 
Yoga. The credit goes to South India to have produced five 
prominent interpreters of Vedanta : Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Nimbarka and Vallabha. Ramanuja’s was the first attempt to give us 
a scholarly exposition of Vedanta from a purely theistic view-point. 

He was among those thinkers whose works deserve deep study. Much 
has been written on Ramanuja by scholars, yet much remains to be 
written. The present work is the result of my attempt to study his 
thought from devotional point of view. 

The Philosophy of Ramanuja is a Philosophy of devotion to 
God. ‘God’ is a very sweet word, and the very mention thereof 
inspires adoration. The Vedas proclaim that He is Father of all 
(savita). The Brahman of the upanisads and the Brahma-sutra, and 
the Bhagavan of the BhSgavata is also the Creator. The Gita 
repeats, and Ramanuja re-iterates, the same. Fatherhood of God 
implies fraternity of humanity resulting in love and regard everywhere 
in the creation on the one hand, and in deep devotion to the Creator 
on the other. 

To each chapter, and in some cases to each section thereof, 
references have been appended. They are mostly from Sanskrit 
works, and for the sake of convenience, I have preferred to give them 
in Devanagar! script. For clarity’s sake the references, along with 
their sources, are cited mostly in full. With a view to facilitating 
the pronunciation of Sanskrit words occuring in this work, I have 
used diacritical marks a list of which I am giving in the beginning of 
the book. 

The present work was my thesis under the title ‘The Bhakti 
School of Ramanuja’ which I submitted, in 1951, to the University 
of Delhi; and I am very grateful to Dr. N.V. Banerji, M.A., Ph.D. 
(London), Professor and Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
University of Delhi, who, in spite of his multifarious activities in and 
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outside the University, supervised my work. I was immensely bene¬ 
fited by his able guidance. 

I am indebted as well to my elder brother, Dr R. Bharadwaj, 
M.A., Ph.D., who kindly revised my work and also gave other 
valuable suggestions. 

I am thankful to Shri K. D. Sharma, B.A., D.L.Sc., Librarian 
Gr. I of the Central Secretariat, who has prepared the Index for 
this book. 

I must also evince gratitude to Sir Shankar Lall Charitable Trust 
Society, New Delhi, for kindly undertaking the publication of this 
book. But for their generosity, the work would not have seen the 
light. 


Modern School , New Delhi 
Dlpavall, 2015 Vikrama-Samvat 


K. D. BHARADWAJ 
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Ramanuja’s Biography 

Born in 1017 at Sriperumbudur, the ancient Bhutapuri—Sanctity of the 
place—Parentage— Early education-Marriage-Further education with YSdava 

PrafcSsa—The teacher feels jealous of the student s genius n ngu 
death-bed—Three promises—Initiation from PurnScSrya ° m ^ s 1C c a 

Asceticism-Apostle of Srirangam— Reputation—Tour to KSSsmira- ltera ^ 
actiuties—Debates and discussions-Residence m Ssligrama in Mysore for u 
years—Tour to Delhi—Return to Srirangam—Full span of life. 


Acarya Ramanuja,, a prince among the devotees, was born in 
1017, in Sriperumbudur, a village in Chingleput district which is 
about thirty-six miles to the south of the city of Madras. The Skanda- 
purana has recorded a story regarding the sanctity of the place under 
the name of Bhutapuri. 1 Some of the angels in the service of Siva 

celebrated, in ancient times, a festival in honour of Visnu ; and they 
built up a city to accommodate the gods invited on the occasion* 
Since the Bhutas (&va’s angels) constructed the city, it was called 
Bhntapuri, the modern Sriperumbudur. 

Once upon a time. King Harita, son of YuvanSSva, propitiated 
the Supreme Deity, Visnu, in Bhutapuril to atone for a sin* The 
Deity was pleased to appear before the monarch not only to expiate 
him from the sin but also to confer upon him the status of a 
Brahmana. 2 Harita then settled there, reconstructed and re¬ 
habilitated the city which was then lying dilapidated ; and his des¬ 
cendants were called the Brahmarias of the Harita gotra. Kegava 
Yajnika, Ramanuja’s father, belonged to the Harita gotra and was a 
follower of the Apastamba school of the Yajurveda. Once on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipse he repaired to the place where the river 
Kaveri meets the sea, and in the presence of an idol called Partha- 
sarathi (the charioteer of Arjuna) performed, along with his spouse 
Kantimati, a sacrifice with a desire to beget a son. By divine grace 
the couple were blessed with a son on Thursday, the 5th of the 
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bright fortnight in Caitra in the 3 aka era 939 corresponding to 
Vikrama era 1074 and 1017 A.D. The astrologers predicted that 
the child would one day become a unique person. The child's 
maternal uncle, 3 ailapurna, gave the new-born child the name of 
Ramanuja. 

He was invested with the sacred thread at the age of eight and 
he studied the scriptures from his father till the age of 16 when he 
was married. Subsequently he lost his father and left home with 
his family for KancI, 3 with a view to acquiring more knowledge. 
Pandita Yadava PrakaSa was a famous teacher of that time, and 
Ramanuja began to receive his lessons from him. 

The king of KancI one day invited Yadava Prakasa to his 
palace and requested him to expel an evil spirit from the princess. 
Yadava tried his sacred formulae, but when they proved futile, 
Ramanuja touched the princess' forehead with his feet, and as a 
result the evil spirit departed. This miraculous feat procured 
Ramanuja presents from the royal treasury, which caused jealousy 
in the teacher's heart. The latter’s jealousy reached its culmination 
when Ramanuja, after having listened to his teacher’s interpretation 
of the famous philosophical proposition c Truth, knowledge and 
infinite is the Brahman 4 ’, offered his own explanation from the view¬ 
point of qualified monism. Ramanuja quietly bore the reproaches 
coming from his teacher as a result of his suggesting a novel expla¬ 
nation, but the relation was estranged, and the teacher and the taught 
remained aloof. 

Having intrigued with his pupils to drown Ramanuja at the 
sacred confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna at Prayaga, Yadava 
sent for Ramanuja and persuaded him to accompany the students 
bound for a religious trip. While the party was passing through a 
forest, one of the students, Govinda by name and a cousin of 
Ramanuja, who happened to know the secret, divulged the same to 
Ramanuja who at once slipped away and got astray in the wilderness. 
The missing person was searched for far and near, and when he was 
not available anywhere, the teacher and leader of the party terminated 
the journey, thinking that Ramanuja had fallen a victim to some wild 
beast. Ramanuja, of course, saved his life, but lost his way. He was 
unsafe in the forest, but God is gracious and always comes to the 
rescue of those who depend on Him. The Deity appeared in the 
form of a fowler-couple and escorted Ramanuja safely to KancI. 

On reaching home, Ramanuja related, at his mother's advice, to 
Kanclpurna, a local saint, all that had taken place ; and the saint 
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explained the incident to be an auspicious one signifying Divine 
mercy. 

Yadava PrakaSa felt very much ashamed when he came to know 

about Ramanuja's safe return. He again feigned to be on good terms 

with Ramanuja, and the latter resumed his studies with him. 

Kanclpurna’s teacher, Yamunacarya, was a great scholar and 
lived at Srirangam. He was in search of a young man who could 
propagate the cult of devotion to Visnu. He had come to know of 
Ramanuja's ability through his own pupil, and when he paid a visit 
to Kahcl, his pupil., Kahclpurna, told him about Ramanuja in details. 
On that occasion, Yamuna could see Ramanuja at a distance, but did 
not consider it proper to talk to him as he was at that time in the 
company of Yadava Prakasa's students. He, however, gave Ramanuja 
his blessings and returned to Srirangam. 

One day when Yadava was imparting lessons on Vedanta to his 
disciples, Ramanuja was engaged massaging the teacher. In order to 
explain the TJpanisadic text ‘Tasya kapyasam yatha pundarikam 
evam aksinl’, the teacher likened the Deity’s eyes to the red buttocks 
of a monkey. This wounded Ramanuja's heart and he began to shed 
tears which fell on the teacher. Thereupon the teacher expressed his 
surprise and interrogated Ramanuja as to what made him weep. 
Asked by the teacher to explain the text otherwise, Ramanuja com¬ 
pared, in his interpretation, the eyes of the Deity to the petals of a 
lotus opening under the sun's rays. 5 The difference in the elucidation 
of the text hurt the teacher so much that he not only gave vent to an 
unusual wrath, but also turned Ramanuja out of his seminary. 
Ramanuja came out, and began to utilize his leisure in devotion. 

Now Yamuna wanted to have Ramanuja to work for the cause of 
devotional philosophy and, with this aim in view, he sent out Pur- 
nacarya, one of his pupils, to bring Ramanuja to Srlrangam. Ramanuja 
gladly accepted the invitation and accompanied the escort, but while 
both were on the way to Srirangam, they got the news of Yamunacarya's 
demise. When they reached the destination, Yamuna was lying on 
death-bed, with three fingers of his right hand closed. Being informed 
that Yamuna had three unfulfilled desires, Ramanuja promised in the 
presence of ail the people assembled there that he would try his best 
to propagate devotion to the Deity. At this one of the fingers of the 
deceased saint stretched out. Ramanuja then promised that he would 
wnte a commentary on the BrahmasUtra from the devotional view¬ 
point. The result was that the second finger of the dead body became 
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straight. Ramanuja then assured the audience that he would see to 
it that a person named ParSsara discharges the obligation to Barbara, 
the father of Vyasa, who composed the best of the Puranas viz. the 
Visnu-purana; and this time the result was that the third finger also 
unfolded itself. Some say that the three desires cherished by Yamuna 
were (a) to get a commentary written on the Brahmasutra, (b) giving 
the name of Para^ara to a suitable person, and (c) giving the name of 
Sathakopa to another. 6 Ramanuja then returned to Kanci, and 
informed Kancipurna of Yamuna’s demise. 

After some time Ramanuja went, under the direction of the 
priest of the temple, to Srirangam with a view to receiving initiation 
to Vaisnavism. While he was en route, he met near Madura, Pur- 
nacarya whom the Vaisnava community of Srlrangam had deputed to 
bring Ramanuja in order that he could succeed Yamunacarya as their 
leader. The succession of teachers is Nathamuui, Pundarlkaksa, 
Ramamisra, Yamunacarya and Ramanuja. 7 Ramanuja got his initia¬ 
tion from Purnacarya in the temple of §ri Rama at that place ; and 
then both came to Kanci where Ramanuja learnt from his preceptor 
the mysteries of the sect. Both the preceptor and the disciple began 
to live together. For some time the two families lived together peace¬ 
fully, but afterwards there was a clash between the ladies in the 
household, and as a result the preceptor left the place for 3rirangam. 
Ramanuja was grieved at the incident, and as he had no mundane 
desire but had only one more mission to fulfil, he sent his wife to her 
father, and himself went to Bhutapurl where he embraced asceticism 
and afterwards returned to Kanci. K anclpurna was very glad to see 
Ramanuja in his new robes, and from that time onward Ramanuja 
became known as Yatitaja or the king of the ascetics. 

Dasarathi and Kure§a, his sister’s sons, were the first to become 
his disciples. Ramanuja’s former teacher, Yadava PrakaSa, was very 
much impressed by his deep learning and sincereity, and became his 
pupil under the name of Govinda-dasa, and afterwards composed 
Yati-dharma-samuccaya. 

Accompanied by his disciples, Ramanuja then visited 3 rirangam 
where Purnacarya was glad to receive him and to offer the post of the 
superintending apostle of the temple of Srlrangam. Ramanuja 
humbly accepted the offer, and remained there for some time, dedi¬ 
cating himself to the worship of the Deity. Advised by Purnacarya, 
he learnt from Gosthlpurna the significance of the mystic formula, and 
taught it to seventyfour Brahmana devotees. 
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One day a jealous householder offered poisonous food to 
Ramanuja as midday alms, but the wife of the man while presenting 
the food felt sorry and fell at the ascetic’s feet. Ramanuja was quick 
to suspect poison in the food offered to him and did not eat it. 


Reputed for his vast erudition as Ramanuja was, he, in order 
to establish his own faith, decided to refute the doctrines which were 
opposed to his own. Once he had to spend seventeen days in over¬ 
coming an adversary, Yajnamurti by name. 

During his residence in Tirupati for a year he received esoteric 
instructions on the Ramayana from his maternal uncle. He then 
started on a trip with a view to propogating the cult of devotion. He 
visited many places, founded several religio-philosophical centres to be 
run by his own pupils, and initiated deserving persons to his creed.* 

Ramanuja knew that Bodhayana had written a commentary on 
the Brahmasutra from the point of devotion, and that the work 
was available in Kasmira. He therefore went to that place with his 
disciple Kuresa. The latter had a very powerful memory and easily 
learnt the commentary by heart. As the scholars of Kasmlra were 
reluctant to part with the original book to be taken home by the guest 
even for a short time, Ramanuja returned to his headquarters and 
made use of Kuresa’s memory while writing his own commentary on 
the Brahmasutra. His short commentary on the sutras is called the 
Vedanta-sara and the longer one is known as the Vedanta-dipa. 
But more important than either is the Acarya’s interpretation of the 
aphorisms, known as the £rl-bhasya, his masterpiece. Apart from 
these commentaries, he wrote a gloss on the Gita and wrote an 
independent work, the Vedarthasangraha. His Gadya-traya is replete 
with devotion, and is an independent work in prose divided into three 
parts respectively entitled &riranga, Vaikuntha and &aranagati. 


Having finished his literary activities in connection with the 
cult of devotion to the Deity, Ramanuja set out with his pupils and 
disciples to hold debates and discussions. He opposed and refuted 
the views of his opponents so successfully that they eventually accept¬ 
ed his views. He visited many important places, and it was in 
Kasmira that the title of Bhasyakara was conferred upon him. On 
his way back from Kasmira he stayed at Tirupati and identified the 


It is believed by some people that RSmSnuja admitted among the BrHhmanas 
a large number of people of other castes. He never did any such thing.” 

. Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar Lectures on the History of Sri VaiSnavas delivered 
by 1 . A. Gopmath Rao—Madras—1923, page 43, 
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idol of the Deity to be that of Visnu and not of &va and thereby set 
at rest a long-standing dispute. 

Knre^a was the best disciple of the AcSrya; and it was under 
his direction that one of the former’s sons was given the name of 
ParaSara. It was Para§ara who, later on* wrote a commentary on the 
Sri Visnu-sahasra-nama. Ramanuja gave his own cousin* Pillan, 
the name of 3 athakopa and assigned to him the task of writing a 
commentary on the Tiruvoymoli. 

Put to trouble by Krimikantha (Kulottunga I. C. 1070—1118 
A.D.) of the Cola dynasty, Ramanuja had to quit &rlrangam under 
disguise. He had to suffer a great deal on account of this shifting, 
and on one occasion he had to go without food for several days. He 
settled down, and spent a long period of twelve years, in Saligrama in 
the kingdom of Bittideva* a Jain king of Hoysala dominion in Mysore. 
The king was very much influenced by the Acarya’s piety* and 
accepted him as his preceptor. Having founded a temple at Melkote, 
he came to Delhi with a view to procuring an image of Visnu which 
was in the possession of the then emperor. The Muslim princess 
used it as a toy—a playmate. 8 Ramanuja was very happy to have the 
image which is said to have approached him of its own accord. The 
Acarya called it by the name of Sampat-Kumara. The image was 
afterwards installed in the temple at Melkote. 

Vikrama Cola* the new king, unlike his father* had a sympathe¬ 
tic attitude towards Ramanuja. This induced the latter to return to 
Srlrangam. There he installed the images of the Alvars. 9 

Ramanuja lived a full life of one hundred and twenty years, and 
his devotion to the Deity did never wane. Immediately before his 
death he spent several days in imparting religious discourses to the 
disciples and predicted the day of his departure from this world. 
All who came to know of it were very sad. With a view to leaving 
behind something that might console his followers* he got two images 
of himself made and presented them to his disciples. 

A day previous to his death, he appointed Par 3 §ara Bha^a, 
Kurega’s son* as the priest in charge of Srirangam’s temple; and on 
the final day, he first worshipped the Deity as usual, and then asked 
the worshippers of 3 rlrangam to pardon all his shortcomings and 
advised them to continue the worship with the same zeal as before. 
Then requesting the audience not to grieve but to bid a happy farewell* 
he lay down with his head on Govinda’s lap and his feet on the lap of 
Andhrapurna, one of the most prominent among his seventyfour 
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disciples. Amid the recitals of religious hymns and chanting of the 
Divine names, Ramanuja’s soul travelled to the other world. The 
Acarya breathed his last at midday on Saturday, the loth of the white 
fortnight of the month of Magha. Thus, as a saint did he both live 

and die. 10 
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II 

Ramanuja as a Religious Teacher 

Offer of a soothing outlook on life—Reality of finite souls and the external 
world—His influence on Hinduism—Caitanya initiated to Vaisnavism by the 
eighth successor of Ramanuja 


The influence which was once wielded by Buddhism., subse¬ 
quently came to belong to the Advaita Vedanta as preached by 
Sankara. According to Advaita Vedanta., Ultimate Reality is one or 
rather non-dual, absolute and attributeless . 1 In other words., the 
Absolute is the substratum of all objects of our experience ; it appears 
as God (ISvara) in its association with cosmic ignorance . 2 So both 
God and the universe are only empirically real., but ultimately of an 
illusory character. The mundane career of the individual self 
(Jlvatman) comes to an end only on its attainment of the knowledge 
of the identity of itself with the One Reality, which means the absorp¬ 
tion of the finite into the Absolute. 

The view of the empirical world as illusory became widely 
current in India in the post-Sahkara period, and the Advaita school 
of Vedanta lay more and more stress on the futility of the view of the 
world as real. In consequence, intellectual discussions took the 
place of true devotion to the Supreme. The man of intellect could 
indeed satisfy himself by considering the pros and cons of the 
Advaitic view, but the man of heart found no solace in it, as he 
wanted a firm support for his religious faith which the Advaita 
doctrine of the attributeless Absolute could not provide. There was 
no room for love and mercy in the conception of Ultimate Reality. 
Man is naturally inclined to approach the One who responds to 
earnest prayers. A devotee does not find in Nirguna Brahman of 
Sankara any warmth of compassion that can cheer him up in despair 
and distress. But the God with empirical status which Sankara 
assigns to Him cannot satisfy the need, as He is not the highest. 
The love of a devotee yearns for an object which is inferior to none. 
The Brahman in its empirical aspect cannot arouse a sense of devotion 
in the heart of the true devotee. The culmination of the feeling of 


9 
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an affectionate heart is everlasting fellowship with the beloved or the 
thrilling enjoyment experienced in the most sacred proximity with the 
beloved Deity, which is foreign to nomdualistic experience. 

Man cannot also find any pleasure in the affairs of the world 
whose existence is not more real than a myth. So the soul hankering 
after happiness and bliss cannot find them either here or hereafter. 
Even things of the highest authority, e.g. the scriptures and the 
preceptor, must be false in a false world . 3 Morality, religion and 
rituals must be wedded to falsehood, so that nothing would be left 
to allay the fear of the turmoil of the world. Even the individual 
must know himself to be illusory and is left with no way of escape 
from the universal illusion except his absorption into the attributeless 
Brahman which is, to all human intents and purposes, no better than 
the Void or Suuyam of the Buddhists. 

However logical Sankara’s philosophy was, it was dry and did 
not afford any consolation to humanity. While people were subjected 
to the ravages of a dry intellectualism, Ramanuja came forward with 
the offer of a soothing outlook on the universe. It appealed not only 
to the heart but gave nourishment to the head also. He had his own 
way of interpreting the texts of the scriptures. Although he eluci¬ 
dated the sacred books in a way different from that of Sankara, he 
based his own on the ancient tradition. There was a vast literature— 
religious and philosophical—before him, and he chalked out a line of 
thought which ultimately came to be known as VisistHdvaita. He 
refuted the Advaita doctrine of Ignorance,* jtrguing that it (Ignorance) 
is incompatible with an omniscient Being . 4 For the Absolute which 
is limited by Ignorance is no Absolute in the strict sense of the term. 
The difficulty cannot be removed by attributing the Ignorance to the 
finite soul, as finitude itself is due to Ignorance. To hold that 
Ignorance is neither existent nor non-existent is obviously unreason¬ 
able, and still more unreasonable is the view that Ignorance of an 
indescribable nature is something positive. If it is positive, there is no 
hope for man’s liberation from it . 5 

Ramanuja admitted the reality not only of the individual selves 
but also of the external world. For him, the world was not unreal 

as it is a place for God’s sport (Ills). As God is real, so is His Ills, 
and also the world which is the material setting of His Ilia. In other 
words, the world being a plane for the Divine sport cannot be a mere 
illusion. The Deity is supreme and the inexhaustible substratum of 

In the Sanskrit expression avidyS* the verbal root, according to Vasistha, is vid^to 
The word thus means ‘that which exists not/ According to others, it is 
vid — to know ] and the expression would therefore mean absence of knowledge 
or wrong knowledge. 
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auspicious attributes. He is an object of our adoration. He is 
neither empirical, nor a mere void, but is such as can be apprehended 
not only on the eternal plane but on the empirical plane also . 6 It is 
He who has created all that is, and enlivens all that "He has created, 
just as an idividual soul enlivens its body. The whole universe is His 
body, hence He is all. This gives an altogether new orientation to a 
thinker who conceives the Reality as qualified. While constituting 
the body of the Deity, the finite selves and physical things do not 
cease to maintain their individuality and reality. Although they are 
subservient to the Almighty, yet they have their own independent 
being. Ramanuja further holds that the finite selves do not lose their 
individuality even in emancipation. If they lost it, they would not 
enjoy the fellowship of the Deity. Every individual is striving for 
bliss, and the strife has its culmination in the beatific vision of, and 
communion with, the Deity who is infite Bliss, conscious of His own 
existence, 

Ramanuja held that the way leading to that vision and fellowship 
is devotion which is open to all, irrespective of the differences of 
caste, sex, position in society etc. All beings are His ; hence He is 
accessible to all . 7 As soon as we surrender our all to Him, He 
embraces us and admits us to His eternal play (Ilia), but we do not 
thereby lose our individuality but only get a glimpse or a direct 
experience of His blissful presence . 8 

All over India, most of the Hindu forms of devotion and 
worship have been influenced by Ramanuja’s philosophy. 'His 
chief aim, the reconciliation of the doctrines of the Upanisads, the 
Bhagavad-gita, the Mahabharata, and the Puranas, with his own 
religion and philosophy, was theological rather than philosophical." 
The acaryas coming after him—Maddhva and Nimbarka, Vallabha 
and Caitanya—all followed his footsteps in refuting the doctrine of 
maya as advanced by Sankara, maintained individuality of the 
finite self, conceived the Deity as Ultimate Reality, and regarded 
the devotion to Him as the highest of all human activities. 

Ramananda, a follower of ViSistSdvaita, introduced some 
minor changes into the old faith and started a new one to which 
he initiated twelve disciples. One of them was Kablra whose poetry 
is well known for its mysticism which attracted even the modern 
poet Tagore. Mira whose songs have been universally appreciated 
in this country is said to be a disciple of Raidasa who himself was 
a disciple of Ramananda. Gauranga Mahaprabhu is usually 
regarded as a follower of the Maddhva cult , 10 but according to 
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Govind-dasa, Kesava Bharati, eighth in succession of Ramanuja, 
initiated him and gave him the name of Sri Krsna Caitanya by 
which he is universally known . 11 

All this shows the popularity of Ramanuja’s philosophical and 
theological views and their hold on the Hindu mind for centuries. 
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11. On the third day of his sojourn at Cutwa, Chaitanya asked his 

companions to make preparations for his initiation as a 
mendicant. The most imposing part of the ceremony of 
initiation is the shaving of the crown lock. From the descrip¬ 
tion of Govinda it appears that Chaitanaya’s hair instead of 
consisting of a small lock, covered his whole head. Deva, 
the barber of Cutwa, shaved him, and Keshab Bharati, 
eighth in the succession of disciples from Ramanuja, the 
great founder of the Sri Sect of Vaishnabas, initiated him 
and gave him Sri Krishna Chatianya as his monastic name— 
a name by which he has become famous. As a householder 
his name was Bishwambhar. His mother used to call him 
Nimai. 

—The Diary of Govinda Das published in the Calcutta 
Review No. 211, January 1898, Page 86-87. 



Ill 

The Sources of Ramanuja’s Devotional Philosophy : 


Mantra—BrShmana—The Upanisads—The Ramayana—The MahabhSrata— 
The PurSnas—The PSncaratra—The writings of Alvars—The works of Alavandara, 


The Mantra portion of the Vedas . 

The Vaisnava cult as propounded by Ramanuja and other 
Vaisnava apostles., had its origin in the Rgveda. The sages of the 
hoary past used to sing beautiful songs in praise of their deities. 
The hymns in eulogy of Visnu composed by Medhatithi Kanva, 
Dirghatama Aucathya and VaSistha Maitravaruni are simply charming, 
Visnu means the pervasive. The Deity who pervades the whole 
universe is Visnu. Medhatithi versified, in gayatrl metre, the three 
strides of Visnu, the invincible, 1 ond said that those who have true 
knowledge, see the Divine abode of Visnu. According to Dirghatama, 
Visnu has created the worlds and has alone supported the whole 
universe. 2 Praised on account of His valorous deeds, He is friendly ; 
and His abode where His devotees live in eternal bliss is said to be 
extremely refulgent and a source of refinement and grace. He is 
lord, saviour, non-injurious and fulfiller of desires. The devotees 
supplicate for His good will. According to VaSistha, Visnu knows 
all about the creation and none has reached the end of His greatness. 3 
He is entreated for the bestowal of his good thought with a view to 
the grant of plenty of horses and riches. His name is resplendent i,e„ 
familiar to all; His devotees are firm t\e., unflinching and He resides 
beyond the region (of Prakrti). 

The ninetieth hymn of the tenth book of the Rgveda is the 

well-known sixteen-stanza hymn of Man where .Visnu is given 

the name of Puru ? a, and where the world is said to be His 
creation. 

In the Yajurveda there are many stanzas relating to Visnu 
which specially mention the offering of oblations to Him. In one 
passage He is invoked to fill His hands—both right and left—with 
wealth either from heaven or from earth or from the middle region 


14 
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and to bestow it upon the devotees. 4 The thirtyfirst chapter* the 
Purusa-snkta* consists of 22 stanzas of which the first sixteen are 
almost the same as they are in the Rgveda. That the hymn of Man is 
in praise of Visnu is corroborated by the fact that its last stanza 
mentions Sri and LaksmI as Visnu’s consorts. 5 

The Samaveda also devotes to Visnu several stanzas along with 
a few from the hymn of Man ; and similar is the ease with the 
Atharva-veda where the entire hymn of Man covering sixteen stanzas 
is reiterated with little variation. 

The Brahmana . 

It is thus clear that the beginning of the cult of Visnu is already 
there during the mantra period. Coming down to the Brahmana 
period* we find that Visnu enjoyed the foremost position in the Hindu 
pantheon of the age, as is clear from a passage of the Aitareya 5® and 
it is in the Black Yajurveda that the word f Narayana\ so popular in 
the later Vaisnava literature, occurs for the first time. 7 

The Upanisads . 

The Kajha Upanisad mentions Visnu's abode as the highest 
destination of the wandering soul ; 8 and the Vaisnava commentators 
are perhaps right in holding that the Brahman of the Upanisadic 
literature is another name for Visnu. 

According to the Narayanopanisad, Visnu resides in the heart 
of every individual, and there He looks like a blue cloud encircled 
by lightning. The Subalopanisad says that He is the inner soul of 
all. 9 There are likewise other Vaisnava Upanisads which proclaim 
Visnu’s supremacy. 

The Ramavana. 

The Ramayana of Valmiki depicts the noble deeds of Rama who 
is another form of Visnu. 10 In fact* the epic helped very much the 
cause of the cult of devotion, and is considered to be an authoritative 
work on Vaisnavism. It contains twentyfour thousand stanzas and 
it is said that the opening verse of each thousand begins with one of 
the 24 letters, in serial order, of the gayatrl mantra, which gives the 
book an additional sanctity and a Vedic basis. 

The Mahabharata . 

In a still greater measure did the cult of Visnu find support 
in the greater epic, the Mahabharata* which is indeed an encyclo¬ 
paedia of Hindu religion and philosophy. Apart from the Gita, the 
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Mahabharata contains several other portions such as the Anu-glta, 
the Visnu-sahasra-nama etc. which have popularized the Visnu 
cult to a great extent. The section called Narayanlya in the 
Santiparva contains an exposition of the Vaisnava point of view. The 
Gita explicitly declares Krsna, the charioteer and guide of Arjuna, 
as another form of Visnu. Trembling at the vision of the ‘universal 
form* of £rl Krsna, Arjuna addressed Him as Visnu, and requested 
Him to assume the four-armed, beautiful form. 51 

The Pur anas 

To the Pauranic literature goes the credit of popularizing the 
cult of devotion, and it would not be out of place to mention a few 
facts about it. The word ‘Parana* means ‘the antique 5 . According 
to Yaska, it means ‘new yore’ 12 The Atharva-veda, 13 the datapaths, 14 
the Chandogya, 15 the Ramayana, 16 the MahabhSrata, 17 the Asvalayana 
grhya-sntra 18 and the Manu-smrti 19 contain references to the word 
PurSna. It is said that Brahma once gave the sages a lengthy dis¬ 
course on the evolution and dissolution of the universe, the geneology 
of the sages and kings, and the periods of Manus. Keeping that dis¬ 
course in view, Vyasa (Krsna Dvaipayana Vedavyasa) composed a 
Purana-samhita containing many stories, traditions, tales and legends, 50 
and taught it to his favourite disciple Romaharsana whose three 
students also wrote such samhitas, one each. 21 Thus four manuals 

o 

were prepared on Pauranic literature, which gradually grew into 
eighteen volumes. Being based on the one original book written by 
Vyasa, all these different books are traditionally known as VySsa's 
works. Just as the Bharata and the Mahabharata, the enlarged 
editions of VySsa^s original historical poetry entitled ‘Jaya 5 , are held 
to be Vyasa’s composition, all the Puranas are attributed to Vyasa’s 
authorship inasmuch as they all are a sort of enlarged editions of .his 
original work. The traditional adage that ‘the son of Satyavatl is 
the author of eighteen Puranas 5 is therefore true. The number of 

the stanzas of all the Purarias taken together is said approximately to 
be four lakhs. 

Although the number of the topics discussed in the Pur5nas is 
said to be five, 22 yet, strictly speaking, the number is greater, it being 
a fact that many subsidiary topics have been introduced in elucidation 
of the principal ones. In fact, the Puranas contain discourses on 
geography and astronomy, chantings and recitals, rivers and shrines 
worship and adoration, heaven and hell, offerings and oblations' 
images and temples, knowledge and devotion, and so forth. Besides 
t e principal Puranas, there are eighteen secondary Puranas also. 
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Scholars have also discovered some texts whose colophons are such 
that they need to be included in some Purana or the other, though 
they are not actually included in the Puranas already known to us. 
The fact is that our religious literature could not be entirely saved 
from foreign invaders in the medieval period with the result that 
most of it was lost or spoilt. 

The Visnu-purana, Padma-purana, Garuda-purSna, 
Narada-purana, VarSha-purana and Bhagavata-purana are 
supposed to be sattvika in character; the Brahma-purana, 
Brahmanda-purana, Brahma-vaivarta-purana, Markandeya-purana, 
Bhavisya-purana and Vamana-purana are rajasa; and the 
Siva-purana, Linga-purana, Skanda-purana, Agni-purana, 
Matsya-purana, and Kurma purana are tamasa. Ramanuja has 
quoted in the Vedartha-sangraha a few lines from the Matsya- 
purana, saying that Brahms proclaimed the greatness of Visnu in an 
age dominated by sattva, that he proclaimed his own greatness in an 

age dominated by rajas and that he proclaimed the greatness of Agni 

and Siva in an age dominated by tamas. 23 Domination of one of the 
properties of prakrti thus is, as Ramanuja argues, the cause of 
difference in themes of the threefold puranas. These different ages 
called kalpas, are likewise different in character. The Puranas taught 
by Brahma in sattvika age are the best ones. Since Brahma is created 
by the Deity, and is subject to the authority of the scriptures, he is 
also a Ksetrajna or a jlva ; and as such he is invested with the three 
properties of prakrti. 24 The sattvika Puranas, specially the Bhagavata, 
teach that Visnu is the Supreme Being, 25 and that devotion to Him 
brings the devotee righteousness, wealth or wisdom as he desires. 
So nothing is difficult for a true devotee to attain. Both worldly 
pleasures and the bliss of emancipation may be easily attained by a 
lover of God, It may be noted in this connection that the only 
Purana from which Ramanuja has quoted in his $ri-bhasya is the 
Visnu-purana. 

The Pancaratra 

The religious data contained in the scriptures, however, do not 
relate exclusively to Visnu. They exhibit reverence for, and the 
supremacy of, other gods also. But there is a literature called the 
Pancaratra which seeks to establish the exclusive supremacy of 
Visnu, and dwells upon devotion to Him alone. As the term 
Pancaratra is not vWdely known, it may be necessary to make a few 
observations on it. 
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The word 'pancaratra’ is pretty old and we find it mentioned 
for the first time in the Satapatha Brabmana where it is stated that 
the Supreme Purusa, Narayana, desired in ages gone by to surpass 
all beings and to become all, through Purusa-medha which was other¬ 
wise called the Pancaratra. 26 The word ‘Pancaratra’ was first used as 
an adjective of Purusa-medha and then came to be used as an indepen¬ 
dent word. It means a sacrifice which is to be accomplished in five 
successive nights and in the following order : 

Agnistoma, then Ukthya, then Atiratra, then Ukthya once 
again, and lastly Agnistoma for the second time. It thus starts with, 
and terminates in, Agnistoma. Hence it was called f Ubhayato-jyoti\ 
It is also called f Ubhayata-ukthya’ inasmuch as Ukthya is to be per¬ 
formed twice. Ukthya however takes more time than Agnistoma ; and 
Atiratra occupies still greater time. The duration gradually increases 
from the first to the third day, but gradually decreases from the fourth 
to the fifth day. Hence it is called ‘Yava-madhya’ i. e. that which 
resembles a grain of barley 27 whose middle portion is bigger than the 
remaining ones. Purusa-medha and Pancaratra were synonymous, and 
the sacrifice was performed with the chanting of the Purusa-sukta. 

The men to be sacrificed were praised with the chanting of 
the hymn in the Purusa-medha ; and when the brahma-priest 
eulogised Purusa or Narayana, a voice came from above, '0 embodied 
man, do not make these men stand by fire for sacrifice. In case you 
will, man will eat man\ 2S On hearing this celestial voice, the men- 
animals were set free, 29 and oblations of clarified butter were poured 

into fire for appeasing brahma, ksatra, marut and tapas (representing 
the four castes). 30 

It is thus clear that the Purusa-medha sacrifice did not dem and 
any killing of life. Even today the followers of the pancaratra sect 

i. e. the Vaisnavas abstain from destroying life in their rituals. The 

term pancaratra’ has, however, been interpreted in various other ways 
as shown below: 

1. Pancaratra is that in whose presence five scriptures of 

Sankhya, Yoga, Bauddha, Arhata and Kapala lose their 
lustre. 31 

2. Just as night (ratri) comes to an end (pancatva) at sun¬ 
rise, similarly other scriptures come to an end at the rise of 
Pancaratra. 32 

3. The word ‘ratra’ signifies knowledge which is of five types, 

so that Pancaratra is the name of the scripture which deals 

with five types of knowledge. 33 
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4. ‘Ratra’ means nescience and f pacana’ means destruction. 

Hence the scripture which destroys nescience is called 
Pancaratra. 54 

5. Pancaratra is the scripture which admits the reality of God 
in five aspects : transcendence, immanence, emanation, 
descent and the consecrated idols. 35 

6. Pancaratra is the scripture which teaches that on the 
realization of God, five nights meaning the functions of 
the five physical senses of the embodied soul are destroyed. 36 

7. Pancaratra is so called because it embodies the five lectures 

delivered by Narayana in five nights to Ananta, Garuda, 
Visvaksena, Brahma and Rudra. 37 

8. Pancaratra is that scripture which the Lord taught separately 
to Sandilya, Aupamanyava, Maunjyayana, Kausika and 
Bharadvaja who are digits of His five weapons. 38 

Pancaratra is not only of Vedic origin, but is also called the 
Ekayana Veda i.e. a Veda where the Deity is said to be the only shelter 
for devotees. 39 The great sage handily a learnt it from Sankarsana at 
the end of Dvapara and the beginning of Kali, and then taught it to 
Sumantu, Bhrgu, Jaimini, Aupagayana, and Maunjyayana. 

The Pancaratra deals with the following subjects:— 

(a) philosophical theory, 

(b) meditation, 

(c) temple architecture and inconography, and 

( [d ) certain other matters peculiar to the sect. 

The Mahabharata has termed Pancaratra as Mahopanisad or the 
great Upanisad, and indicates that the Pancaratra literature was held 
in high esteem in ancient times. 40 It is said to have been taught by 
Narayana Himself. Apart from the name ‘Mahopanisad’, other names 
e.g. gastra, tantra, agama, and samhita are also given to Pancaratra. 
Thus we have such titles as Pancaratra sastra, Pancaratra tantra, 
Pancaratra agama, and Pancaratra samhita. 

Numerous books were written on this branch of Vaisnava litera¬ 
ture, and they received distinctive names after their authors, Narada 
Pancaratra contains, for istance, a reference to seven Pancaratras as 
Brahma, Saiva, Kaumara, VMstha, Kapila, Gautamiya and Narada. 41 
Agni-purana mentions twentyfive such names. 42 

The literature on Pancaratra increased from more to more and 
came to include as many as about two hundred books. But one 
hundred and eight Pancaratra samhitas are held to be canonical. 
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Like the Puranas, the Pancaratra is also divided into three 

sections respectively characterised as sattvika, rajasa and tamasa. The 

samhitas taught by the Deity are called Divine. The Sattvata samhita, 

the Jayakhya samhita and the Pauskara samhita are the best of the one 

hundred and eight books. 43 The Hvara-samhita, the Padma samhita 

♦ 

and the Parame^vara-samhita are respectively expositions of the three 
above-mentioned samhitas which, though separately compiled, form 
one complete scripture. Acarya Yamuna, Ramanuja’s grand-precep¬ 
tor, proved the authoritativeness of the Pancaratra literature in his 
Agama-pramanya. Later on Ramanuja attempted to do the same in 
his commentary to the Brahma-sutras 2.2.41 and 42 44 where he has 
quoted from the Sattvata, Pauskara and Parama-samhitas. Still later 
Venkatanatha also made an effort to prove the authority of the 
Pancaratra, in his Pancaratra-raksa, 45 The Pancaratra literature is, 
however, held to be sacred and authoritative by all the Vaisnavas. 
Only a few of the samhitas have so far been published. 

The Writings of Alvars 

Love of God knows no limitations—geographical or historical. 
Men of devotion may be born at all places and in all times. But 
there was a time when southern India surpassed other parts of the 
country in producing outstanding men of religion and devotion. They 
were definitely twelve in number. But their dates and order of 
succession are not beyond dispute. Since they remained deeply 
absorbed in devotion all the time, they came to be known by the name 
of Alvars, a Tamil word suggestive of their state of love. Their 
Sanskrit names were 1 SaroyogI, 2 Bhutayogl, 3 MahayogI, 4 
Bhaktisara, 5 £athakopa, 6 Kulasekhara, 7 Visnucitta, 8 Goda, 9 
Bhaktanghrirenu, 10 Munivahana, n Parakala and 12 Madhura 
Kavi. 46 They believed in 

(a) the temporary character of all wordly pleasures, 

(b) the permanence of bliss attained on emancipation, 

(c) the cessation of worldly miseries on the attainment of com¬ 
munion with the Supreme, 

(d) Self-surrender as the means to the Divine communion 

and 9 

M the eligibility of all to the cult of devotion. 

The collection of their works is called the Prabandham. Though 
it was written in Tamil language, it was held by the devotees in the 
same esteem as the Vedas, was considered to be a religious authority, 
and was a source of inspiration for devotion. * 
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The alvars lay stress on exclusive devotion, and they were fol¬ 
lowed by acaryas who admitted action and knowledge also as useful 
steps. Nathamuni, the compiler of the Prabandham of the alvars, 
was the first acaiya. He was the son of ISvaramuni, a devotee of Vlra- 
narSyanapuram. Yamuna was the second apostle, and was called 
Alavandara or a king among those immersed in love of God. A 
profound scholar as he was, he did pioneer work in the domain of 
devotional philosophy. The subjects he dealt with in his Siddhi- 
traya were: consciousness, the individual soul and God. He estab¬ 
lished the validity of the Pancaratra literature in Agama-pramSnya ; 
epitomised the Gita in Gxtarthasangraha; established the supremacy 
of Visnu in Mahapurusa-nirnaya, and composed hymns in praise of 
the Divine couple viz. Laksmi and Narayaria, known as Catu$-$lokI 
and Stotra-ratna . 47 

A vast literature having a bearing on worship of Visnu thus 
lay before Ramanuja. He culled suitable material from all these 
sources at his disposal and prepared his own works of which the 
SrI-bhasya is recognised on all hands as the most outstanding. 

As has been indicated above, the Sara or Vedlnta-sara, the 
Dipa or Vedanta-dipa and the Srl-bhasya are commentaries on the 
Brahma-sutra. But it is the Gadya-traya, Nitya or Bhagavadsradhana- 
krama and the Vedarthasangraha, and not the Vedanta-sara and the 
Vedanta-dipa as Keith has wrongly stated in the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics , 48 that are Ramanuja’s independent works. 

The greatness of Ramanuja really lies in the success of his effort 
to elucidate canonical scriptures. He was, however, not the first to 
do this sort of work. The theistic tradition existed even before the 
time of Sankara, as is indicated by the stray references to it made by 
him . 49 But Ramanuja, while admitting that many other scholars such 
as Tanka, Dramida, Guha, and Kapardi had made attempts similar to 
his , 80 discovered that much of the earlier theistic literature was lost 
and some was very brief. In consequence, he felt the need of elabo¬ 
rate exposition of the theistic literature that still existed. There is 
no doubt that he worked hard to fulfil the need for which the Vaisriava 
community indeed owes him a debt of gratitude. 
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qRqW =q sftsreq STTfScq 9r*TT 1 

Hfiftw sfrqqi gnr qrfrro qrqqrqqq 1 

sqrqpqq’ qqFqq q qreq qRrqqffqqq 1 

qrqq qRfq§rqqqrq?qiqq qqRqjq 1 

q'farqq Fqqqfqq q?q qRq: i (qfrmr^q qtqrq: u) 

43. meq3 q>q?^ qq qqr^q q?qgrrqq, 

qcqqqFqFq wraq 1 

N 

44. ^FqFqs^qqrF^qqrcHcqFqfqTT^q^Fqqfffq^—^qqfqqifqqrqicr 

cRFqqrFqqrrmrqRqfqrqFcrqq: 1. m: q qqqiq—erq#— 

qrqTcTqrqqtFqqq^iq mti fqqqq Fq^qql^fir F^Whr 1 

N 

R- R. V^) 

45. ?TcT: fcR i^XJi JTJTr^T^T («r> q^^TTOTT, V&{ 

46. Arranged according to Alv5ra-vaibhava bj^ P.B. Annangaracarya 
of Conjecverum. 

47. Ramanuja listened to, or rather overheard, for the first time, the 
stanzas of this beautiful hymn recited by Mahapnrna in the 
temple of Devaraja at Kanci, and was so enamoured of the theme 
and style that he forthwith enquired of the reciter who the 

composer of the poem was and whether an interview with him 
could be granted. 

48* .....Of special importance are only the Vedantadipa, the 

Vedantasara, the Vedartha-sangraha, which are Independent 
works.. 

(Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics edited by James Hastings 
Vol. X, Page 572 Edinburgh, 1918). 






CHAPTER II 

general survey 

I 



About the nature of the Ultimate Reality both Sankara and 
Ramanuja differ greatly from each other. The former views it as 
unqualified; the latter as qualified. When Ramanuja says tha 

Reality is qualified, he means that it has certain attributes. All the 

three means of knowledge, viz., perception, inference and scriptura 
testimony, according to him, corroborate this view. An account of 
Ramanuja’s view of these three means of knowledge is given below. 

The Sources of knowledge in different schools . 

Gotama, the founder of Nyaya philosophy admitted four means 
of knowledge : perception inference, analogy and verbal testimony. 1 
Kanada, the founder of the Vai§esika system of philosophy, as the 
tradition goes, admitted only two :—inference and perception. In 
this connection it may be observed that although his aphorism *“**3 

clearly recognises the Vedas as a means of proof 2 , yet the later 
philosophers of the Vaisesika school included verbal testimony and 
analogy within inference as is evident from the Bhasa-pariccheda of 
ViSvanatha. 3 The Sankhya recognised three ways of knowing : per¬ 
ception, inference and scriptural testimony. 4 Patanjali, the founder 
of Yoga philosophy, agreed with Sankhya. 5 The Prabhakara school of 
Mlmamsa added presumption as the fifth means of knowledge to the 
four of the Nyaya. 6 The Bhatta School of Mimamsa and Advaita 
Vedanta* added non-perception (anupalabdhi) as the sixth instrument 
of knowledge. 7 The Puranas added two more—sambhava (inclusion 
of the lower within the higher, and aitihya (tradition), and this reached 

*Vasi§tha, however, held perception (anubhava) to be the only means to the 
realization of Reality. 
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the total of eight. 8 But Ramanuja sticks to three only: perception, 
inference and scriptural testimony. 9 Maddhva 10 and Nimbarka 11 
agreed with Ramanuja. The system of Vallabha did not admit any 
definite number of the sources of knowledge, but laid the greatest em¬ 
phasis on scriptural testimony. 12 The Acintya-bhedabheda school 
also believed in the three ways of knowing—perception, inference 
and scriptural testimony. 13 

(A) Perception 

It is the atman that cognises sound, touch, colour, taste and 
smell ; u it is again the atman that thinks and discriminates. 15 This 
is the view of the Upanisads ; and on the authority of these scriptures 
Badarayana holds the same view. 16 Ramanuja only follows suit 17 
The atman does not, however, come into direct contact with the ex- L 
ternal objects but with the mind. The mind in union with the soul 
has contact with the sense-organs which in turn come into contact with 
the external objects. 18 The sense-organs are means of knowledge in 
so far as they thus enable the atman to cognise. They are of two kinds 
—the external and the internal. Those sense-organs which lie on the 
surface of the body are external. The auditory organ lies in the 
orifice of the ear, the tactual is spread over the skin, the visual is in 
the eye, the taste-organ is in the tongue and the olfactory one is in the 
nose. The mind, owing to its peculiar internality is rightly called the 
inner sense (antah karana). All these six organs are but means of 
knowledge as disiinguished from the knower which is the atman itself. 

According to Sankhya system, cognition belongs to buddhi 19 It 
is in association with the buddhi that the individual soul (purusa) 
cognises but does so only metaphorically. 20 According to Nyaya, 
cognition is an adventitious quality of the atman, which is due to 
psycho-physical contact. 21 According to Advaita Vedanta, the atman 
in its noumenal aspect is pure consciousness. 22 It is in its phenomenal 
aspect that it becomes congnisant of objects. 23 But Ramanuja differs 
by holding that cognition is an attribute of the soul. 

Perception is of three kinds : God’s perception, perception of 
the yogis and perception of ordinary persons. 24 The last, again, is of 
two kinds : determinate (savikalpa) and indeterminate (nirvikalpa). 
“The only difference between indeterminate perception and determi¬ 
nate perception lies”, Dr. J.N. Sinha explains, “in the fact that the 
former is the perception of the first individual among a number of 
objects, belonging to the same class, while the latter is the perception 

of the second individual, third individual and so on.In determinate 

perception we perceive in addition to the object possessing a structure. 
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and the structure itself, the character of the structure as being common 
to the whole class. 25 ” In the case of indeterminate perception, an 
object is perceived for the first time, so that what is perceived is only 
the peculiar arrangement of its parts (samsthana). In the case of the 
determinate perception, on the other hand, the arrangement of the parts 
of an object is comprehended not as its peculiar attribute, but as the at¬ 
tribute of a class of similar objects, 26 ‘which is called anuvrtti and which 
really differentiates determinate perception from perception of inde¬ 
terminate kind. There is, however, a difference of opinion as to the 
nature of nirvikalpa pratyaksa as understood by RamSnuja. Accord¬ 
ing to some, by nirvikalpa perception Ramanuja means ‘the apprehen¬ 
sion of a thing at the first moment of cognition 5 , while others take his 
meaning to be ‘the apprehension of the first instance. 5 However that 
may be, Ramanuja holds that indeterminate perception is, really, inade¬ 
quate apprehension of things, involving the knowing of only some but 
not all of their qualities. 27 He also holds that this kind of perception 
admits of specification 28 , and thus differs fundamentally from the NySya- 
Vaigesika school which conceives indeterminate perception as abso¬ 
lutely non-specific apprehension. 

In place of the six kinds of contact between the sense-organs 
and the external objects admitted by the Ny 5 ya and Vaigesika, only 
two kinds are accepted in the Vigist5dvaita school. They are : con¬ 
junction (samyoga) as in the case of visual perception of a lotus, and 
dependence on the conjunct (samyuktagrayana) as in the case of per¬ 
ception of colour etc. of the lotus. 29 

But the question arises as to whether the object reaches the 
sense-organs, or the latter reaches the former. The answer is this. 
In the case of our perception of smell, taste, touch and sound, an 
object reaches the sense-organs. In the perception of the fragrance 
of a jesmine flower, for instance, the air laiden with the fragrance 
comes in contact with the nose; and we sense it to be fragrant. The 
juice of an unripe mango comes in contact with the tongue; and we 
have the sour taste. Ice comes in contact with our skin and gives us 
the sensation of coolness. The sound produced by the blowing of a 
conch is conveyed by the air into our ears. The process in visual 
preception is however different. The eye does not wait for the object to 
approach it, but itself reaches it, however distant it may be. Just as 
the sun reaches, through its rays, the distant regions illumined by it, 
similarly the ocular rays reach in no time even the remotest objects. 30 
The NySya also accepts this view. 31 

Vi&'stSdvaita includes memory in perception, and, therefore, 
does not recognise it as an independent means of knowledge. Recog- 
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nition (pratyabhijfia) is also viewed to come under perception on the 
understanding that it is a combination of direct perception (anubhava) 
and recollection (smrti). If I see Soma-datta today after a year and 
recognise him* I have the kind of knowledge known as the pratyabhinja 
which obviously involves nothing but perception and memory. Con¬ 
jecture, doubt and intuition are also included in perception. 

Vitiistadvaita Realism 
* 

According to Vigistadvaita, there is no knowledge which does 
not correspond to a real object. Even erroneous experiences are no 
exception to this rule. This is the view which is embodied in the 
doctrine of ‘Satkhyati 9 according to which knowledge necessarily 
relates to the real. What then is the nature of erroneous perception ? 
We may mistake a distant rope for a snake, but on approaching 
it we find our previous knowledge to be erroneous. Now Ramanuja 
holds that in the case of erroneous experience the object is real in so far 
as some of the attributes of a snake are existent in the rope ; but they 
being only a few of the attributes of a snake, we cannot call the object 
snake. That is why our knowledge of a rope as a snake is erroneous. 
It is not erroneous in the sense that it does not correspond to a really 
existing object. 32 Further, the rope and the snake do contain in 
common a certain measure of the five elements so that the former 
exists partially in the latter and vice versa. When an object possesses 
some aspect (eka-de$a) of another object, they are said to be similar 
to each other, 33 . According to the doctrine of quintuplication 
(pancikarana), one element contains, in some degree, portions of 
other elements. Earth for example is constituted by the earth element, 
but it contains in addition, water, air etc. On the basis of the view, 
the Vi^istadvaita holds that any one thing has the qualities of all other 
things. So things are, in a sense, similar to on$ another. The 
similarity in some cases is so vivid as to produce confusion. This 
explains our erroneous perception of silver in a nacre. The silver- 
portioD is, however, so meagre in the nacre that we do not use nacre 
as silver. When the nacreous qualities are perceived in profusion in a 
nacre, our error disappears. 

On dreams 

Badarayana’s statement that a dream is mays 43 has been diffe¬ 
rently interpreted by Sankara and Ramanuja. For Sankara, maya is 
unreal from the absolute viewpoint; and dream is equally so. 35 He 
holds that Brahman, the basis of all phenomenal apprearence, is alone 
real, because it does not change ; whereas the appearances being of a 
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changing and evanescent nature, are false. Being is absolutely real, 
whereas becoming is only relatively so. Whatever is subjeet to time} 
place and causation is said to possess relative existence. A dream 
vanishes when a person wakes up ; hence its reality is relative. Even 
the world consisting of particular things vanishes before a man on 
whom true knowledge has dawned. The reality of empirical world 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as absolute when compared with that of 
Brahman. The absolute being is called real and relative illusory by the 
followers of Advaita. Dreams are thus unreal, according to Sankara. 
The author of the Yoga-Vasisthaa had already declared the dream 
phenomena to be unreal. “The waking man” as Dr. B.L. Atreya has 
explained, “considers the dream experiences unreal and visionary, 

while to the subject of the dream its own world is really real, and the 
waking experience is regarded as unreal and non-existent.” 36 

According to ViSistadvaita, on the other hand, the world is not 
a mere appearance : but definitely real. Things such as the sun and 
the moon, the oceans and the mountains do not cease to exist for us 
even when we attain true knowledge. On the contrary, a man of true 
"knowledge sees in every thing the grandeur (vibhnti) of God. 37 Rama¬ 
nuja thus holds that the world of experience is real. According to 
him, the phenomena of dream are very astonishing (maya). The 
dreamer experiences objects that are not experienced by others in com¬ 
mon with him. Badarayana calls a dream maya, because its nature 
is partially manifest. Only God, the Supreme Person, can project 
such strange objects 38 An individual soul also can work such a 
miracle at will when it attains emancipation, though its creativity is 
in a state of suspense when it is in a state of bondage. According to 
Ramanuja, in the dream state the dreamer is made by God to enjoy 
pleasure or suffer pain, as the case may be, as a consequence of his 
minor actions. 39 Dreams are also believed by Ramanuja to indicate 
the good or the bad future of the dreamer. In this respect the 
dreamer has no control of his own over his dreams. 

While the author of the Yoga-Vasistha regards wish-fulfilment 
as the cause of dreams, Ramanuja holds that the cause is the will of 
God. The dream objects are thus real for him, because they are 
created by God. Ramanuja’s view that God is the creator of dreams 
is akin to the doctrine of imported dreams. The others are ‘repro¬ 
ductive* (anubbuta), ‘conative’ (Prarthita), ‘creative’ (Kalpita), ‘physio¬ 
logical* (dosaja) and ‘congenital* (Bhavaja), 40 
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All cognition is thus real. The acarya has set forth his views 
on this point in details, but has not refuted the views of others. The 
views opposed to Ramanuja’s are chiefly these:— 

(a) Atma-Khyati of the Yogacaras,* 

(£) Asat-Khyati of the Madhymikas, 

(c) Akhyati of the Mimamsakas, 

(i d) Anyatha-Khyati of the Naiyayikas, and 
(e) Anirvacaniya-Khyati of Advaita of Safikara. 41 

Professor J.N. Sinha has enumerated and explained five more views 
in his book Tndian Psychology*. They are :—Alaukika-Khyati, 
Sadasatkhyati, viveka-Rhyati, Prasiddhartha-Khyati, and Sat- 
Khyati. It is needless to say that the last view in this group is advo¬ 
cated by Ramanuja. 42 

(B) Inference 

The second source of knowledge is inference. Its basis is per¬ 
ceptual knowledge. As perception judges its objects as qualified, so 
does inference. Ramanuja distinguishes two kinds of his inference : 
(a) inference from the observation of particular cases i.e., inductive, 
and ( b ) inference resting on general truths i.e.> deductive. 43 Inference 
is again twofold : (a) inference for one’s own sake and ( b ) inference 
for the sake of others. 44 

Knowing the concomitance of fire and smoke, Devadatta goes 
to a mountain. There he sees a cloud of smoke rising from the peak, 
and recollects the relation of smoke and fire. Observing smoke on 
the peak, he infers that it contains fire. This is an instance of infe¬ 
rence for oneself. The inference for others consists of five premises 
viz . (a) proposition (pratijna), ( b ) reason (hetu), (c) example (udaha- 
rana), ( d) application (upanaya) and ( e) conclusion (nigamana). The 
Vi^istadvaita does not, however, attach much importance to the num¬ 
ber of premises in a syllogism. 45 

Reason plays an important part in syllogism. If it is not valid, 
the inference will be unsound. The conclusion that there is fire in 
the mountain drawn from the existence of a cloud of dust therein 
will be wrong. False reason appearing in the guise of a true reason is 
a fallacy (hetvabhasa). It is of five kinds : 

i. Unproved (asiddha as in ‘The lotus of the sky is fragrant 
because it is a lotus such as the lotus of a lake 5 . 


Vasi^tha also advocated Atma-Khyati 
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2. Contradictory (viruddha) as in ‘Matter is eternal* because 
it is fashioned like time 5 . 

3. Inconclusive (Anaikantika) as in ‘Sound is eternal, because 
it is knowable like time. 5 

4. Futile (Kalatyayapadisfa) as in ‘Fire is cold, because it is a 
substance like water. 5 

5. One that has a stronger argument on the other side (pra- 
karanasama) as in ‘God is non*eternal, because He is devoid 
of eternal qualities. 5 

Comparison 

The followers of Gotama admit comparison (upamana) as a dis¬ 
tinct source of right knowledge. 46 Knowledge by comparison is the 
knowledge of a thing through its similarity to another thing previously 
known. Recollecting that a bos geavaeus (gavaya) is like a cow* a 
man concludes that the cow-like animal which he is seeing in a forest 
is a bos gaevaeus. This is an instance of knowledge through compari¬ 
son. But Vi$ist2dvaita does not admit it as a separate source of know¬ 
ledge. It may be included, says Srinivasadasa, either in perception 
or in inference or in verbal testimony. It may be included in percep¬ 
tion because it involves recollection. Since comparison requires a 
sort of concomitance, it may be included in inference. Its inclusion 
in verbal testimony is also admissible on the ground that recollection 
may be due to instruction by somebody else. 47 

Presumption 

Presumption is held to be an independent means of knowledge 
by the schools of Mxmamsa and Advaita Vedanta. It consists in the 
deduction of one thing from the declaration of another. If Devadatta 

is found fat despite his taking no food during the day, it should be 
presumed that he eats at night. But the Vi$istadvaita Vedanta does 
not regard presumption as a separate means of knowledge, but, like 
Gotama, includes it in inference. 48 

It should be added here that according to the ViSistadvaita 
school, the object of inference is not unqualified but qualified. The 
reason is that inference is based on memory which in its turn is based 

on perception, the object of which according to this school, cannot 
but be qualified (savifesa). 

(C) Verbal Testimony 

The third means of knowledge is Sabda (word) which is either 
sacred or secular. The Vedas, according to the orthodox opinion 
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which Ramanuja shares, are not books of human authorship. God 
gives the Vedas to Brahma in the beginning of each Kalpa. 49 The 
Vedas are divided into two sections. One of these deals with the 
sacrificial rites and rituals : the other with the nature of the Lord. 50 

The contents of the Vedas are threefold—hymns (mantra), expla¬ 
nations (arthavada) and injunctions (vidhi). A hymn suggests the work 
to be done. The value of arthavada lies in either commending the 
desirable or condemning the forbidden. In other words, it is prompt¬ 
ing and dissuading respectively for commission and omission of a 
particular act. An injunction consists in directing a person to do 
what is beneficial to the individual or society. 61 

The Vedic statements are all authoritative and reliable. There 
are other traditional scriptures and they are also to be depended upon. 
The Purana and the Itihasa are also acceptable. 52 Similarly the 
Agamas also are held in high esteem in the Vi§is{3dvaita school. 
In the $rl-bhasya, Ramanuja has argued at length the authoritative¬ 
ness of Pancaratra scripture. 53 

Srlnivasadasa holds that even the secular word is a means of 
right knowledge, provided that it has the merit of expectancy, com¬ 
patibility and juxtaposition. 

One particular word cannot convey its sense in the absence of 
other words required to complete an idea. The word 'lotus’ cannot 
give us the idea of a complete and concrete situation. We expect 
to know more about it. The meaning is complete when we hear 
some such thing as T see a lotus in the pool.’ Hence the importance 
of the element of expectancy in a statement. 

Similarly all words should be consistently used. A sentence 
devoid of consistency cannot be a means of right knowledge. 'Fire 
burns hay 1 is an instance of compatability, whereas ‘water burns the 
fuel’ is not. 

The third quality for a secular statement is juxtaposition. The 
words are to be uttered one after the other till the sentence is com¬ 
plete. If the proposition ‘Bring me a ring’ is divided into three 
parts, and each part is uttered after every half an hour, it conveys 
no meaning, and so cannot be regarded as a verbal testimony. Iso¬ 
lated words do not convey sense. They are therefore not helpful. 

The Ny2ya-vai§esika school also regards these three qualities 
as essential to a secular word’s serving as a source of right 
knowledge. 
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In this attempt to establish that the object of knowledge derived 
from verbal testimony is also qualified, Ramanuja resorts to grammar 
and the theory of the origin of words. 54 He seems to follow 
Sakatfyana and Yaska who hold that words originate from verbal 
roots.* 5 He then argues that every word is derived from the definite 
union of a root and an affix. Every suffix gives some specific 
character to the verb to which it is added. The suffix ‘tr’ for ins¬ 
tance, gives a particular shade of meaning to the verb ‘Kr’, and as 
a result we have the word c Kartr 5 meaning a doer. This is true of 
all affixes added to verbal roots. The suffix ‘man* in Brahman must, 
according to Ramanuja, add some character to the root f Brhi’, and 
the word ‘Brahman’, the product of the union of the two., must necess¬ 
arily stand for a qualified object. Hence according to verbal testi¬ 
mony too, the object of knowledge is qualified (saviSesa). 

But some words originate from onomatopoeia, others from the 
union of two or more words or particles ; still others are the results 
of haplology. Even the ancient philologist Gargya whom Yaska, 
the author of the Nirukta, summarily dismisses, suggests that a word 
should not necessarily be derived from a verbal root. 56 Yaska, 
Sakajayana and Panini seem, however, to l£y special emphasis on 
action. In consequence, they hold that even substantives are based 
on verbs signifying action. Ramanuja is in agreement with them. 

Ramanuja makes special use of verbal testimony in proving the 
existence of God. How can we know with our cogent logic a thing 
which transcends the sense-organs ? The syllogistic arguments do 
not carry us further. The acarya has, therefore, laid stress on verbal 
testimony Like Sankara, Ramanuja has understood pratyaksa and 
anumana of the Brahma-sutra as gruti and smrti respectively ; 57 and 
in this respect both differ from the Naiyayikas who understand the 
two terms as respectively signifying perception and inference. 58 

Ramanuja says that arguments are ineffectual inasmuch as they 
may be refuted by counter-arguments. Human arguments, he opines, 
are production of human intellect; and the arguments advanced by a 
person are liable to be refuted by another person. 60 Ramanuja 
therefore adheres to the scriptural testimony in matters of a trans¬ 
cendental nature. The arguments put forth to support the scriptural 
findings are, however, to be respected; and the acarya has cited 
Manu in corroboration of the view. 60 

It has already been seen how Ramanuja has employed perception 
and inference to prove the determinate nature of the object of 
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knowledge. It remains to see how he employs the third source of 
knowledge Le * 9 the scriptural testimony, to prove the same. It may 
just be noted that, according to Ramlnuja* the scriptural testimony is 
the only infallible proof with regard to the nature of ultimate Reality. 
The scriptures tell us the truth , 61 he says and adds that they are more 
affectionate even than thousands of parents . 62 They teach us that 
ultimate Reality is qualified. The Chandogya, for example* declares 
that It is existent (Sat ) 63 ; the Brhadaranyaka states that It is bliss 
(ananda) and consciousness (jnana ) 64 ; and the Taittiriya mentions 
that It is infinite (ananta ). 65 If Reality were unqualified, as Sankara 
holds* how then could It be thus predicated ? A predicate qualifies 
and characterises the subject. The scriptures ascribe to Reality 
names such as Brahman, Bhtltnan ; and the very naming presupposes 
characterisation. The word ‘Brahman* suggests that It is great and 
It nurtures the creation . 66 Reality is thus qualified. The denial of 
sattava, rajas and tamas to Reality is not a denial of Its essential 
qualities such as truth, consciousness, bliss and infinitude. 
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f?f?tf fe ?>?'?snsfa?c?rf?-3r«?qf #?if?c?*r 1 

^ C C ^ 

(?|r?t x. qe) 

24. (?) fc?ff5?f?^qeT g??f?c?5?T?Rq I ??M? 3?fff??q, 

f?3? %%, ?>????? I (??>5?3?tfa?iT \) 

(?) ?fe fgf??? ffe??*?? qtnsr?? =? 1 

?f?s??t?? ? ?r|r?T???rf?7-?T?? %f? fgf??? 1 

?. ?. ^) 

(?) ? =? ?s5c?rf??r?--?f?5 ??? q? 1 

(?t?I 3 ?? \. \i) 

25. Indian Psychology : Perception by J. N. Sinha, page 53. 

26. ?f?Tf??f????%f? ??f?T??? ?f| ?c?f?f? I 
fs?l?rr?-?f??? ???? ???r?f?????i??r-??5f?c2at?i3i a?l?^ 1 

(??>S?cT?tf'T?;i?T ?^T5TSlfrr ?) 

27. fqf?^? ?i? %?f?q f???qr f?????? ?fqr ? ??f????f§??? 

(«fl^7E?ir 1 . I,) 

28. (?) f?f??>???f? ?f???f???%? ?f??q?% 

'O CN 

?f??y?r?-|5??i«1 1 (?. i- {.) 
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28. (a) fafaa^-srca^fq afasraita a?g 5ra>u%-2r>!ir afaa.eq% stafafa 

^afaarr-saiRfafaGz-sicaaiaqq^: (%at4a?r?:, q«sa v^) 

29. aa agr faaTarg: 4414 afaaaaja 1 

agaarsra’a %Fa aaTswraafranT 1 aalfgaaalfqai- 

30. $ 4 faa aq>?rfaTsaTfq?aT: sraraT ^foaa^afqmasr-aarfasiTatataHaH- 

atarg 1 (aateaaalfqarat saasrat^i) 

31. aa asrfq asaaf gq-f^rrat faaraia^a f4aa*q acasa aarfq aa'snai- 
a?a?4a aara aa gfa saa^m a aafa wgna g?a vma a g faqar- 
aea?aa 1 (aa'l^a-Raalfwaf qqasr-atqa) 

32. a*?t ff araarfaaraa %5rat %arfa5Tal aaaaraaaaiaafafaa au^m- 
fafa gaata^tnala?: aaftarlfa 1 as?aaa>41aaiaa)T aaa^aa: 

gaan^r srr'iia awaaf% (a^rqT-snpTftpFr) 

33. a^a aaa a?a ag aa-asasp-^aar^ 1 (snpisratqn) 

34. aTarata g aa^aaTafasaaasaaacaig 1 (afraaa ■R. 3) 

35. aaafta agaa 4«a afe: aKaTfaraflfa1 

ataa 4«4 gfe# qaaT 4 a?a>af?a I (g^Tga 5 TPP 3 VT 1 GIW 

36. Yoga-Vasistha and Its Philosophy, page 56, 

3 7 . sr^a-afa^asra'l aaatfa^TfT-atqaa afqfaafaaaTaaaa aaiaia 

acafa 1 (sfbnsjm v, ■*. ^) 

38. twrras^t ^rt 5 ^ 4 qt 41 .trafaEn^^q^qr gfe ?raraq:?q?q qtq- 

5^STfqgtqq?I?r ff 5ftq?q I (sJVwisiitT ^. 3,) 

39. *rat 3 flqrqiq?qr?q-q;qHqt 3 T-q;HTg*rqT 4 aia^i 5 iq?miqa'iat?aqqng- 

woqrasrfggqTsqfa' i (4twcqq *.) 

40. Dreams Mainly From Hindu Point of View by R. Bharadwaj 

(Proceedings of the Indian Philosophical Congress 1937, 
pages 261—269). 

41. (*r) a?aqffqf^xq aqf^aialfa a a^ aca: 

1 («flwGqtr 1 . %. ?) 

(a) wicaaaTfaTafaaifa raaifa; aaifcrTwrar i 
aarfaa^a^aTfafTcJiaa aaTfaqa^a 11 
ataram aisrfaqn?aar atara^T afq 1 
aarfaaa aifaa^a sra: aaiaV: 11 

(q^RT-slarrara^a qn?tr*T) 

42. *ra: aa faaraara aaiaa i 

43. ai^agaia faaaat \*i arai^aat^j ar («ftai^aa ?. ?. ^.) 

44. a^aaaaia fata qara' %fa fear faaaa %faai|: (aal-aaa°) 
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45- *f-?s??-?>5R-f??r wnp^qror t?*rf?*re n? i 

(*icft ?s*Tcr-€r fq-^T) 

46. JrfTO'rniwif^ 9TKr<risr5nj«wi*nr 1 (??!?$?? ?. ?. \.) 

47. fTRp^C?^? SR?«*S???. I i 

3T?????c?R 35^ ?r ? ??f?: (??fas???tf73>T) 

48. rT?3r?wFTT*P : H?ra; (??TW?? 3. t \.) 

49 . ?t ? ??fc? sf^rjtfir ??? (5 %cTR?t?;°) 

50. *rra???iT5rfir , TT?3j $?3rr<>s? 1 ?tTie?5ifir'rre3;§T : R?;i , J3? 1 

(*Tcfto*ra4tf7^r) 

51. f?F?f??T?*: 1 (f?r?a?? R- *. V*) 

52. ffirfr?$TT^?W?^3? 3 =®?% 1 (%?r????:, <R 3 ? v* 5 ?) 

53. 373%? ??ra3t ?r? T r??ift %?f???sfr %?r?cr§^r- 33 ^iiT 5 -«rT 5 - 

^?'t'n??r : ??rf?-5rfii c n?3 ,: R?? ?1 t?ct- 5TI?3?? srami*? 3313; 1 

(sftopsmr y^) 

54. (?) ????-3??JTf3?? - 3t??f? - ???m?3^3cn - snrersromjm?*? 

5P5??3 f3f33T?-3?5-?'J?3T-S?re*3?<l 3 firf???-3*$fir 

5T®?: STRTTT^r I (^3T??3f: 3C53 Y$) 

(?) S$fir-7c33^!J q??33T33>-f35r?-?f?3c3T5I (^33?) 

55. ?? ?r3T??re?T?3rT?tfir ^wrs???? 1 (fire??**. ?. v.) 

56. 5T ???#% ?nr'?: 

57. (?r) wf? 3TT*H !Tc?«n??HTWTT? 

(?) 3>«f ??t??j=?% ?????> fir ? jR?«n??r?iwrf sr fir- 

??firv?rf?c3?: 1 (5rt?T*ri5?JT 3. ^v) 

(?) ?rPr ? ?Trsr? ?r?^ ?Irj? ?f??^?r??? f?r?s?T?? q?r?? 
?TtErTr3?3t ?r??tfir «r/???fir5f?r???i?& («fmcim ^V' 

58. («r) ?5T????? ?c?«n??t? (?fr??q;Y, y. ^?) 

(?) f?Sc?c??nc3JTTrTiT?T?-fir?! : 5 : ? 1 ?^r??^f ? ? -grsT ? ? 

?fe?f ???r?f f??r? ??f?c!; f?sr?c?«rfii5c?T? WTrrrr^r?- 

?t??T i (?e??T<s??) f?fe5r??fi??3?^?t 5?1?IT: ?^?p?r- 

?r?rTrrr % fir ?^??: w.firf??t 1 (sft^rrs?? y. y. ^«) 

59 . 5???fe-35T?i?JT?5n:??f? ??? &TI*?T3>l5rTfcrtf c??f? 3 !? 3 gEp- 

f5r?r - 'TwrcsrT^-fiT - ^s?c??r?T???r ??f?fgE5r??1?r?fir?f^rt 
?fir?ri: («fi?t^?iT) 

60. (*r) ?r?yfis?? ?rrf?^? ??nrriT (tsfiw??) 

(?) ?rr?' «r %?-5rrf^rr?ftf??r ? ??' 

??t: I (??: Ul\o%) 
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61. JT^cr^Tf? fk I 

C\ ^ ^ 

62. *TRrrfq^?Tpf stt^t i 

63. ^ *fNte*r?r (»i«ftwr \. ?) 

64. finrmnr** 1 (f^Rwn? 3. ^v) 

65. 5 FPnT*er w^r (afato r. ?. ?) 

66. ffc3T? U^TfffsRPT 1 

^ qlfrf^TTfe^Tfw II (f^c^gTl^Tpr x. I'R. XV.) 
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II 


Cosmology 

God, the efficient and the material cause—Evolutionary change in God’s 
modes—The process of evolution— Sense organs—Evolution of gross elements—The 
process of quintuplication—RSmSnuja’s rejection of the atomic theory Advaita and 
VisistSdvaita— SShkhya and Visist5dvaita-The ‘why’ of creation. 


The question as to whence this universe came into being was 
under discussion even in the age of the Rgveda. How beautiful 
ViSvakarma Bhauvana’s interrogation is—“Where did the creator sit 
down to forge the creation and with what implements ? Which was 
that forest and which was that tree of which the Deity made this 
world ? ,J1 The problem of the origin of this world seemed to be so 
intricate and insoluble at times that once Prajapati, the author of the 
famous Nasadlya-sukta was compelled to own his defeat when he said, 
“Who can know the origin of this world, who can say ? It is also 
doubtful whether the very Supervisor of this world in the highest 
heaven knows it or not. 5,2 

The sages postulated a creator of the world. Many passages 
bearing on the theme can be cited from the scriptures. 3 God is 
referred to as creator in the Gayatrl text which is held to be the 
essence of the Vedas. 4 The Sveta£vatra Upanisad says the same 
thing. 5 The creator is termed as Purusa, Skambha, Brahman and so 
on. The Yajurveda says that this universe is the creation of Purusa. 6 
Atharva-veda says that Skambha has propped up the heaven and the 
earth, the intermediate space and the directions ; and that He is 
pervading the creation. 7 The Taittirlya Upanisad says that Brahman 
is that from which this universe comes out, wherein it stays and to 
which it goes back* 8 

The popular term for the creator is Igvara (God). The 
followers of the Nyaya school hold that God is the efficient cause of 
the world and the atoms the material cause. Orthodox Sankhya does 
not admit the existence of God and explains the problem of creation 
in terms of the natural evolution of Prakrti (matter). Advaita Vedanta 
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holds that Brahman is non-differentiated being and explains creation 
with reference to the doctrine of super-imposition and illusion. 

According to Ramanuja, God is both the efficient and the ma¬ 
terial cause of the world. Both conscious souls and unconscious 
matter qualify Him. It is in matter supervised by God that the 
process of evolution and dissolution takes place. 9 The souls and 
matter are modes (prakara) of God who is Prakarin. The changes 
take place in God as prakara, whereas God as prakarin remains 
changeless. 10 In the case of the individual souls also the change does 
not relate to its essence but only means either contraction or expansion 
of consciousness. 11 It is thus that Ramanuja holds God to be both 
the efficient and the material cause of the creation. 12 

The view of God as the material cause of the universe, one 
might object, amounts to holding that the evolutionary change of 
matter is a change in the essence (svarupa-parmama) of God. This 
objection Ramanuja meets with reference to his view that the evolu¬ 
tionary change takes place only in the mode of God, but not in God 
Himself. While elucidating the relation between the prakara and the 
prakarin, the acarya has conveniently used the terms of Sarira (body) 
and Sarlrin (soul). He then argues that God may be both the 
efficient and material cause of the world just as a person (saririn) is 
both the efficient and the material cause of the nails and hair growing 
in him. 13 

God, according to Ramanuja, unites within Himself the animate 
and the inanimate beings. All beings from Brahma to a tuft of grass 
owe their existence to His will. It is under His guidance and super¬ 
vision that inanimate matter starts, in the beginning of a kalpa, to 
project this cosmos. It is by His will that the universe revolves. 
God^s will is not, however, the will of a despot, but functions in 
accordance with the past deeds of the embodied souls. 

God wills to be many, so that it is at His will that prakrti 
begins to evolve. The primeval stage of matter is technically called 
‘avyakta 9 or unmanifest. Of the avyakta is born the f mahat-tattva.’ 
The hnahat-tattva 5 produces ‘ahankara 5 which is threefold—the 
sattvika, rajasa and tamasa. They are called Vaikarika, Taijasa 
and Bhutadi respsctively. Eleven organs emerge from the sattvika 
aspect. They are ear, skin, eyes, tongue (as an organ of taste), nose, 
tongue (as an organ of speech), hands, feet, anus, the generative 
organ and mind. The first five are the organs of knowledge, because 
they enable the soul to know things. The next five are the organs 
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of action, because it is by means of them that the soul performs 
actions. The eleventh is the inner sense (manas or mind). 

Ramanuja admitted only five kinds of cognitive organs* but 
Srlnivasadasa* a later scholar of Ramanuja school* added mind to this 
list and thus admitted six kinds of them. 14 When an individual soul 
departs* Ramanuja says, it is accompanied by the mind and the five 
sense-organs. But he did not subscribe to the view that the conative 
organs too accompacy the departing soul. In this Ramanuja stands 
upon the authority of the Gita which clearly states that the departing 
soul is accompanied by six organs only. 15 But Srlnivasadasa held 
that all the eleven organs accompany the soul at its departure from 
one body to another. 16 Vasudeva Sastrl, a commentator on Yatlndra- 
mata-dipika* has tried to interpret Ramanuja in the light of 
Srlnivasadasa’s view by stating that the action-organs* like the sense 
organs* accompany the soul at demise. 17 The Gita is indeed in favour 
of the view that only the six sense-organs accompany the soul when 
it leaves one body for another, a view which Ramanuja endorses. 
But the Brhadaranyaka speaks of the departing soul’s being 
accompanied by eleven organs. 18 As regards the number of the 
organs in a living being, Ramanuja also mentions it to be eleven. 19 
There is a topic in the Brahmasutra on the number of the organs, 
ond both Sankara and Ramanuja are at one in interpreting it by 
holding that the organs are eleven and that they are subtle. 20 

Mind is the eleventh organ. It receives different names accor¬ 
ding as its functions. It is called ‘buddhi 5 when it decides* ‘ahankara’ 
when it misconceives* and C citta’ when it thinks. 21 Both Sankara and 
Ramanuja agreed on this point. 22 Mind is auxiliary to knowledge. A soul 
knows an object with the help of mind. All the synonyms as well as 
the different phases of cognition are* therefore, used to denote mind 
metaphorically or in a secondary sense. The Veda says that mind is 
knowledge (pra-jnana)* cognition (cetas), and substratum (dhrti); and 
adds that it is the internal, immortal light. 23 It is said to be located 
in the heart, 24 and is regarded as very speedy or rather the speediest 
of all things. 25 It is also pointed out that nothing can be done without 
its assistance. 26 It is difficult to put it under restraint, and it impels 
people to action through its manifold active phases* just as an adept 
coach sets in motion the horses through the reins held by him. 27 

The Process of Evolution of the Gross Elements . 

The tamasa ahankara produces the tanmatra of sound from 
which comes ether. Ether produces the tanmatra of touch whence 
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comes air. Air produces the tanmatra of colour which in its turn 
produces light. Light produces the tanmatra of taste from which 
emerges water. Water produces the tanmatra of smell which gives 
rise to earth. 28 This process of evolution is different from that admit¬ 
ted by Sankhya in this that according to the latter the tamasa ahahkara 
produces the five tanmatras which in their turn produce respectively 
the five elements. 29 

Triplication is the work of Para Brahman . 

Triplication (trivrtkarana) of the elements is not the work of 
Brahma, says Ramanuja. Brahma is himself born of the cosmic egg 
which is a conglomeration of triplicated matter. The triplication is* 
therefore,, the work of Para Brahman. 30 The Yoga-Vasistha equates 
Brahma with cosmic mind ‘which has imagined the world idea 9 . f The 
Brahma creates the world through his imaginative activity with the 
freedom and skill of an artist.’ 31 But, according to Ramanuja, the 
cosmic egg is produded by God (Para Brahma) through the triplica¬ 
tion of the elements which he brought into existence beforehand. 
Earth, water and light arc unable to produce anything before tripli¬ 
cation. It is only after the elements are mixed that they can produce 

anything. This intermixture is suggestive of quintuplication also, 32 

✓ 

according to Yatlndramatadipika. 33 
The process of Quintuplication . 

Venkatanatha says that having evolved the five elements, God 
divided each into two parts. He keeps one part intact and divides the 
other into four. The four sub-divisions of one element are then mixed 
with one each of the major divisions of the other elements. All the 
five elements thus intermixed are called quintuplicated (panclkrta). 34 
The following tables will make the process clear :— 

FIRST STEP 

Elements in their entirety. 



SECOND STEP 


Elements divided into equal halves 
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Third Step 

One half of each element is kept aside, whereas the second half 
is sub-divided into four parts. 


' ! ' ' t 1 

1 i i 1 ■ . 1 I l 

Fourth and the final Step 

Four smaller parts of each element are mixed with the greater 

part of the other four elements. For instance, the first smaller part 
of ether will go to the greater part of air ; the second smaller part 
will go to the greater part of light; the third smaller part will go 
to the greater part of water ; and the fourth smaller part will go to 
the greater part of ether. After ether has been divided, air will be 
divided in the same way. Then the turn of light will come ; then 
that of air ; and lastly that of earth. Thus the scheme of quintuplica- 
tion would be complete. 

The universe is made up of quintuplicated elements. But then it 
may be asked : why do we call water water and light light, when they 
contain certain percentage of other elements also ? The reply is this. 
In each conglomerated element one particular element predominates ; 
hence a particular name is given to each, 30 

Colour in Ether 

According to Visistadvaita, colour exists in ether too inasmuch 
as the process of qumcuplication puts the element of light into it. The 
appearance of blue colour in the sky is thus explained. 36 

Direction not a separate category 

Unlike the followers of Nyaya and Vaisesika, the Visistadvaita 
does not admit Direction (Dik) as a separate category. The latter 
explains the existence of Dik with reference to ether by stating that 
it is caused by the movement of the sun. 37 

Ramanuja's Rejection of the Atomic Theory 

Ramanuja is opposed to the atomic theory. Gotama and Kanada 
seem to be silent on the question of the nature of the creation 
and dissolution of the universe, but later writers belonging to their 
schools have dealt with this question. They believe in God as the 
creator of the universe. It is the will of God that sets the atoms on 
functioning in the beginning. Combination of two atoms results in 
a diad. Three diads are formed into a f trasaretiu% and four such 
trasarenus are formed-into a caturanuka, and their further combina¬ 
tion results in grosser things of innumerable variety. But Ramanuja 
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states that the view of Kanada must be rejected by those who aim at 
the highest bliss. He says—just as Sankara had done before—that 
the followers of the Vedic tradition have not accepted the atomic 
theory of creation. 38 

A Contrast between Advaita and Visistadvaita, 

According to Advaita., the ears,, skin, eyes, tongue and nose are 
produced separately, in an order of succession, from the sattva parti¬ 
cles of ether, air, fire, water and earth. 39 The combined sattva 
particulars of the elements produce intellect and mind. 40 The organs 
of speech, the hahds, the feet and the oagans of evacuation and genera¬ 
tion are produced separately, in an order of succesiion, from the rajas 
particulars of ether, air, fire, water and earth. 41 The combined rajas 
particles of the elements produce the five vital airs. 42 This process 
differs very much from that of Visistadvaita, as will be clear from the 
following tables :— 
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Ramanuja's difference from Saiikhya View 

According to Ramanuja, matter evolves under the supervision 
of God, whereas the Sankhya does not postulate His existence. Even 
a theist should not hold, a follower of Sankhya would argue, that 
nature evoles under God’s supervision, because God is regarded by 
the scriptures as incapable of any action. 43 If the supervisor is 
a propeller, a question would arise : c Is God a propeller of matter 
through His own activity or simply by His proximity ? The first 
alternative cannot hold good, for there is no activity in God, as the 
follower of Sankhya would urge. The second alternative too, is, 
according to Sankhya, equally unsound, for in that case even a donkey, 
for example, may be regarded as a propeller in the case of the ori¬ 
gin of a pitcher. The adherent to Sankhya, therefore, holds that 
just as a cow’s or a mother’s milk flows on, by itself, for the sake of a 
calf or a child ; similarly unconscious matter unfolds itself without 
external influence, for the emanicpation of the purusas. 44 To this 
Ramanuja objects that no non-intelligent thing can produce an effect 
in the absence of an intelligent guiding agent. Wood for instance 
cannot form itself into the shape of a house or a conveyance without 
the agency of a carpenter. 45 Although some instances may be shown 
where the non-intelligent matter seems at first sight to work of itself, 
yet a deeper insight would reveal the controlling influence of an in¬ 
telligent principle. 46 In cases such as water coming down from the 
clouds, one may indeed say that non-intelligent water works of itself; 
but such a statement would be wrong, because, as Ramanuja reminds, 
the scriptures teach us that God indwells and controls water and so 
on. 

The e Why' of Creation, 

Just as an individual creates dreams to fulfil his wishes, similarly, 
according to the Yoga-Vasistha, the Cosmic Mind creates the 
objective world to fulfil Its will, for c the law of evolution of rise of an 

objective world is the same in the case of a dream.or of the rise 

of a cosmos ! 47 The existence of cosmos is ascribed by Yoga-Vasistha 
to the creative activity of Brahma ; but f the rise of Brahma in 
the ocean of Brahman’ has been stated to be the most mysterious 
fact. 48 

The Rgveda reveals that God created the world as it had been 
before. 49 Badarayana favours the view and maintains that the names 
and forms of this world are the same as in the previous creation. 50 
According to Ramanuja, the Supreme Person remembers, at the termi¬ 
nation of dissolution, the constitution of the preceding universe, wills 
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to become manifold and creates the world. 51 The process of creation 
and dissolution goes on repeating itself Kalpa aftea Kalpa. There is no 
end of this cycle. He is the Lord of all, yet he has engaged Himself in 
the work of creation. The motive which prompts Him is nothing 
but sport (Ilia) 52 . He fashions the universe by His mere will. He is 
busy in the affairs of the world just as a great ruler arranges a game 
at balls simply for his amusement. The creation is manifold. There 
are beings of various types—high, middle and low. But God is not 
open to the charge of cruelty and partiality, Ramanuja says., because 
inequality of creation depends upon the deeds of individual souls. 53 
On this point there is agreement between Sankara and Rama¬ 
nuja. 54 . 
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Ethics 


Action, knowledge and devotion—Disinterestedness and equanimity—No 
forbidden action is to be done—Renunciation of acts springing out of desire— 
Action necessary at all stages of life—knowledge—Devotion—Sankara on actions— 
The four kinds of action—Yajna etc. are not to be relinquished—permission to 
eat prohibited food only for self-preservation—Assumption of a child’s attitude 
—faithful discharge of duties is worship of God. 


When a man comes to know that worldly pleasures are but 
transitory and mixed with pain, he loses interest in them, and tries to 
have a different form of pleasure from a higher plane, specially 
divine ; and with a view to attaining it, he has recourse to the various 
sacrificial rites ordained in the Vedas 1 . These eleborate rites* it is 
believed, lead the soul to the paradise of Indra, the abode of pleasures. 
These pleasures are undoubtedly superior to those of this world* but 
they are also transitory. For one is bound to return from Indra’s 
paradise. 2 A wise man is therefore not inclined towards such rituals 
which are the causes of re-birth. 

The scriptures have suggested three means of attaining salva¬ 
tion—action, knowledge and devotion. For Ramanuja, the last 
is the principal one * and the former two* its auxiliaries. 

The essence of the theory of action as taught in the Gita is that 
whatever action a man performs should be performed disinterestedly 
i. e., without aiming at the consequences. 3 Duty is to be done for 
duty’s sake* and not for the sake of any reward to be had here or 
hereafter. All actions have their appropriate consequences, but wise 
are those who are neither puffed up at their success, nor dejected at 
their failure. 4 One who can receive success and failure with equani¬ 
mity is a man of right action. 5 It is not for us to look forward to the 
result; we are only to work, regardless of consequences. No for¬ 
bidden action is to be undertaken, because it makes the mind impure. 
Acts springing out of desire (kamya karma) are to be renounced ; 6 
but sacrifices* charity and austerity are not to be relinquished. 7 
They are to be performed so long as the body persists. 8 It is a wrong 
idea that man can attain salvation by giving up all actions. Action 
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is necessary at all stages of )ife. Without action life would not be 
worth living. An action performed in obedience to God will not 
produce bondage. On the contrary, such an action will please God,® 
and produce perfection for the agent. 

Knowledge consists in the correct understanding of the differ¬ 
ence between the body and the soul. 1 ^ The body is an effect of 
prakrti which is always changing, whereas the soul (purusa) is change- 
lees. Both prakrti and purusa are without beginning, 11 The soul 
enlivens the body just as the sun illumines the world. 12 The three 
gunas—sattva, rajas and tamas—constitute prakrti; hence they belong 
to the physical side and not to the spiritual. When the soul 
rises above the influence of these three gunas, it enjoys immortality. 
A man who follows the path of knowledge is never disturbed by 
outward happenings. For him, pleasure and pain are alike. He 
does not aspire after praise, nor does he dread censure. He does not 
care for honour or dishonour, because he is firmly established within 
himself. 

Devotion is saturated through and through with love. Every 
man has a desire to love and to be loved. This inborn inclination 
towards love results in limited pleasure. But if it is directed to 
the Supreme Being, it results in unlimited and endless happiness. 
God is to be loved as a father, a mother, a friend or a lord. He res¬ 
ponds in an appropriate manner to whatever relation man establishes 
with HIM. 13 The love that changes with changing circumstances is 
not true love, but selfishness. In true love there is no expectation of 
any reward. 14 The true devotee cannot but love the lord. Those 
who love worldy things and the Lord simultaneously are persons 
whose love is only partial. Even such partial love is, however, better 
than no love. But when compared with pure, divine love, it pales 
into insignificance. God is Himself love concrete. He cannot ignore 
the devotion of a devotee. He welcomes even such an humble thing 
as a leaf, a flower, a fruit or water offered with devotion. The in¬ 
visible God reveals His glorious, divine form to the devotee in all 
mercy, and grants him fellowship in His celestial abode from where 
there is no return to this world of misery. 15 . 

According to Advaita Vedanta, action primarily purifies the 
mind, and devotion contributes to its concentration. 16 Secondarily, 
their result is the attainment of Pitrloka and Satyaloka respectively. 17 
But the veil of ignorance is removed only by true knowledge. Sal¬ 
vation, as Advaita Vedanta holds, can therefore be attained only 
through knowledge and not through action and devotion. The ‘prog- 
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ressive release 5 (Krama-mukti) which a devotee attains is not the 
final aim of the scriptures. It is merely a stage preparatory to the 
final identification of the individual with Brahman. At the dawn of 
true knowledge, a devotee attains salvation along with his deity viz. 
Hiranyagarbha. 18 The Krama-mukti resulting from devotion to the 
lower Brahman is thus only subsidiary, whereas the "quick release 5 
(sadyo-mukti) consequent upon the knowledge of higher Brahman 
is primary. Devotion cannot then lead to salvation in the strictest 
sense. Similarly, as Advaita holds, action can only help an aspirant 

in purifying his mind, but cannot be a direct means to his emanci- 

* 

pation. The scriptures have prescribed action, according to Sankara, 
only for those who are still labouring under ignorance (avidya). 19 
Actions are to be performed only until true knowledge dawns. They 
have no value for a man of knowledge just as the digging of a well 
has no value for a man who finds himself in the midst of a deluge. 20 
A man desirous of an empire does not make any effort to obtain a 
farm. 21 The various actions viz those that are to be performed every 
day, those that are accidental and those that are desired are for a man 
of knowledge as futile as the prohibited ones. 22 The absolute cessa¬ 
tion of transmigration (samsara) is possible only in sannyasa which 
means renunciation of all actions. 23 Knowledge alone is conducive 
to real happiness. Even knowledge in connection with action (jnana- 
karma-samuccaya) is of no avail with regard to the attainment of 
final liberation. 24 The alternative view on sannyasa and tysga and 
the preference for karma-yoga as expressed in the Gita holds good, 
according to Sankara, only in the case of those who tread the path of 
action and not those who have chosen the way of knowledge. 25 Not 
only those who follow the path of action, but also those who devote 
themselves to the task of placating God are said, according to Sankara, 
to be living in the darkness of avidya. 26 

Ramanuja however differs from Sankara. According to him, 
action promotes devotion, and so it should be performed even by a 
man of knowledge so long as he is alive. 27 For a man who is quali¬ 
fied to pursue jnana-yoga, Ramanuja says, karma-yoga has superior 
advantage over jnana-yoga, because the former is easy to perform. 
One is to perform actions till the goal is not reached—salvation is 
not attained. 

Badarayana held] that the highest benefit (purusartha) accrues 
to a person from vidya and not from action. 28 Ramanuja has the 
same view, and while commenting upon Brahma-sutra 3.4.1. quotes 
from the Upanisads such passages as C A man of knowledge reaches 
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the Highest.’ 29 But he holds that Badarayana only expresses here 
his difference from Jaimini who held that a man is most benefitted by 
action. 30 And he Adds that the word c Vidya’ used by Badarayana 
means meditation upon, and devotion to, God. 31 

On the view of Ramanuja, knowledge is only a means of redemp¬ 
tion, so that it requires the co-operation of different kinds of action. 
He compared knowledge to a horse which, though a means of convey¬ 
ance for his master, requires attendants, grooming etc. The horse 
will, of course, carry its rider, but a smooth riding requires certain 
actions on the part of the rider. 32 Action is manifold—the daily 
(nitya), the accidental (naimittika), the desired (kamya) and the 
prohibited (pratisiddha). That a man of piety should eschew what 
is prohibited by the scriptures e.g. stealing and lying goes without 
saying. Again, such a man has, really, no liking for them ; he also gives 
up those actions whose origin lies in desires. To give up such actions 
is called renunciation which is an essential characteristic of the 
religious aspirant. 33 The daily duties, however, such as ablution and 
oblation and the accidental ones such as bath at the time of lunar and 
solar eclipses are to be performed. The sacrifices, alms-giving and 
austerities tend to purify man and hence they are not to be relin¬ 
quished. 34 One should cultivate the habit of remaining calm, subdued, 
satisfied, patient and collected. 35 

It may not be out of place to note that Ramanuja agrees with 
Badarayana in putting no restriction on food to be taken by the 
religious aspirant. A man of wisdom, according to him, may eat even 
prohibited food, but he may do so provided that such food is absolute¬ 
ly needed for his self-preservation. 36 The acarya has mentioned the 
case of Usasti, a prominent theologian, who ate prohibited food to save 
himself from the ravages of a famine, but who eventually refrained 

from drinking prohibited water when the right kind of water was 
available elsewhere. 

Ramanuja holds that the duties relating to various aSramas also 
are to be discharged by a man of wisdom, 37 because karma contri¬ 
butes to vidya. In this respect he differs from Sankara who affirms 
that there is no necessity of karma for a man of knowledge. 

If rightly done, action is not detrimental to final beautitude. 
Not only the daily and the accidental actions but also the desired ones 
can procure emancipation, provided the agent surrenders his agency 
to the divinity. 38 Such actions as the construction of temples, laying 
out flower-gardens, sweeping sacred places, plucking and gathering 
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flowers for the worship of God procure perfection for the agent; and 
by perfection Ramanuja means communion with God. 39 

Learning is good* but no unnecessary stress is to be laid upon 
it. It is to be given up at some stage or another* and the attitude of a 
child is to be assumed, says Ramanuja in agreement with some of the 
teachings of the Upanisads and Badarayana. But what is the nature 
of a child’s attitude ? Ramanuja replies that it is an attitude devoid 
of pride and arrogance. It is however only the absence of pride etc. 
that should be aimed at by an aspirant and not the child’s wilful 
behaviour which is prohibited by the scriptures. 40 Control of speech 
is another special feature of the life of a man of knowledge or 
devotion* who is accordingly called a muni. 41 

All these actions are auxiliaries to the religious way of life in 
more or less the same sense as are the duties pertaining to the 
asramas. The Lord has said that faithful discharge of one’s own 
duties is itself the worship of God. 42 
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22. ?t®tt JiFcrt^rf^r^TOfiFi imf^i?R?!jfiF^?rTi;r»iT- 

Fsrtiwt fRci?i«n 5 r| 3 igi ( ra?g«jT Fir ^FiFxt^irirFi i 

(?^cr^ is) 
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23. s#-^##?grm5mg-fais5TgmTcgfar i B: ?farc>TT*r: 1 

(ggfeenr, <ps '* k $.) 

24. («r) are»n«T fasTggsm^r g g Hgfaprat: 

(^gfagg, 755 YV£) 

(*rr) g srrgfaGsr sfa-gF?gmsfa i (g«ffa?nT 755 vv£) 

25. sjrFtrp tT^rfsrf?TH^ 5 ^ fa^^rr g frtgfassH a^grfag: sfanfagt- 

S^«fg | (*ffamt 5 TT^W^W ?C- 3.) 

26. g g^ggirr gfa 4>*r*ifts?rr: 

(^mgf srPR-gicgg {*. %\) 

27. srrgfasssgifa ferircrciKrcfafg gig?*rrg?r-ggTffa g§ra?rTfs fa?gg- 

fafasp grqfasg spigg i (^ft^rrzrt TmR5mi«m 3. s.) 

28. 5^rr«ffs?r: srsgifefa gT^cig*!!: 1 (gfggrgg 3. v. ?) 

29. wpfagrfatfa tt* i (tfarcfatafagq r. ?. ?) 

30- (*r) 5 fa?fi 3 gggrggret gsmgffafa^fafa: (gfgggg 3. v. ;?) 

(srr) sfrgffar fagl fat^s# s*rr ^n?gfag. sg?g 

5 pwf fa sir fafagfarq; sp»faT qg q; 5 rfa?gpmfa fasrt 3 
g>gf*m I (sfl-TTIEq-JI 3. v. vs) 

31. sjTrctarerc’-'rof^jj 1 (^t-'srmnv. ?. ?) 

32. qzn 3^7»i»T^r-?rrzT?r^?fts5^: mfa^?fwfa?i*i^«T^»ft«T?ri^fr^risPr 

fa?rr faR4fa%^-^TT7fa^7i7srr 1 

(«ft-*TI^ir V. ^) 

33. ^JTsrfa 5^>rffa^ 'B# *tb b f^nfafa 'B5rf?n»T: 1 

(’ffantf TriTm^vncq-^ v) 

34. JT5r?T5T6'T:-sr>rfa tfa^j ?r ?^ifa?fa fm^BpR^unq^p- 

1 (Bterizit ?u. ^) 

3 5 - («r) ^TB^m^cr: 1 (w^rg^rr 3. v. ^) 1 

(?rr) ^fn^fa^sizcft ?tr ?nnr|5r: 1 

(afsrc'rcrB v. 

36. (sg) ?rgff?TRJTfa^ P?3Jc^ l (go |o V. 

(*rr) gpfapgfa ErrzrrTcgqRfritg sgfcriwrfrsrr 1 

x. 35) 
(sftvmgjj; v. ^c;) 

37- wrsrwfg ^gffa qgfa- • *fg:, mgssftggfarflg ^ftcftRifagr far^g- 

?gf35ftgg-fafaTrggT facqgg fafagRifaRg; 1 v. ^) 

38. g %g^f fa^fafafaB'BgfcgF'Ti ?rgffiTf qg-sgp^ify 
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*far€cr- 3 >q*cqrfa^ qcsrcrrqr^sqcf c r?q=qq l Tfaf?f sri c »ft1% i 

(iftcTRT TTm^T'sq^ 5 ^) 

39. i^tinfa epiifijn5nifHiTf^!ji?rT ; T?^^3j5j'?tiT'^ c r?ir-qi^ ; ir-s¥qs'?T|tq%'ifr- 

fa cirqcqq- 

faq^^T^ 1 ***qfa faqrf farifaqfa ^Tcsnfafe- 
nwrcqfa 1 ^nnqqvn^q n* ? °) 

40* (*r) fafair fa^si^r i 

(^?w? k) 

(srr) qJTrfat:|#r^JTrg; 1 (q^rpq 3 . V. Ye) 

(?) qisreq qc^Rwfa^^ij^q qqq fa^iq \ 

(sftqt'sni X ve.) 

4 1. (q) jrfaqfag^rqcgT^T^ i (w^r^qq y. yc?) 

(wt) ?ra: qirtfaqqf«rqq 4 qfqfa^q: qtfa?qrfafa?riq|?T- 

fa^q faqtlfa (ssfjvtT^ Y. Yt;) 

42. (ff) qqt ^cnqigcT^fa^t 5iq%qq q qqfaq clef, cf 

qifa^^ctTTcqcrqiqfaqciqwsq qcsrqTqi^cqifar^r fafe 
fafqfa qrcq: 1 (qfclTqKTqTqqqTKiq: ?«;. Y^) 

(STT) q|T^q^5tqqTqq^T«rqqqfaq|tgqfITqq^T-qcqqTTiqqsftcr: I 

(«ffqr^ Y. Y. ^) 



IV 

Ontological Categories 


Matter—Time—Pare essence—Consciousness—souls—God, 


God is one and without a second* the scriptures say, 1 But this 
according to Ramanuja, does not mean the non-existence of individual 
souls and matter. What it really means is that there is only 
one God and that He is matchless. Yamuna had argued in bis 
Siddhi-traya on these lines* 2 and Ramanuja agreed with him. The 
philosophy of Ramanuja is a philosophy of devotion ; and devotion is 

possible only when a devotee has an object of devotion before him. 
Ramanuja established the non-duality of ultimate Reality by arguing 
that God has all the cit (conscious) element and the acit (non-cons ci- 
ous) stuff as His modes (prakara or Sesa), 3 but he made it quite clear 
that individual souls, matter and God have their own peculiar qualities 
by virtue of which they remain distinct from one another. 4 While 
dealing with the ontological aspect of Ramanuja’s philosophy, we are 
therefore required to notice in particular that the Acarya believed in 
three principles viz.* the cit or conscious souls, the acit or unconscious 
matter and XSvara. The author of the Sarva-darsana-sangraha has 
cited a verse epitomising these categories. 5 Cit is many in number 
and is of three types—the bound, the emancipated and the eternal. 
Acit is the unconscious principle characterised by three gunas—Sattva, 
rajas and tamas. XSvara is the Almighty who rules over all from 
within and without. 

In place of the two terms employed by Ramanuja viz . cit and 
acit meaning respectively the individual souls and matter, Venka?anatha 
has preferred to use ‘ajada 5 (non-inert) and c jada’ (inert) respectively. 6 
The latter terms have been more in use specially in the writings of 
later Vi£ist5dvaitins such as Anantarya 7 and £rinivasadasa. 8 Accord¬ 
ing to Vehkatanatha, substance is twofold—inert and non-inert. The 
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following table will give a more comprehensive idea of the various 


kinds of substances 

* - 



Being (tattva) 

i 


i 

Non-substance 

(adravya) 

1 

Substance (dravya) 

1 

1 

‘sattva 5 , ‘rajas’, 
‘tamas 5 , c sabda 5 , 
‘sparsa 5 , c ropa 5 , 
c rasa 5 , ‘gandha 5 , 

‘samyoga 5 and 
‘sakti 5 . 

I 

Inert (jada) 

1 

i 

Non-inert (ajada) 

1 

1 \ 
Matter Time 

1 1 

Tratyak 5 ‘Parak’ 

i i 



i iii 

Souls God Pure Conscious- 


essence ness 

(Suddha- 

sattva) 


It is clear from the above table that Venkatanatha divided sub¬ 
stance (dravya) into six, namely, matter (Prakrti), time (kala), pure 
essence (guddha sattva), consciousness (jnana), soul (jiva) and God 
(Isvara). 9 Anantarya is of the same opinion 10 and Srlnivasadasa has 
also admitted all these categories. 11 

An inert (jada) substance is that which is not self-illumined. 12 
It is twofold—matter (Prakrti) and time (kala). Matter is beginning- 
less/ 3 but subject to mutation. 14 Sattva, rajas and tamas are its three 
qualities. 15 —the qualities which induce men to act. 16 At the end of 
a Kalpa, all movable and immovable things enter into prakrti which 
is then undifferentiated. 17 Again, at the beginning of a new 
kalpa, prakrti brings forth, under Divine supervision, all 
beings—moving and non-moving. 18 According to Anantarya, prakrti 
has four phases. In its first phase it is called ‘avibhakta 
tamas 5 and is like a seed lying on the floor, showing no signs of 
change. In the second phase it is ‘vibhakta tamas* and is like a 
seed which has been sown in the soil, and which is ready to undergo 
changes* In the third place it is called ‘aksara 5 which is like a seed 
that has absorbed moisture from the earth. In the fourth phase 
it is ‘avyakta 5 which is like a swollen seed ready to grow into a 
sprout. 19 Prakrti, then, develops gradually into ‘mahan 5 , ‘ahaiikara 5 , 
the sense-argans, the subtle and the gross elements. It conceals the 
nature of God from individual souls, Ramanuja says, and perverts 
their knowledge so as to believe that it is an object of their enjoy¬ 
ment. This is the Divine maya 2T . But this may3 is not a mere 
appearance or purely phenomenal on the views of Ramanuja as is on 
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that of Advaita Vedsinta. On the contrary, it is, Ramanuja holds, as 
real as the prakrti of Sankhya or the atoms of Nyaya-Vaigesika. 

Time 

The conception of time is very old. The Rgveda mentions that 
God created the year after he had created rite (rta), truth (satya), 
night (ratri) and ocean (samudra). 22 The Yajurveda tells us that 
all the 'moments 3 (nimesa) came out from the Refulgent Person i.e. 
God. 23 Vasudeva Abhyankara, author of Praka£a, a commentary 
on the Yatlndramatadlpika, supports the ancient conception of time 
by basing himself on the authority of Chandogya Upanisad and the 
Taittiriya BrShmana. According to him, the expression ‘in the begin¬ 
ning 3 occuring in the Chandogya Upanisad (6-2-1) 'Only Sat it was 
in the beginning, O amiable 3 , 24 indicates a distant past; and the 
word 'then 3 contained in the Taittiriya Upanisad (2.8.9.3) 'Neither 
as at nor sat existed then 3 , 25 similarly points to a very remote past. 
Ramanuja himself has not said much about time. He has, however, 
only incidentally referred, in the Vedarthasangraha, to several 
divisions of time from a nimesa to Brahma’s life-time. 26 According 
to classical Visistadvaita, time is one of the fundamental categories. 
Though an inert substance, it does not possess the three qualities 
of prakrti. It is eternal and three-fold—past, present and future. 
Time has found no place as a separate category in the Sankhya system. 
Such statements as God transcends limitations of time, occuring 
in the Yoga-sutras 27 , do not indicate whether Patanjali and his 
followers recognise time as a fundamental reality. The Nyaya-Vaisesika 
school, however, included time in the list of substances 28 recognised 
by it and this was in agreement with Vi^istadvaita philosophy. The 
minor divisions of time as recognised by Visistadvaita school, are 
as follows :— 29 


18 

nimesas 


i kastha 

30 

kSsthas 

» « • 

1 kala 

30 

kala 


1 muhurta 

30 

muhurta 

* * • 

1 ahoratra 

15 

ahoratra 

• • m 

1 paksa 

2 

paksas 

• • • 

1 masa 

2 

masas 

• • * 

1 rtu 

3 

rtus 

• • * 

1 ayana 

2 

ayana 

« • A 

1 varsa 


There are then 'yugas 3 , 'manvantaras 3 and ‘kalpas 3 . 

A kalpa is a day of Brahma. His night is also of the same 
duration, and his life-time is said to be his hundred years, which is 
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technically called f para, S3 ° and the half thereof ‘parardha. Ramanuja, 
however, states that Vaikuntha is not affected by the modes and 
changes of time. In this §rlnivasadasa agrees with him. 31 

A non-inert (ajada) substance is that which is self-illumined 
(svayamprakasa). It is of two kinds : the one existing by itself and 
the other existing for another. An individual soul is a non-inert, 
self-illumined substance existing by itself. God is also a substance of 
the same nature. Both are therefore called f pratyak\ The attributive 
consciousness of an individual soul is also non-inert and self-illumined, 
but it exists for another viz. the individual soul. A substance similar 
in nature is ‘pure essence 5 or Suddha-sattva. Both are called ‘parak 5 . 
Ramanuja himself has not mentioned the divisions of cit (Venkatana- 
tha’s ajada) into ‘pratyak’ and ‘parak 5 , but the terms have been freely 
used in later writings of Visistadvaita philosophy. 

Consciousness 

Consciousness is an attribute which cannot be separated from 
the subject. It presupposes a self whose attribute it is. The relation 
of an individual soul with its attributive consciousness is like that of 
a gem with its luminosity. 32 It radiates from the centre, the soul, and 
reveals, not only itself but the external objects also. An individual 
soul is not, however, identical with consciousness ; both are distinct. 
But since the latter subsists in the former, they cannot be separated 
from each other. The relation of this inseparability is called f aprthak- 
siddhi 5 . In its empirical state, consciousness works through the mind 
with which it is usually identified. 33 It is again finite in the same state 
inasmuch as its scope becomes limited by some action or the other 
with which it is specially concerned. But it becomes infinite in salva¬ 
tion when its contact with any specific action comes to an end. 34 

$uddhasattva 

3 uddha-sattva in Visistadvaita is supposed to be the stuff of the 
bodies of God and the individuals in a state of purity. The Brahma- 
loka or Nitya-vibhuti is also made up of the same substance. But it 
is interesting to note that Ramanuja has never said so. The Acarya 
has, on the contrary, mentioned that the Divine form is His own 
essence (svarupabhuta) just as His bliss, consciousness and other attri¬ 
butes are. 30 As regards the word ‘Brahma-loka 5 , he takes it to be an 
appositional (Karmadharaya) compound which suggests identity of 
the two- 36 Nevertheless, §uddha-sattva seems to have been a contro¬ 
versial topic on which the followers of Ramanuja have differed from 
one another. According to some, as Venkatanatha points out, it is 
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inert (jada); some maintain that it is primarily inert but secondarily 
or metaphorically non-inert; while others affirm that it is purely non¬ 
inert. 37 But all believe it to be a substance different from the sattva 
aspect of prakrti. 38 . I propose to discuss this topic in detail in the 
chapter on the Divine form. 

Self 

The self or the individual soul is a finite, 39 but real substance. 
It is not merely a produce of super-imposition or ignorance. It is, 
however, a knower or the knowing subject. It is not mere conscious¬ 
ness which it possesses as an attribute. 40 Its nature is, really, twofold: 
it is conscionsness and at the same time is that which has conscious¬ 
ness. 41 By 'cid-riipa 5 is meant self-illumination. 42 But the self- 
illumined self is a knower and not mere illumination or knowledge. 
Knowledge presupposes a subject and an object too. The verb 'to 
know, 5 must have, like any other verb, a subject, and being a transitive 
verb, it must have an object also. 43 The knower, Ramanuja argues, 
does not merely undergo a change. 44 It is, he says,a support or a 
substratum (asraya) of attributive consciousness which is its own 
essential quality. 45 The atman who is characterised by consiousness is 
also the support of consciousness just as a gem is the support of its 
lustre (prabha), 46 Anantarya holds the same view. 47 According to 
the Chandogya Upanisad, the atman is that self-conscious principle in 
man which knows, 'I smell, speak, hear and think/ 48 The Brhadara- 
nyaka says that consciousness is the eternal attribute of the soul. 49 
Consciousness being a souFs inseparable, eternal and essential attri¬ 
bute, the soul and consciousness are some times identified. 50 The 
followers of Kanva recension of the Satapatha Brahmana, for instance, 
use the word ‘Vijnana 5 in a text where the followers of the Madhyan- 
dina recension use the word 'atman 5 . 51 

Souls are eternal and many in number. The 3 vetasvatara says 
that God is the eternal of the eternals and the conscious of the 
conscious. 52 He is one and fulfils the desires of the many. The one¬ 
ness of God and the multiplicity of souls is taught in the famous 
gayatrl text also. Ramanuja regards the atman (the individual soul) 
as anu. 53 The word 'anu 5 is generally translated into the English 
word 'atomic 5 , but Schraeder says that it does not mean 'atomic 5 but 
'small 554 . The heart is said to be the seat of the soul/ 55 The Gita says, 
'People discuss among themselves and hear from others much about 
the soul, but none is able to comprehend it/ 56 . Why ? Because the 
real nature • of it, says Ramanuja, is concealed by the will of God. 57 
None in this world has escaped the forgetfulness of one*s real nature. 
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From Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods, down to a vanaspati or a 
blade of grass, each and every soul is suffering from its illusory identi¬ 
fication with the body. Such concealment of the real nature of the 
soul is universal among mankind. It is most difficult to overcome. 58 
Devotion, however, proves to be the only way out. 59 

It is of interest, in this connection, to notice the following 
classification of individual souls, offered by Srlnivasadasa. 
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God 

Ramanuja’s God is the one object of supreme adoration* the 
infinite* blissful* omniscient, omnipotent, creator and ruler of the 
universe. The five phases of God as mentioned in Visistadvaita philo¬ 
sophy are 

1. The Transcnedental (Para)* 

2. The Emanation (Vynha) 

3. The Incarnation (Avatara)* 

4. The Immanent (Antaryaml), and 

5. The Consecrated Idols (Area). 

This is the order given in the Visvaksena Samhita 60 * which is 
approved by Srinivasadasa 61 . Quoting from the PancarStra—rahasya, 
Madhava has, however* said in his Sarva-darsana-sangraha, that a 

devotee is to proceed gradually from the worship of the idols to 
the worship of incarnation; from that to the worship of emanations; 
then to the worship of God, the Transcendental; and finally to the 
worship of God, the Immanent. 62 Ramanuja, however* has mentioned 
in his commentary to the Brahma-sutra 2.2.41 only three aspects : (1) 
Suksma i. e.* Para, (2) Vyuha and (3) Vibhava 63 or avatar a. 

The first is the Transcendental aspect. The notion of God’s 
transcendence is as old as the Vedas, The Rgveda has clearly mention¬ 
ed that Purusa is not only in the world* but also transcends the pheno¬ 
menal universe. 64 It further states that the entire world is only one 
fourth of Divinity* whereas His three-fourths are above it. 65 As a matter 
of fact, God does not possess four parts : it is only for the sake of the 
convenience of understanding the true nature of God* Ramanuja says, 
that He has been held to have four parts. 66 In fact* the sacred text 
simply aims at describing the infinite glory of God. He is, really, 
not exhausted in the creation. He is much more than that. 67 But 
Para is not the Absolute of Advaita Vedanta which has no warmth 
of feeling for the creation. On the other hand, Ramanuja’s Para is 
an embodiment of love and grace. The Acarya maintains that all 
the six Divine attributes are fully manifested in the Para aspect of 
God, The Divine form of Para is, according to him* made of these 
six attributes ; and he calls this aspect of God subtle (Suksma) 68 . The 
Transcendent God has His own Divine life, and Ramanuja holds 
that it is with this anthropomorphic aspect of God that a freed soul 
enjoys communion which is the summom bonum of human life. 
The second is the Emanation (Vyuha). It is in this aspect that 

we conceive of God as creator, sustainer and destroyer of the 
world 69 . 
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The third is the Immanent (Antaryaml). God is not only busy 
in the work of the world* but He also pervades it. It is He who 
supports matter and individual souls. He is thus the indwelling princi¬ 
ple of the universe. 

The fourth is the Incarnation (Avatara). God assumes at times, 
various forms—animal, human or divine—as occasion demands, with 
a view to protecting the virtuous, punishing the wicked and upholding 
righteousness. 70 

The fifth is the Holy Images duly sanctified. Invoked by the 
devotees* God is pleased to condescend to inhabit the sacred idols for 
the sake of His worshippers. He forgets, as it were, His almighty 
nature and infinite glory to accept their humble offerings such as 
leaves, flowers, fruits and water. 71 
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13. (?) srffirjstf wnt ^F? f?Fs 1 

(u?tt???—? tar?M ?s. ?$.) 
(?) ??T STf^R^lf??? ?F?f?: STfeTHlf^cTT I 

(^T???f, 1^3 \ \ y„) 

14. srffa^r s?^ 1 vs u*) 

15. St?T?*??tF? ??> SW: I (*ft?T?M, U- X) 

16. g#: 5^r: ?frF?-?f???: STm^iftF?: STTtR-sfnFfgggf ?gt: pT: 

??>f?cT ^JT ?????: ?»T?<t ??c??t I (?t?T?P2T X) 

17. ??T?r-???Tc?sprF? ??tFx3j gcnF? ?tF*ppt ?ff? ??:- 

5r55?r^irt ^rwrfawm^T ?<gf *stt??t???^ 1 

(?I?mTTG? $.. vs) 

x8 - ??t?t srffa: ??T«T%grFsT?T ??rm ??^ 1 

(xfaTPTr*? $.. Vs) 

19 . vg??f?Ff?^?P?T?t??F???)' ??:, ff?T?g:??l3RFsW ??:, ?TS'jF?5?- 

???ta3??wm, 3^?t3rcr?T??s?^R, ?f3*?r?k> ?gig f?l^: 1 

(fTOT^ftjst??, %zs n) 

20 . (?) F?<rforaT???5ft ?t*??Tgt- 

.g?5Tnft ?raH 1 (?^r%vt^t) 

(?) ?Rr: ^I? ???cP?^rf?'d?T? 1 

(?t?T?tG? vs. ^V) 

21 . ?? VT^r PT*pft ?I?T ???T^ ??? 5 pNt-?i€? 

??r F?f?cTT I VS. ?Y) 

22. ^f ? ?c? ?r¥ft5ra'T?t-?3n?? 1 
?cft 7T5??T?? ?§JT ?i[T?: I 

?f5T?gf?I?f? ??c?7> ?3TT?? I (^T? ?o. ^o. ?, ^) 

23 - ??F?%?r srF^ F???: gw?F? 1 (?w 

24- s?? Hti???? ?ra^ (w^ 1 ? %.. r. ?) 

25. ?TPRI?tvft (?FtIt1 ? R. =:. $.. \) 

(?u%? ?o. \^. s.. ?) ? 0 wr° ?o. k. ^ 

26. F#?fiF5i^?rg|xrffe—'TCmjforHftF??!?^—^ tFttFp^F?— 
F??mF?—H?'TFwT?F?F?Tr-ggf?qF!.^!jT?R?gT?f?—?|iF?^F? 1 

(^?m?f) 

27. 5 ??^ 5 ?: 1 (?>rg? \. ^\) 

28. (?) 'jF?3in'Te;3Tt ?rfa^T? fejnwT ?? ?F? S 3 ?Tfiir 

(??F??f?ii ?. ?. k) 

(?) ? i rcf???m F?3?F?F? ?TT?f%?rF? (??f??^?g ?. =. \) 
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29. (?) mm ?? fsRM err: ^rr:, f%?cq;?T gf?: 

TT? g ?r??:. 

?t gn?|5rRr wTff suffer 1 

TTfw ? ?T?cft*T? 5J5TT: I (^g^gF? ?. V^t) 

(?) ?gr?? Fq%qr?g Frsm ?t: qjsrr: 1 
ar?g fq?g 3 ggjff g7??iF???rg 1 
^ g F???|ttt?: q$r?& gsrq? ? 1 
q$fT g?fsq?V 3PF?-£Ggft ?T??g ?Tg?t 1 
§?V §rt ?r?fF??reft ??Tg ^g????? FqF?: 1 
5 T?^ i ?FcT??? sFsTgTFP?? ?c?R: I 

(??Tqrtg ?. V. I 

(?) f?5T?^??g g?r<T[f TTTg?gj I 

? c gqFg?g?r-?rfg fgg?r??F?^TF? 5 11 
f?5rFr?g ?prr% qfrert t ;: ?iF?^r F??r 1 
?-???^? ???qr f5FrF??g ?F??t Fs?t: 11 

(5r^T?F???T?Fnj:) 

(?) tr? ?g?????;?t#5rF?? ??F? 1 (g?rag) 

30. F??? ??? ?rgg ?gcni 1 

?c?^re? TO??F??r?cr i (^®?r?^ : ?T?fi3j:) 

3x. Fg??F?ggt 3 F??r?Tg?%Fr ??? ? 1 %F?? ?? 

grfcftF? ??F? 1 (?d>-s?g?iFq?:T k°) 

32. ??? 5TTg??F???? ?F?jJifgtgt ??t«t?c?F?? 1 

(^^teit) 

33- 5rrg?? ?7>?f7rrFcc?F???r??? ^gq^TTggiFgf? ? FgFr?: 1 

(zrat?????tFq^r q^s y,£) 

34. srgtw? qr?qjr ?fF???r???.gr??? <??gf??-?ng?? 1 

(«ft?rc? V|Yi?«,) 

35. ??r ?rr?T??: q??q g^rgr; ??^q??r F???ig ??^qggg?n?g%?qFq ?q 

^c?t ??^q??r F???Tg ???qg?g 1 ms \\o) 

36- f??r???qF?f?T^g ?^? ?>?? ^Fr ^??r???? g^egrg 1 

(^t?r^? v. 5. \\) 

37* 5TR7? %?f??nr?F?F?gF?Fr ??tf? F?c?g^: l 
?r?p?i?fr?g%? sr?3rFr ?f ?g qrsmgT ??r ?r 1 
5R?i???rg f?Fq?g ?gq???nF?c?T|^% qr g i 
5rT7c?r?rs;7qnJ5>fc73g?j????g?q?i?rrq?l? 11 

(g??g?iiq^Tq ^) 

38. ?v? ggr???rg F??^grg (???g?:T??Tq 
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39. (sfhnrar q. 3. R 3 ) 

40. jwt sfW tRft sn^Rr 

srraggr^r sraRmFrer ^Rfo?: fas: 1 ssfoRr ?jRr- 

5^: ?Rr 1 (sfftnsir R.^.R's) 

41. fafr q? f| 1 (sffar'ar) 

42. Rq'nT f§ Fnrsremr 1 ^qfswrafatrRJTT trfo q swrennqq 1 

(sfbmar) 

43. q ff q^^Wrqrqfaqr^q^wr^f ¥?q q snfaft 1 

(sffaisq) 

44. q q qr^qq Rtfaqiq^qq 1 (qfarrar) 

45. ?ri3?r f| srq-gqrrqqqq 1 wrq qrw factreq FmTrfq^qq^q fqqq 1 

(?ffvn^) 

46. srr^: spmqrqfasq ^1^7 sqTqqrqqq ffaqfqr-srqrqf'i'Tqq 1 

(qfaT'ar q. 3 - ^) 

47. q q nwi cqr srqmt (faspqfasraq 3*5 ^) 

48- m jft ^ fqsnqftRr q mqrr.(^refar ?q. v) 

49. q ff fT?Tr^fir^rrM% t rFr^ft'ft RrefasRrqrfqtqTq 1 (f^nw v. 3, q$.) 
50- f^qgqrqrcqrqRqqt fasiqfqRr sqq^r: fasTqJrqrer 

gqr: 1 (sRwt^ q. 

51. jnEtfR^n: ^i^R^T^fRiqR Rhitiir^t gnnfqRr^%cr^: ^r^nf 

^rrCttifPr IV^r^# ? ?rrwRr Rr^sq.?Rr q> 

f^rr^r RraR^nfe ^ ^r^r: 1 («Rviikt 

52. Rr?irt f^fT^ft %cR#cPTRT 

Jftrr ?|^t zft f^^iRr %■ U) 

53. sralg^nifncui («fV*r^ 3 T q. V 

54. The surprising solution of problem, then, is that in our passage 
the word anu does not mean ‘atomic’ but ‘small, little’ in the sense 
of spatially restricted. 

(Schrader’s Introduction to Psficaratra, page 90). 

55 - sTR^ftr If&rRm R^cgqwd; 1 ff«rRr: 1 

(sfarnsr q. qic) 

56. sTT^nkciw Rf 

tr?Rr q#f ^t^i:, 

^qRRr; 

^ 11 (ifRrr v) 

57 - qTrRrsqRRT ¥7 Rrctf^cra; 1 

(^t5n>sq v q. v) 
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58. <7TT zratrfiT gqppft *TtT JTRT pdTUT |:#T *r3PT: 3TFdsPT?!T 3T^Tr: ¥T 

fTfSTCT I (’ft’cTTW^ vs. ?V) 

59. iTrarTFrd ^trtTgcf ddfclRT d STT^ % ’THTT^f ddfddtfldf 
?n:fNr ?rf%^PtviTf?cr 1 (5#^) 

60. *pt sr^i^r: 7%% srr|€?T^r'n^rr: 

3 f^ finrar Ft^st ?r€%r|5nn 1 
snrfadTO 3 * cf^rr ?qrg: g^rrffd: 

fcdd T^r STT|Tf ddT: II 

Visvaksena Samhita quoted in Prakaga, a commentary on Yatlndra- 
mata-dipika, page 83 

61. qq srht tssrc : 'n^f-fqwidJrfj^dfadTCf^ <f^swR : i 

(qcTteWddtfaFT, 'T'ss =;B) 

62. cI^qfrf^Ro^-g;^Trf?iqtftr?f 5 r^ I 
tRTfsTcqq fag’TFTdstq STO^Rt I 
yfgcff ferfrTrfer-fq^rq^fUir-^WT:, 

^rrTtrrT^rffqTf'n^qf«rF%'t ^ i (dq^qsftrl TmrgoRRHn) 

63- crfs drg^qrsq tr^r .i fqwqdT^ s^i 

5TW 5TfT dT^Wr ^Sftf STFSTd ^Fd d?F?d I 

r. ?. v?) 

64. ^ vpq: (m7%? \o. 5.0. Y^) 

65. <Tretar fq^T ^rtPr f^7r??qifrf (g'ffacr’i) 

66. jftq rftS5Pfr5f ” feqT ^cTtPt” fc^TIT^sq'Tl^r: 

15^4: q7^ftqT?RI«T: “%Ctf BTFU^rf I^TTf^F^iTc^tWW 
^irtsrt'Tf^f^ivrcqT^fr 

67. STcft 7 qTtrt^ ?o. 50. ^) 

68. ^it 5 ^qsrqregoqfsrcrp; T 5 ir^r 1 

('sffvn'Eq R. \ Y?) 

69. ^ ?f^qirft. spt^-^h: ^ 1 srer^r:.=q 

^Fd' 1 stPps^:. 7srt[r^ Frqff^: 1 

(cTt^R cited by Vasudeva Abhyankara in his Prakasa commen¬ 
tary on Yatindra-mata-dlpika, page 85) 

7°. git git i (ift?rr Xu) 

71. t T5r" 5®q <Eof cftif zft Jr vr^cqr spt^Ft i 

^TfcgvrfdlRdrFiT SrqdTcdd: 11 


(dVcTT M^) 






CHAPTER III 
THE NATURE OF GOD 

Part I 

RSmSnuja’s criticism of the views of Sankara, BhSskara and Yadava. 


In order to establish his theistic conception of the universe, 
Ramanuja has criticized the views of his opponents. His polemic was 
mainly directed against Advaita Vedanta of Sankara, besides -the 
schools of Bhaskara and Yadava. 

The Advaita-vada usually comprises the views of Sankara and 
his followers. Before offering his criticism of the Advaita schools, 
Ramanuja points out its main featured. According to Advaita, 
Ramanuja says, Brahman is essentially unqualified conciousness only, 
and though in itself free and self-luminous, it appears to be in bondage. 
When true knowledge viz. ‘Thou art That 5 dawns upon the indivi¬ 
dual, he becomes one with Brahman . 1 The differences are not real. 
‘Some Vedantists hold that there is only one finite soul and one body 
and ail the universe with its entire multiplicity is his imagining’ 2 . 
Illusory are the preacher, the scripture, the reader as well as the know¬ 
ledge attained through the scriptures. And all this is known through 
the illusory scriptures . 3 

To Advaita position that Brahman is unqualified, Ramanuja 
objects thus. The Upanisads say : c It willed to become many 5 , 4 and 
ff The created beings have their origin in It, are accomodated in It, 
have their support in It 5 . 5 ‘It 5 stands for Brahman and we know from 
these scriptural texts that Brahman creates, supports and destroys 
the world. The scriptures also tell us that Brahman is all-knowing, 
all-powerful, lord of all ; all beings are Its modes ; none is equal to 
or greater than It; Its desire is true ; Its resolve is infallible ; It 
enlightens all. These and other qualities of Brahman, contends 
Ramanuja, would be meaningless, should the Advaita view be taken as 
correct. 

Ramanuja then proceeds to refute the Advaita view that Brah¬ 
man is real but the created world is unreal . 6 He says that if the 
effect be unreal, then the Upansadic proposition, ‘One can know all 
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by knowing one’, would be meaningless, because in that case there 
would be nothing at all for us to know or there would be confusion 
between the real and the unreal. 7 The proposition, therefore, can 
hold good only if the ‘all’ be taken to be real. 

It might still be contended that some Upani^adic passages state 
that Brahman is devoid of any quality. Such passages are : ‘This was, 
O amiable, only Sat before*, 8 ‘Only one without a second’, 9 ‘Truth, 
knowledge and infinite is Brahman’ 10 ; ‘Partless, actionless and quality- 
less* 11 . To all this Ramanuja’s reply is that here the word 
‘this’ refers to the world; the world ‘before’ to the state before creation. 12 
When the scriptures state that the world was c sat\ the word c Sat says 
Ramanuja, refers to the Sadaimaka i.e. one whose Soul is Sat (God). 
According to him, the names and forms could not be differentiated 
until the process of creation started. 13 The subtle condition of matter 
in the state of chaos is indeed the cause of the gross stage of matter in 
the cosmos; but Brahman is associated with matter in both its aspects 
as its inner ruler. As Brahman is one and the same in the two cases, 
the cause is not separate from the effect. In fact, Ramanuja holds 
that the effect is but another phase of the cause itself. Ramanuja 
further states that the denial of a second to Brahman is really the 
denial of any other ruler of the universe. The word ‘advaita’ (one 
without a second), he continues, does not imply that Brahman is unqua¬ 
lified, one and homogeneous, but that It is peerless without there being 
a parallel to It. 14 

Ramanuja holds that the universe in its multiplicity is related to 
God just as a body is to a soul. God and the universe can, therefore, 
be no more treated as identical than soul and body can be. In sup¬ 
port of this view Ramanuja quotes such passages from the Upanisads 
as ‘Who dwells in atman’, 15 ‘Whose body is atman’, 16 ‘Whose body is 
earth’. 17 Since the universe consisting of matter and individual souls 
is, as it were, the body of Brahman, the names of multifarious objects 
ultimately denote Brahman. 18 Thus the word ‘thou’ in the famous 
statement, ‘Thou art That’, signifies the indwelling God of whom the 
individual soul signified by the word ‘thou’ is a bodily aspect, and the 
word ‘That’ means God who is the primal cause of the universe and 
the repository of all auspicious qualities. 19 As the Upanisads reveal, 
God is changeless and faultless, and the universe is the product of the 
mutations of His body viz. prakrti. 

The Advaita school holds that Brahman is unqualified conscious¬ 
ness, because It has been characterised as ‘consciousness alone’ by 
the scriptures. 20 But Ramanuja disagrees by holding that conscious- 
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ness is an attribute of Brahman, and that a substance possessing an 
attribute cannot but be qualified. 21 The soul, in fact, is knower and 
knowledge-both in one. It has, therefore, consciousness as one of 
its attributes. The soul cannot be identified with consciousness for 
the simple reason that it is more than consciousness. Moreover, there 
is definite evidence in the scriptures to show that Brahman is qualified: 
‘The Reality is all-knowing 22 and all-pervading’, ‘Its perceptual and 
energetic activity is inherent and manifold. 23 Consciousness is thus 
only one of the attributes of God. How, then, can only one of them 
be taken to reveal His entire nature ? The mention of truth and 
consciousness as qualities of God leaves no doubt about the fact that 
He is qualified. 21 The expressions pointing to God’s being devoid of 
attributes (nirguna) simply mean that He can not be said to possess 
the attributes which belong to objects other than Himself. 25 

It is urged by the followers of Advaita that the unqualified 
Reality is self-l umin ous and that there is no need of proving that It 
is unqualified. AH words, again, indicate the qualified nature of the 
thing; and if qualifications are set apart, there remains an unqualified 
self-luminous entity which is pure consciousness (jnaptimatra). To 
this Ramanuja replies that even the word ‘self-luminous’ (jnaptima¬ 
tra) signifies something particular, because the root and the affix of 
which the word consists together have a particular significance. 26 

* 

It is further urged by the followers of Advaita that Brahman is 
ever luminous by itself in Its entirety. But Ramanuja contends that 
if Brahman be purely self-luminous, the superimposition of the not- 
self on It is impossible. 27 Snakehood cannot be superimposed on a 
rope so long as the latter is luminous. If one specific character viz 
jnapti , however, be admitted to Brahman on the authority of the sacred 
texts, other specific qualities mentioned in the scriptures such as bliss, 
infinity and truth should also be attributed to It. 

If it is contended that there are in the scriptures passages which 
deny attributes to Brahman (neti neti), it would be necessary to en¬ 
quire into the nature of this denial. What, then, is the real meaning 
of the denial of attributes to Brahman ? Ramanuja replies that 
Badarayana himself has made the point clear in the Brahmasutra 
3*2-22. 28 What must be denied to Brahman are the qualities which 
signify its limitations. The scriptural denial of multiplicity to ulti¬ 
mate Reality, Ramanuja points out, means only this that nothing exists 
independently of God. 29 In other words, all things in the world are 
animated by God; they constitute His body, so to say. There is only 
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one God in the universe, and the denial of multiplicity is intended to 
strengthen the belief. 

The followers of Advaita hold that Brahman in Itself is unquali¬ 
fied consciousness, but that when Its essence (svarupa) is concealed 
by nescience. It appears to be many. The view, Ramanuja contends* 
is not sound for the following reasons. 

The concealment of luminosity by nescience may mean either 
of two things : (i) the obstruction of the generation of luminosity ; 
(2) the extinction of luminosity. 30 But since, as the Advaitin would 
himself agree, the luminosity cannot be generated, what he could 
mean here would be the extinction of luminosity which is the same 
thing as the extinction of the very essence of Brahman. 31 

Two of the statements made by the Advaita school about 
Brahman are worth noticing here. The one is that nescience (avidya) 
cannot affect the self-luminosity of Brahman ; the other is that it is 
owing to nescience (avidya) that Brahman, in Itself one, appears to be 
many. But Ramanuja objects that the two propositions are contra¬ 
dictory to each other ; for the former denies that nescience affects 
the Brahman, whereas the latter affirms that it does. 

According to the Advaita school, knowledge of the identity of 
the jiva and Brahman—the individual and the absolute—removes 
nescience, Ramanuja objects to this proposition and advances his 
objection in the forin of a dilemma. If the disillusionment is a part 
of the essence of Brahman, there is no reason why anyone should 
make an effort to get rid of the illusion. The effort would, really* 
be useless. If, on the contrary, the disillusionment is distinct from 
Brahman, no effort on the part of anyone would succeed in getting 
rid of the illusion. In other words, disillusionment being either 
essential to or distinct from Brahman, the attempt at the attainment 
of disillusionment would be either superfluous inasmuch as disillusion¬ 
ment is eternally realized; or it would be absurd, because the disillu¬ 
sionment is never attainable. 32 Besides, the knowledge which is 
said to be the means of the removal of nescience is itself of the 
nature of nescience. How can it then remove nescience ? 

Another difficulty, according to Ramanuja, would arise thus. 
Who is it, it may be asked, that knows the world of phenomena to be 
unreal ? It must be either Brahman or a superimposition on It. If 
Brahman Itself be the knower. then the Advaitin must admit, obvi¬ 
ously inconsistently with his position, that Brahman, as characterised 
by the quality of knowerhood, is Saguna 33 If on the other hand, the 
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knower is not Brahman Itself but a superimposition on It, then, 
Ramanuja argues, the superimposition as well as its cause, viz,, 
nescience should be admitted by the Advaitin to persist. 34 

The knowledge derived through illusory sources must, argues 
Ramanuja, be illusory or false. Ramanuja illustrates this argument 
thus. Suppose a man, while walking, sees a rope lying on the road 
and mistakes it for a snake and becomes afraid. Just at that 
moment, an acquaintance of his, whom he definitely knows to be a 
liar, happens to come there and tries to disillusion him. But all his 
efforts to persuade his friend to give up fear fail and the fear persists. 
Similarly, the knowledge derived from the so-called false sources of 
knowledge must be false and useless. So the followers of Advaita 
should either regard the scriptures and the contents thereof as totally 
real or desist from citing from them to prove their position. 
Ramanuja, therefore, points out that in the sacred texts on which the 
school of Advaita also relies contain no words or expressions whatever 
which divest, or aim at divesting, Brahman of Its qualities. 

Ramanuja then turns his attention to two prominent thinkers— 
Bhaskara and Yadava, who while holding, like him, that Brahman 
is qualified, differ from him in some details. 

According to Bhaskara, Brahman possesses all auspicious 
qualities such as sinlessness but is affected by the manifold mutations 
of matter which, for him, are real and not illusory. He further holds 
that matter limits Brahman by imposing upon It limiting adjuncts 
(upadhi), with the result that Brahman becomes individual souls 
with experiences of pleasure and pain. Anjndividual soul, though a 
part and parcel of Brahman, is yet divided from the latter by Its 
adjuncts which are of course real. 

If Bhaskara be right, then all the imperfections arising out of 
the limiting adjuncts must, argues Ramanuja, belong to Brahman. 
But in that case the Vedic passages which proclaim that Brahman 
is without any imperfections or defects would be meaningless. 35 

Bhaskara may, of course, contend that imperfection belongs 
only to the individual soul which is the product of the limitation of 
Brahman, whereas Brahman remains unpolluted just as the vast 
space (mahakasa) remains unaffected by the small space such as that 
which is covered by a jar (ghatakasa). But it is absurd, says 
Ramanuja, to conceive that a jar can divide indivisible space into 
parts. Just as a jar, he continues, is in direct contact with the space, 
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so the upadhi must be in direct contact with Brahman which is 
equally partless and indivisible. 36 

Besides, the view that the space occupied by a jar differs from 
the rest of the endless space is not sound. If we remove a jar from 
one place to another, the space in the former case will become ‘a 
space without a jar 3 , and in the latter case it will become c a space 
with a jar 3 . Similarly Brahman being one, without any spatial limits, 
if a limiting adjunct (upadhi viz. antah-karana) goes from one place 
to another, the Brahman of this place will become free as it were, 
whereas the Brahman of that place will be affected. The view held 
by Bhaskara, objects Ramanuja, would characterise Brahman as free 
in one case and as circumscribed in another. At each step of a per¬ 
son Brahman would thus alternately be unaffected, and the process 
will continue to repeat itself throughout the space a person traverses 
which is ludicrous indeed. 37 

Another objection urged by Ramanuja runs thus. If transmuta¬ 
tion should be admitted as an essential feature of Brahman, the 
Vedic passages which have regarded Brahman as immutable would 
become meaningless 38 . Farther, if transmutation be ascribed not to 
Brahman but to Its energy, then the difficulty would arise as to 
whether the energy is to be viewed as essential to Brahman or as 
a product of Its transformation. Ramanuja therefore concludes 
that the transmutation of Brahman is absurd in either case. 39 

According to Yadava, Brahman possessing unrivalled, unlimit¬ 
ed, inherent and auspicious qualities undergoes real (not illusory) 
transmutation into the material world and souls—human and divine. 
God and matter and individual souls, Yadava continues, differ from 
one another. God does not experience the kind of pleasure and pain 
which is experienced by individual souls. Again, in the state preced¬ 
ing Its transmutation, Brahman is undifferentiated ; because, as he 
says, God, individual souls and matter are then one. Hence non¬ 
difference is equally real. This view is called 'Bhedabhedavada 3 , 
the doctrine of difference-cum-nondifference. 40 

Against Yadava, Ramanuja's objections are as follows. Since 
Brahman is transformed into souls and matter, the experience of 
pleasure and pain which individual souls may have must belong to 
Brahman. It may indeed be contended that Brahman is not exhaust¬ 
ed in the souls and matter but is more than these and that in that 
aspect in which It transcends them, It is possessed of all auspicious 
qualities such as omniscience and infallible determination. But this, 
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Ramanuja argues, would mean that Brahman is only partially charac¬ 
terised by auspicious qualities. Besides, it would also follow that 
Brahman may be happy in one aspect and at the same time unhappy 
in another, which is absurd. Devadatta, for example, can in no 
way be happy, if one of his hands be besmeared with sandalwood 

paste and decorated with j'ewellery, while the other is beaten with a 
club or set on fire. RSmanuja, therefore, concludes that the view of 
‘Bhedabheda’ is no better than Advaita-vada which attributes nes¬ 
cience or illusion to Brahman. 41 
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Part II 


The cult of Visnu is not the cult of the sun—Visnu’s help to Indra in the 
latter’s fight with Vrttra and Sambara—The cult of Visnu is not modelled on 
the cult of Indra—Visnu is not ‘Hercules-Lyra’ of the sky—The cult of Trimurti 

—Visnu, the Brahman of the Upanisads—The teachings of some of the oft-quoted 
vidySs. 


Ramanuja’s God is indeed devoid of physical qualities : sattva, 
rajas and tamas. But existence, consciousness, bliss and infinitude 
constitute His very essence. Besides, God., as Ramanuja holds, has 
many other auspicious qualities such as mercy. He pervades the 
universe just as an individual soul pervades its body. It is due to 
His immanence in the physical world and the individual souls that 
there can be no duality in God. He is one. The universe is His 
body, so that all the diversities that there are in the world are con¬ 
tained in Him. God’s relation with the universe is that of a subs¬ 
tance with its adjuncts. But He, while being immanent in the uni¬ 
verse, also transcends it . 1 For God is infinite and so much more 
than the universe . 2 He is the creator, sustainer and destroyer of the 
universe which is only an infinitesimal part of Him. The motive 
which prompts God to create a world is nothing else than sport 
(Ilia ). 4 It is in Vaikuntha, His heavenly abode situate beyond this 
universe, that God lives in His glory , 5 as the Supreme Person of 
exquisite beauty. Those who possess true knowledge of their own 
selves and those who practise devotion are granted communion with 
Him in Vaikuntha. It is from there that God generally comes to 
protect the pious, to punish the wicked and to uplift righteousness. 

Ramanuja believed in one God. He was by no means a 
polytheist. Nor do his writings betray any trace of henotheism, 
according to which some one god or the other is supreme over the 
rest. He was not a deist either. Nor was he a pantheist; for while 
according to pantheism, there is no God apart from nature or the 
universe, Ramanuja holds that God is not exhausted in the universe 
but transcends it. Ramanuja was, strictly speaking, a theist, holding 
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the belief that there is one God who made this world and who governs 
it. 

Ramanuja’s God is Visnu. The word ‘Visnu 5 has several 
meanings such as fire, one of the Vasu-gods, 6 one of the Aditya-gods. 7 
But the Visnu of Ramanuja is not one of them. Visnu, as Ramanuja 
holds, is the Diety who is invoked and extolled by Vasistha and 
others in the Rgveda. Purusa, Narayana and Brahman spoken of 
in the Vedic literature, and Bhagavan and Vasudeva of the epics, 
the Pur anas and the Agamas are, for him, one and the same Supreme 
Being. These different names are held by Ramanuja to be only sy¬ 
nonyms of Visnu. 

The Vedic seers adored many gods—Indra, Agni, Varuna, 
Soma and so on. The ancient religion as revealed by the Vedas is, 
therefore, held by many to be poly-theistic. But the seers realized 
that the underlying principle on which the creation rests is one. 
‘Reality is one ; the sages call It differently. 58 They held that Reality 
is immanent in the creation and the term they used to denote It was 
Visnu. Visnu is one who pervades. The seers also applied the 
name ‘Purusa 5 to Him, meaning by it one who permeates the world. 
The name ‘Narayana 5 has the same significance. The conception 
of an all-pervading Deity was thus quite familiar to the Vedic 
sages. The Rgveda has characterised Visnu as beneficent, undeceiv- 
able, protector of the world, protector of the embryos, innocurous, 
bountiful, generous, deliverer, inoxious, wide-paced, new, eternal, 
having a blissful spouse, helpful to mankind, friend of Indra, wish- 
fulfiller, young, brave, all-pervading, lord and creator. He is said 

to live far beyond this world, and to have sustained all the worlds 
alone. 10 

According to Macdonell, Visnu ‘occupies but a subordinate 
position in the Rgveda. 11 He has arrived at this conclusion by 
observing that Visnu is extolled in ‘not more than five whole hymns 
and part of another 7 . But, while it is true that Visnu has been less 
frequently invoked than some of the other gods of the Vedas, this 
does not detract from the influence which Visnu exercised on the 
minds of the seers. Take the case of the Vedic eulogies of rivers, 
Sarasvatl should have been the most important of the rivers spoken of 
in the Vedas, if importance is measured in terms of the volume of 
praise she has received. She is lauded in three entire hymns, but 
this cannot, in any way, be detrimental to the greatness of Gangs, 
although reference to her in the Rgveda is very meagre, she being 
mentioned directly only in one stanza. The reference to jnana- 
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ksnda is likewise much less than that to karma-kanda, in the Vedas ; 
and yet the former is usually taken to be higher than the latter. 
So the smallness of the number of hymns on Visriu in the Rgveda 
should not, therefore, be interpreted as signifying this Deity’s subordi¬ 
nate position. 

A review of the Sun-theory 

Visnu seems, says Macdonell, to have been primarily conceived 
as the sun. In his opinion ‘Visnu’s three steps refer to the course 
of the sun.’ 12 The three steps, he says, mean, for most European 
scholars, the rising, culminating and setting of the sun. He adds 
that Aurnavabha also favoured this 'purely naturalistic interpretation’. 
But the view which Aurnavabha exactly held on this point is not 
clear. He opined, according to Yaska, that Visnu strode on Sama- 
rohana, Visnu-pada and Gaya-§iras. Out of these three the GayaSi- 
ras has been taken by some to mean the setting of the sun. Dr. 
Lakshman Sarup interprets it as the mountain of the setting sun. 
But this interpretation does not seem to be satisfactory. The Gaya§i- 
ras has no connection whatever with the setting of the sun. 
It is, on the contrary, a sacred place in Gaya. The Bhagavata has 
recommended it as one of the sacred places of India where a religious 
aspirant should live. 13 The Vayu-purana advises an offering of a 
pinda at the GayaSiras, 14 and has recorded the following legend to 
establish the sanctity of the place. 

There was once a demon with a huge body, whose name was 
Gaya. Devoted to Visnu, he performed an austerity on the Mount 
Kolahala in order to get a boon from the Deity. Visnu was pleased 
with the demon and granted him the boon. Thenceforward Gaya 
became so sacred that whosoever saw him went to Vaikunfha. At 
thisYama’s anxiety knew no bounds, and an assembly of the gods 
was convened to think out how they could help Yama in the normal 
discharge of his duties. The result was that the gods managed to 
put the demon under a huge slab of rock, so that he might not 
move about. God Visnu, then, put His foot on the slab to fix it 
perfectly in its position. As a result, the Gaya-§iras was rendered 
sacred to the limit of a kro£a, and Gaya with a radius of five kro¬ 
nas. 15 

The Gaya6iras referred to by Aurnavabha seems to be the above- 
mentioned place within Gaya. The Visnu-pada also, like the Gaya- 
giras, is a sacred spot bearing the footprint of Visnu. The Visnu-pada 
spoken of by Aurnavabha may correspond to it. Investigation may 
perhaps reveal SamSrohana to be a third place similarly sacred. Is it 
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not the sacred Udyat, 16 or Udayat hill in Gaya which, the Mahabha- 
rata says, is worth visiting by pilgrims ? Samarohana and Udyat are 
similar in meaning. 

According to Dr. B. Barua, 'the Vedic allegory of the 
three strides of Visnu as explained by Aurnavabha and the PaurSnic 
allegory of the upheaval of the granite hills of the Kolahala chain by 
volcanic action lie at the back of the Gaya-mahatmya story of 
Gayasura’ 17 . He opines that 'viewed in astronomical perspective, 
the Holy Land of Gaya is to present a picture of a cosmographic 
chart of the heaven above with visible representations of its principal 
dwellers, the sun, the planets and the stars, and with a fanciful loca¬ 
tion of the milky way, the three stations of the sun in the sky during 
his daily course and the three stations of the sun during his annual 
course. The sun on the rising point (Samarohana) is emblematic of 
childhood, the sun in meridian (Visnupada) is emblematic of glorious 
youth, and the sun on the vanishing point (Gaya-siras) is emblematic 
of old age or death.’ 18 

Dr. Barua has thus tried to clothe Aurnavabha’s theory in 
philosophic garb, but the point why GayaSiras has beed interpreted 
as vanishing point or setting aspect of the sun still remains in dark. 
The Gaya-riras of Aurnavabha cannot mean, in the absence of any 
convincing proof, to be the mountain of the setting sun. In any 
case it does not seem plausible to hold, as some scholars do, that the 
Visnupada and the Gayariras referred to by Aurnavabha respectively 
mean the meridian and setting of the sun. In Yaska’s Nighanfu 
the word ‘Gaya’ occurs, in the list of synonyms of 'offspring’, (2.2), 
‘wealth’ (2.10) and 'house’ (3.4); but not in that of'mountain’. 
Rai Kfsna Dasa has said, in his book on Indian Iconography (Bha¬ 
ratiya Marti Kal2 : Page 53), that worship of foot-prints is very old, 
and has referred to Visnupada near Gayariras as mentioned by Yaska 
in the 8th Century B.C. 

The 'parama pa da’ of Visnu must be, according to the above 
view, the final step of the Deity. So if the Deity be identified with 
the sun, His third step would signify the setting of the sun. The 
‘parama pada’ is said, on the contrary, to be always visiable like an 
extensive eye’ placed in the sky. 19 The sun is not visible after 
it sets in the west, whereas the devotees are said always to discern 
‘parama pada’ of Visnu. Again the 'parama pada’ of Visnu is said, 
in the Rgveda, to have honey. 20 But we cannot trace any honey in 
the setting phase of the sun, the so-called final step of Visnu. 
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The view that Visnu’s three steps refer to the course of the 
sun is not favoured by Macdonall also. He interprets the three 
steps after 6 akapuni and Bergaigne, ‘as the course of the solar deity 
through the three divisions of the universe’. In fact, there is 
hardly any reason for holding that these steps have anything to do 
with the sun. The Rgveda reveals that Visnu traversed the earthly 
spaces for the sake of man in distress’; 21 ‘He traversed the earth 
to give it to man for a dwelling’ 2 * and ‘He traversed the earthly 
spaces for wide-stepping existence ’. 23 Oldenberg, therefore, seems 
to be right when he states that ‘every definite trace of solar character 
is lacking in Visnu, that he was from the beginning conceived only 
a traverser of wide space, and that no concrete natural conception 
corresponded to the three steps . 524 The Vedic description about 
Visnu’s three steps indeed reminds one of the Divine immanence in 
the three ‘lokas’ referred to in the Gita (15.17 ). 25 Ramanuja, 
therefore, holds that these three lokas are (a) matter, (b) embodied 
souls and (c) liberated souls . 26 That Visnu’s striding may properly 
be interpreted as His immanence in the universe is shown by a 
parallel reference to the striding of Purusa. Like the hymn of Visnn 
the hymn of Purusa makes a mention about the latter’s striding . 27 

While enumerating the anthropomorphic traits of Visnu, 
Macdonell has referred to ‘the frequently mentioned strides which 
he takes, and his being a youth vast in body, who is no longer a child.’ 
In this the learned scholar seems, however, to have missed one of 
the epithets applied to Visnu, viz., Sumaj-jani 28 meaning ‘having a 
blissful spouse.’ 

Thus Visnu connot be the sun. He is creator of the sun. 

» • 

The creation of the sun by Visnu, in association with Indra, is un- 
ambigously stated in a hymn dedicated to Visnu . 29 This position is 
supported by the Purusa-sukta, a hymn traditionally recited in praise 
of Visnu, which reveals that the sun was produced from the eye of 
Purusa . 30 Moreover, the orb of the sun is a huge heap of fire, so 
that no human being can think of residing there. Had Visnu been 
identical with the sun, none would say : 

‘May I attain to that his well-loved dwelling. 

Where men devoted to the gods are blessed : 

In Visnu’s highest step—he is our Kinsman 
Of mighty stride—there is a spring of nectar .’ 31 

Another stanza expresses the similar human desire to go to the Deity’s 
place . 32 
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Macdonnell has traced Visnu’s Sudargana and also Garuda 
to the orb of the sun, the former on account of its round shape 
and the latter on account of its brilliance. But where, it may be 
asked, would he trace Visnu’s mace, sword, conch, bow and arrow ? 
He has no definite answer. At one time he traces Visnu Himself to 
the sun and at another he traces the Deity’s disc and vehicle to the 
same. 

To suit his purpose, Macdonell has derived the word ‘Visnu’ 
from the root vte which he holds primarily to mean ‘to be active .’ 33 
But this cannot be the meaning, for the root really means ‘to pervade’ 
c to permeate’, ‘to enter ’, 34 which goes to prove that Visnu is one 
who pervades the universe. 

Indr a* s Friendship with Visnu—An Instance of Euhemerism, 

Many of the European orientalists have indeed devoted them¬ 
selves to the study of the Vedas, the oldest extant document of Indian 
civilization. They have also translated and examined them. But 
owing to the vast remoteness of the period to which the Vedas 
belong, they are not unanimous as regards the Vedic age and the 
meanings of the myths occuring in the Vedas. Indra is one of the 
gods in the Vedic pantheon to have been eulogised by the sages. He 
waged a war against Vrttra, to which the Vedas refer very frequently. 
This warfare has been regarded as a myth by the modern scholars 
who have made efforts to explain it by putting forward several 
theories of which the following is an outline . 35 

With reference to the view held by Yaska, the great etymologist, 
some scholars have opined that Vrttra is nothing but cloud, and Indra 
is no other than the god of rain who disperses it. Hence the theory is 
known as the ‘Storm theory’. 

According to others, Vrttra is nocturnal darkness which Indra 
(the sun) puts an end to. This may be called the ‘Dawn theory’. 

The third is the ‘Vernal theory’ according to which Vrttra is 
stated to be the cold winter which freezes water, and Indra is 
represented as the springtime when the frozen water is melted by the 
rays of the sun. 

The fourth holds that Vrttra and Indra are respectively the 
darkness of the long nights and the light of the long days lasting alter¬ 
nately for six months a year in the polar regions where the primitive 
Aryans are supposed to have lived in the hoary past. 

The truth, however, seems to be that the Vedic mythology is 
euhemeristic, so that the gods described therein are real personages. 
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This view is based upon the historical school of the Vedic interpreters 
according to which the deities are not mere manifestations of natural 
phenomena. Veda-vyasa, the well-known epic-writer* delineated 
Vedic gods in details. His writings may be taken to be of the nature 
of exhaustive commentaries explaining all allusions and obscure 
meanings. Vy3sa is not, however* the first to start the historical 
school. Even Yaska mentions that according to the historians, Vrttra is 
the son of Tvastr* a demon 36 whom the Kausltaki Upanisad describes 
as three-headed. Though Yaska seems to belong to the naturalistic 
school, yet he did not refrain from quoting, whenever necessary, the 
views of other schools current in his time. He may havo had before 
him histories which date back even so far as the period of the 37 
Atharva-Veda and £atapatha. 38 Mention has been made of the 
Itihasa and Purana in the Chandogya too. 39 

There is a passage about Indra in the Rgveda, which is contra¬ 
dictory to the above naturalistic theories. It runs thus : c O men, he 
is Indra who found out, in the fortieth year, Sambara dwelling in 
mountains and who killed the powerful, sleeping demon 5 . 40 The 
phrase ‘in the 4oth year 9 is worth consideration in this connetion. 
No natural phenomenon e.g. storm, dawn, spring etc., can be said 
to occur after a lapse of forty years. Even the polar light appears 
and reappears after the lapse of six months. Now Indra had to 
fight his enemy* Sambara, for many years. Visnu is Indra’s friend, 41 
and it was, therefore, natural for him to help Indra. There are stray 
references to Visnu’s giving help to Indra during that prolonged war. 
As a matter of fact* Indra did beseach Vi&ciu for help, 42 and the latter 
responded favourably to the formers request. They were united 
in their effort to destroy ninety and nine strong towns of &ambara.. 43 
Elsewhere Visnu is said to have shaken ninety and four, which seems 
probably to refer to a penultimate state of warfare. 44 Instead of 
adding four and ninety together, Macdonell is inclined to multiply 
the two figures to get a number of three hundred and sixty 
which* he thinks* are the days of the year according to solar calcula¬ 
tion. 


£ambara was not, however, the only demon against whom Visnu 
and Indra fought. They countered the deceitful feats of Vrsa-£ipra 45 and 
killed hundreds and thousands of the soldiers of Varcin. 46 A person 
thus engaged in a war against enemies of one’s friend should 
not be imagined to be a natural phenomenon* such as the sun or its 
like* 
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In fact, Ramanuja’s Visnu is not the sun* but is sun-hued 47 and 
refulgent. 47 The sun is one of His vibhmis , and it gets its illumina¬ 
tion from Him. 49 . His lustre is compared, in the Gita, to that of 
thousands of suns. 50 The countless stars twinkling in the blue firma¬ 
ment constitute God’s cosmic form (viSva-iUpa) . 5l 

A critique of the view that the cult of Visriu was modelled on the cult of 

Indra. 

According to Dr. Bhagabat Kumar Goswami, there was a stage in 
the Vedic civilization when Indra was regarded as the king of the gods. 
As time went on, continues Goswami, ‘Visnu or the all-pervading 
God came to be looked upon with greater favour in the matter of 
Divine kingship’, and all the greatness of Indra and other gods was 
transferred to Visnu. He states further that the hymns dedicated 
to Visnu at a later stage were modelled on the hymns dedicated to 
Indra. Then he adds that the PaurSnic names ‘GopeSa’, ‘Govinda 9 
and ‘Vrajapati 9 for krsna, an incarnation of Visnu, show the influence 
of the cult of Indra and that even Sri, the spouse of Visnu. primarily 
belonged to Indra, 52 As regards this view, the following observations 
may be made. 

Indra’s kingship is indeed in strict accord with the Indian 
tradition. But the lordship of Indra has its limitations. He is deci¬ 
dedly superior to the gods , but inferior to God in the Vedas. It 
cannot be said that the Vedas are devoid of the conception of one 
Supreme God and are confined to mere panegyrics to the gods. 
There are passages in the Vedas which express Indra’s subordination 
and inferiority. The hymn on Man (Purusa-sukta), for instance, 
clearly states that Indra emerged out of the mouth of Purusa 63 , 
and tradition identifies the Purusa of this hymn with Visnu. 54 

The Rgveda, like the other Vedas, is an anthology of hymns 
composed by various seers. Some sages praised Indra ; some, Agni; 
some Varuna ; some, Usas; some, Visnu and so on. So if any one 
holds that the hymns on Visnu were modelled on the hymns on 
Indra, there may be others to hold just the opposite view. Goswami 
has built his theory on the resemblance between only a few words 
respectively occuring in the hymns on Visnu and Indra. But this is 
hardly convincing. It may equally be probable that the hymns on 
Indra were modelled on the hymns on Visnu. The extant Vedic 
anthologies (Samhit5s) are said to have been brought into their present 
form and arrangement by Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa. Styles vary 
with individuals. Even contemporary people are likely to write 
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both in similar and dissimilar ways. They may also happen to 
use similar words or phrases even without copying one another. 

Goswami’s thesis th&t all the greatness of Indra and some of 
the important attributes of other gods were transferred to Visriu 
when the latter was once raised to the highest position* does not 
seem to be correct. Visnu’s immanence in the universe is His own 
greatness, Goswaml himself has interpreted the word ‘Visnu 5 as 
"the pervading God\ So he should have thought that this greatness 
is Visnu’s own, and not transferred to him from any other god. As 
a matter of fact, no other god in the Vedic pantheon has this great¬ 
ness. It is His immanence in the world that makes Visnu the 

* 

Supreme. It is the climax of excellence which no other god—not 
even Indra—is said to have possessed. It is immaterial that the 
immanent God is extolled only in five or six hymns. As regards 
the other important attributes of Visnu, some of them are indeed 
common to, and shared by* more than one god. Qualities can indeed 
belong in common to more than one individual. Both a lotus and 
a rose are beautiful; and two poets, one contemplating the former 
and the other the latter will appreciate the beauty of the objects 
respectively contemplated by them. But this would not obviovsly 
be a case of transferring the beauty of one of the objects to the other. 
Visnu is depicted in the Vedas as friend of Indra, and friends are 
likely to have at least some common qualities. Hence there is no 
question of any transfer. The same may be said of other attributes. 
Supposing, in agreement with Dr. Gosw 5 mI* one holds that supreme¬ 
ness and other attributes are not* really, the intrinsic attributes of 
Visnu, the question would arise as to what His own attributes 
are. Visnu is extolled in about half a dozen hymns only. 

And if this small number of hymns be said to refer to His attributes 
which are, really* not His own but transferred to Him* He cannot 
be sp oken as having any attribute at all. As a way out of this difficulty 
one may only suggest that Visnu was a later creation of the sages who 
simply evolved a new deity to impose upon him the attributes belong¬ 
ing to the other gods. But this would be absolutely fanciful. 

As regards the view that the epithets such as ‘Gope^a 5 * 
c Govinda’, ‘Vraja-pati 5 , usually the epithets applied to Krsna, came 
to be applied under the influence of the Indra cult, it may be obser¬ 
ved that it is unwarranted in view of the fact that these epithets can 
directly be traced to the hymns on Visnu. There are clear references 
both to the ‘cows 5 and ‘Vraja 5 in the hymns on Visnu, No. 154 
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(Stanza VI) 55 and No. 156 (Stanza IV) 56 in the first book of the 
Ftgveda. 

The statement that Sri originally belonged to Indra but was 
later claimed by Visnu is equally unfounded. According to a 
Pauranic legend, Durvas2 once pronounced on Indra the curse that 
the latter’s kingdom would lose prosperity, and consequently the 
chief of the gods would have to face adversity. 67 It was during that 
period that the demons attacked and defeated the gods. Thereupon 
the gods approached Brahms who in his turn propitiated Visnu for 
help. 58 Visnu appeared and advised the gods to make a temporary 
treaty with the demons and with their help to churn nectar out 
of the ocean. Accordingly, the gods churned the milky ocean, and 
Sri was one of the celestial ‘gems’ that came out of it. 59 Sri assumed 
Her seat on the bosom of Visnu, and bestowed Her favour on the 
gods and made them happy. 60 The churning finally resulted in the 
advent of Dhanvantaii holding a jar of nectar. Visnu managed to 
infatuate the demons and to distribute among the gods the nectar by 
drinking which they became invincible. After this, the gods over¬ 
came their enemies and regained the kingdom of paradise. 61 This 
is in brief the legend on which Goswami has based his position. 
Indra had been prosperous before DurvSsa’s curse fell on him. The 
curse undermined Indra’s prosperity. This event has made Goswami 
believe that 3 ri primarily belonged to Indra. But here he erroneously 
identifies Sri meaning ‘prosperity’ with Sri, the spouse of Visnu. He 
is perhaps "not aware that the spouse of Visnu has been referred to 
even in one of the hymns (1.156.2) of the Rgveda. The word ‘Sumaj- 
jani’ (one who has a blissful spouse) seems to have escaped his notice. 
Every student of Vedic literature knows that the Yajurveda has made 
a mention of Sri and LaksmI as spouses of Visnu. The name of 
Indra’s queen is not Sri. Sri is universally mentioned both in the 
Vedic and the classical Sanskrit literature as Visnu’s spouse. Accor¬ 
ding to the PaurSnic tradition, Sri is inseparable from Visnu. 62 She 
descends with Visnu to this mundane order of the universe. She 
is represented at one time to have been born of KhySti, the wife of 
Bhrgu, and at another to have emerged from the milky ocean. It 
was she who appeared as Sit 5 and Rukmini when Visnu descended 
in the forms of Rama and Krsna respectively. She has thus been, 
from the Vedic times to the age of the Pur anas, associated with 
Visnu and not with Indra as Goswami supposes. 

A study of the Hercules Theory . 

While the sun-theory and the Indra-theory are thus untenable, 
an equally untenable has been put forward by G.V.L. Raghava Rau 
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who on the basis of some astronomical data trends to identify Visnu 
with the Hercules—Lyra system of the sky. 63 As mentioned by 
Edward Pococke in his 'India and Greece 5 , Colebrooke and some 
other oriental scholars derived the Greek word Hercules from the 
Sanskrit word Hari-KuleSa. Rau thinks that the description of 
Hercules as given by Aratus, a poet— astronomer of Greece, resem¬ 
bles the PaurSnic description of Visnu. Aratus’s description is as 
follows : 

'Near to the Dragon 5 s head, in toilspent posture 
Revolves a phantom whose name none can tell 
Nor what he labours at; they call him simply, 

The man upon his knees. His knees seem bent 
In desperate struggle, while from his shoulders 
His hands are high uplifted and out spread 
As far as he can stretch, his right footsole 
Is planted on the crest of the coiled Dragon. 5 

This has, really, a close resemblance with the description of 
the Pur5nas where Visnu is said to be reposing on a hooded serpent 
in the milky ocean. But how can Ramanuja’s Visnu be identified 
with any one or two particular constellations ? According to him, 
Visnu is immanent in the entire universe containing so many constel- 
lations, all things, animate and inanimate, and yet transcending all 
that is. 

The cult of Visnu is the cult of Pancaratra , Sattvata and Bhagavata. 

As has already been said, Visnu is traditionally adored with 
the recital of the hymn on Purusa. In the remote past man-sacrifice 
(purusa-medha) was performed with that hymn. But this sacrifice, 
really, involved no killing of life—human or animal; only oblations 
were offered with clarified butter. The performance of the sacrifice 
occupied a duration of five nights. It was, therefore, called C panca- 
ratra 5 or a five-night sacrifice which was a special religious rite of the 
devotees of Visnu. As time went on, the sect of these devotees 
became known by the name of P 2 ncar 5 tra. The worshippers did 
not indulge in the slaying of any living being, because purity 
(sattva-guna) was a predominant feature of their character. In 
fact, they came in course of time, to be known as sattvavat . The 
second va of this word was haplologically dropped and the abbreviat¬ 
ed form sattvat , replaced the original one. The word 'sattvat 5 is 
used in the Satapatha as well as the Aitareya, and the religion of these 
sattvat people came to be known, in latter periods, as the sattvata dhama 
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or the religion of the sattvat sect. It may be observed in this connec¬ 
tion that Dr. Goswami’s derivation of the term "sattvata 5 is objection¬ 
able. According to him, God is Sat-vat i.e., endowed with 
reality and "those who have faith in such a one are satvatas 5 . But 
the word sat is really an adjective meaning "real’ or "existent 5 , and 
so there is no need of adding to it the suffix vat which is added 
to nouns only. Moreover, Goswami adds the suffix sna to satvat to get 
Sattvata, whereas the correct suffix to be added here should be an, 
if we rely on the authority of Panini 4.1.86. 64 It is, however, clear 
that the words "pancaratra 5 and "sattvata 5 , which are widely known 
to the Vaisnavas, owe their origin to a sacrifice performed for the 
propitiation of Visnu designed as Purusa. As regards the Sanskrit 
word "purusa 5 , though it signifies the individual soul, ultimately 
means God, because He is immanent in matter as well as the indivi¬ 
dual souls. 

Visnu possesses innumerable auspicious qualities of which six 
are termed as bhaga . One who possesses bhaga in its entirety is 
called Bhagavan , and since none but Visnu possesses it. He alone is 
called Bhagavan . One who is devoted to Bhagavan is called Bhaga- 
vata. This word also means the religious sect of those who are devot¬ 
ed to Bhagavan, that is, Visnu. 

Visnu as one of the Trimurti. 

It might be asked, How can Visnu who figures as only one 
of the trinity—Brahma, Visnu and Siva—be the supreme God ? 
The answer is simply this that these three gods are the three phases 
of one and the* same God. Some of the puranas bear testimony to 
this. The Visnu-purana says : "Janardana, the adorable one, bears 
three epithets of Brahma, Visnu and £iva in connection with the 
three functions of creation, sustenance and destruction of the cosmos 
respectively 565 . The &va-pur2na likewise declares, "Although I am 
in reality undifferentiated, I assume three appellations of Brahma, 
Visnu and £iva while busy in creation, maintenance and dissolution 
of the world.’ 66 The Bhagavata similary states: "Having penetrated 
my own maya of three attributes, I assume three different names 
according as I create, maintain and dissolve the world. 567 

Those who adhere to the cult of Trimurti hold that the Abso¬ 
lute becomes Xsvara when It is associated with the material consti¬ 
tuents. For them Xsvara is God of popular belief, who has three 
phases. When associated predominantly with Sattva, He is called 
Visnu; when associated predominantly with rajas. He is Brahma ; 
and when associated predominantly with tamas,He is Siva. The 
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cult of Trimurti may have been in vogue for ages in India and influ¬ 
enced literature and the arts of painting and sculpture in this country. 
Bana has begun, for instance, his famous poetical work, Kadambari, 
with a prayer offered to God in these three phases. 68 It is doubtful, 
however, whether the cult ever had the support of any philosophical 
school of established repute. 

The cult of Trimurti and Advaita 

Brahma is not held to be of the same status as Visnu and Siva. 
According to Advaita, Brahma has a position lower than that of 
ISvara. This is clear from the designation ‘Hiranyagarbha’ which it 
has ascribed to the former. 69 That Brahma is identical with Hiranya- 
garbha is certain. 70 Classical Sanskrit literature abounds in passages 
supporting this view. Magha, for instance* calls Narada f son of 
Hiranyagarbha.’ 71 According to tradition also Narada is an off¬ 
spring of Brahma. 72 But the question why he has been given a 
lower status remains a riddle. The internal evidence in the Pur anas 
shows that worship of Brahma had become obsolete. The story 
about diva’s curse that Brahms would not be adored is too well 
known to be repeated. 

s 

As against the Trimurti doctrine which views Igvara as associat¬ 
ed with sattva, rajas and tamas, Advaita holds that the Absolute, in 
its association with Suddha-sattva, becomes X§vara. 73 Sudha-sattva 
may mean either pure or preponderating sattva. But neither of the 
two meanings can lead to the view of God as identical with Trimurti ; 

i 

for the purity of sattva would allow no room for rajas and tamas 
which are as essential to the nature of Trimuiti as sattva. It may 
be noted in this connection that although later Advaitins have drawn 
distinction between Maya and Avidya, Sankara recognises no such 
distinction. But even then they agreed with Sankara that it is 
Maya and not Avidya that is God’s adjunct and that Maya is gud- 
dha-sattva. It, therefore, follows that ‘The Trimuiti’ is not com¬ 
patible with the Advaita conception of God as having for His adjunct 

that which is pure sattva. 

% 

Ramanuja enters into subtle polemics, and the arguments put 
forward by him smack of sectarianism. He quotes from that portion 
of the Visnu-purana where Janardana is represented as bearing the 
three epithets of Brahma, Visnu and 6iva. The Acarya then argues 
thus: The mention of Janardana (another name of Visnu) along 
with Brahma and Siva implies that He has become a member of the 
Trimurti of His own accord (iccha) and in sport (lila). 74 But Brahma 
and Siva according to him, are* like other gods, the vibhuti of Visnu. 75 
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Hence Ramanuja holds that Brahma is but an individual soul, a Jiva, 
and in this he is supported by Manu-Smrti which narrates Brahma’s 
birth thus : ‘In the beginning the Lord created water and poured 
His energy thereon ; Brahma was born there.’ 76 c The man created 
by Narayana is called Brahma in the world/ 77 The £vetasvatara 
also states: ‘In the beginning God creates Brahma and verily 
gives him the Vedas/ 78 Ramanuja argues therefrom that Brahma is 
a created, finite, individual (Ksetrajna). 79 

As regards the scriptural texts which assign lordship to Rudra, 
Ramanuja holds that they are to be explained in the spirit of sage 
Vamadeva’s utterances such as, ‘I am manu, I am Surya, I am the 
learned sage Kaksivan/ 80 Prahlada, adds Ramanuja, also said, 
‘The infinite (Visnu) being all-pervasive, I am He. All is from me. 
I am all. All is in me/ 81 These bold utterances of Vamadeva and 
Prahlada sound as if both of them were almighty; but according 
to Ramanuja, they were not so. The word T in the above citations 
refers, Ramanuja says, to God ; and the speakers feel themselves to 
be at one with God, not because they are identical with God but 
because He indwells and permeates the individuals. Divine imman¬ 
ence does not necessarily mean the identity of God and the individual 
souls. 

In the system of Ramanuja, Visnu is the Supreme Self who has 
all individual souls as His body. Such words as ‘I’ and ‘you’ point 
specifically to individual souls, though they may be construed as 
having references to the Supreme Self in view of the fact that God 
is their indwelling Soul. 82 Just as an individual is the self of its body, 
so Brahman which Ramanuja equates with Visnu is the Self of all the 
individual selves. As the head of a Vaisnava sect, Ramanuja holds 
that Brahma and &va are individuals like Indra ; so that they are not 
in themselves Supreme. 83 The Mahabharata has recorded, he 
observes, a dialogue between Brahma and Rudra where the former 
speaks thus to the latter : ‘Visnu is the inner ruler of you, me and 
all the other embodied beings/ 84 The acarya adds another quotation 
from the epic : ‘Brahma and Rudra, the best of the gods, have 
sprung from (Visnu’s) favour and wrath. Guided by Him they create 
and destroy (the universe respectively) 5 . 85 The descent of Visnu into 
the trinity, Ramanuja concludes finally, is due to His wish and sport 
and aims at the good to the world. 86 

Venkatanatha has also made the following observations on the 
point at issue : 87 
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1. Visriu alone is Supreme. It is wrong to say that He has 
divided Himself into Brahma, Visnu and Siva. 

2. It would not be reasonable to gather from the above-men¬ 
tioned text of the Visnu-purana that Janardana is a deity different 
from Visnu. To hold that the word ‘Janardana* stands for a mere 
conscious entity is not sound, because the word ‘adorable* (Bhagavan) 
is associated with it. 

3. That there should be three Gods is a self-contradictory 
proposition. The Supreme cannot be more than one. The scriptures 
also show that the Ruler of all is one. 

4. It is futile to think that a being other than Visnu is God* 
because the Vedas teach that Visnu is the lord of all. 

5. It is not also proper to hold that Visnu, Brahma and 3 iva 
become Gods by turn according as sattva, rajas and tamas come to 
preponderate in different Kalpas. 

VenkatanStha’s observations are thus in strict conformity with 
the view of Ramanuja that Visnu is the Supreme lord of all. 

VisWy The Brahman of the Upanisads . 

For Ramanuja, Brahman round which upanisadic teachings 

centre is none else than Visnu. 88 There are several doctrines or 

« * 

sciences (vidyas) in the upanisads. Some of them teach the rites for 
fulfilling mundane desires while others tell us about the means of 

realising God. The former are called Kamyavidyas and the latter 
Brahma-vidyas. One who seeks liberation must take to the latter, 
and such an aspirant can achieve the desired end by following any 
one of the Brahma-vidyas. These vidyas are many. An account of 
some of the most popular among these with Ramanuja’s views thereon, 
is given below. 

1. The Doctrine of Bliss (Anandamaya-vidya). 

God is full of bliss. 89 Bliss has various gradations on planes— 
human and divine—but it finds its culmination in God. The Ananda- 
maya is not the individual soul, but the highest Self, the Self of the 
individual souls, according to Ramanuja. The expression ‘full of 
bliss* or ‘abounding in bliss* implies the total absence of pain in God, 
as Ramanuja argues. It is the blissful God that bestows bliss on the 
individual souls. 90 

2. The Doctrine of the Imperishable (Aksara-vidya). 

God is not gross, not fine, not short, not red, not unctuous, not 
shadowy, not dark, not airy, not spacious, not attached and so on. 91 
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The idea of absence of grossness etc., says Ramanuja, must be 
included in all meditations. The qualities such as non-grossness 
constitute God’s essential nature. God is opposed to all evil, and 
Ramanuja observes that we should deny to God those attributes 
which relate to the empirical world. God must therefore be thought 
of, in all meditations, as having bliss and other attributes distinguished 
by the absence of grossness and so on. 92 It is under guidance of such 
imperishable God that the sun and the moon, the sky and the earth 
are maintained at their proper places, and the rivers run their courses 
in the east and the west. 93 

3. The Doctrine of Infinitude (Bhuma-vidy 5 ). 

Infinitude is that on the attainment of which a devotee does not 
see, hear, and know anything else. It is below and above, before and 
after. It is all. Infinitude is bliss. It is also immortality. Ramanuja 
says that infinity is an attribute of God who is immortal and blissful. 94 

4. The Doctrine of Immanence (Antar-yami-vidya). 

God pervades the earth and yet is other than the earth ; the 
earth does not know Him ; and yet the earth is His body; He 
controls the earth from within. Similarly He pervades all inanimate 
matter—water, fire, air and so on. The individual souls are also 
pervaded by Him. Ramanuja says that it is only the Supreme 
Brahman which is the Self of all, rules over all and has all beings— 
animate and inanimate—as Its body. 95 

5* The Docrine of Honey (Madhu-vidya). 

God is the lord, the king of all beings. All the elements, gods, 
worlds, sense-organs, and individual souls are fixed in Him just as 
spokes are fixed in the navel and the rim of a wheel. God is present 
everywhere. There is nothing wherein He does not exist. He is 
devoid of priority and posteriority and there is nothing internal and 
external to Him. He is omniscient. This is the essence (madhu) 
worth knowing. 96 

6. The Doctrine preached to Upakosala (Upakosala-vidya). 

God is life, bliss and infinity. He possesses all auspicious 
attributes and bestows upon devotees what is good. He is refulgent. 97 

7- The Docrine of the Small (Dahara-vidya). 

The doctrine is named after the word ‘small (dahara) 5 used 
as an adjective for the heart. The body of a devotee is a city within 
which there is a small house viz. heart wherein God lives* According 
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to Ramanuja, one is to seek in God His negative and positive attri¬ 
butes. 98 God is free from evil, old age, death, grief, hunger and 
thirst. This is the negative approach. Positively speaking, His wishes 
and purposes are good, true and infallible. God in the heart is the 
same as He who is the support of the entire universe. 

8. The Docrtine of One within the Sun (Antaraditya-vidya). 

The golden person who is seen within the sun has golden hair 
and is of golden hue from head to foot. His eyes are like a lotus 
blooming under the sun’s rays. His name is Above (Ut), for He is 
above all evil. The form mentioned here is not a material one, says 
Ramanuja, and he adds that it is God’s essential (sv2bh2vika) form 
which He individualises in a human or divine shape in consideration 
of the nature and quality of the devotion of his worshippers. 100 

9. The Doctrine of the Five Fires (Pancagni-vidyS). 

If a person performs sacrifices and other charitable deeds in 
his life-time, his soul will ascend along the path of paradise, but will 
eventually return from there to this world of action. When such a 
soul leaves a gross body, the sense-organs accompany it; and since 
the departing soul and the sense-organs require a sort of support at 
that time, the subtle elements also go with it. The doctrine of the 
‘five fires’ tells us how such an individual soul is reborn. The sages 
explained the process of transmigration in terms of five oblations. 
The subtle body associated with the individual soul is offered as an 
oblation to the fires of 

(a) yonder region (para loka), 

(b) clouds, 

(c) earth, 

(d) man, and 

(e) woman 

in order that it can eventually be born as a child. These stages of 
‘five fires’ are not applicable in the case of germinating plants such as 
the rose plant, the sweat-born creatures as the louse, and the oviparous 
beings such as the sparrow. These things get their gross bodies, for 
experiencing pleasure and pain, in a lesser number of ‘fires’. Even 
in the case of human beings, we find exceptions. Drona, Draupadi 
and Dhrstadyumna, for instance, were not born of mothers, thus 
escaping the fifth ‘fire’. 101 One who knows the doctrine of ‘five fires’, 
Ramanuja says, attains God and does not return to this world. 102 

10. The Doctrine preached by &2ndilya (Sandilya—vidya). 

One should quietly meditate that all this is God who is the 
cause of the origin, sustenance and dissolution of the universe. 
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According to Ramanuja, God can be apprehended only by those whose 
minds are pure. He is the support and controller of individual souls. 
He possesses a non-material, auspicious and bright form. His resolve 
is true., and His nature is as pure as akasa. The entire world is His 
work. To Him belong all pure objects of enjoyment such as excellent 
odours and tastes. Being in possession of all lordly powers, aud there 
being nothing to be attained by Him, He abides in perfect silence. 103 

n. The Doctrine of Communion (Paryanka-vidya). 

Those who mediate upon God ascend along the path of light. 
Having attained God, they enjoy His communion for ever. Ramanuja 
adds that Divine communion is attained by those also who know the 
true nature of their own selves. * ** 
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CHAPTER IV 

GOD AND THE WORLD 

God’s immanence in matter and the finite souls—The views of Lokacarya 
and Srinivasadasa—The relation between God and the world—Divine immanence 
evident from certain names applied to God ; Visnu, Sipivi§t a ? Purusa, Narayana 
and Vssudeva. 


The universe comes out of the Supreme and again, after a fixed 
period* returns to Him. To explain the nature of the evolution and 
dissolution of the universe., the analogy of a spider has been offered 
in the Mundaka upanisad, which Ramanuja made use of with great 
advantage. 1 A spider evolves the web out of its body, maintains it 
for some time and then reabsorbs the same into its body. God is like 
a spider and the universe; like a web. The relation between the 
spider and its web is analogous to that which subsists between God 
and the universe. One might employ another analogy with reference 
to the chamelion with its varying colours. The change of its colours 
takes place in its body; while in its soul there is no change. Similarly 
all the changes in the universe take place in its exterior but not in 
its interior essence. 

God pervades the universe in both its phases—chaos and cosmos. 
He also pervades all kinds of souls whether bound or emancipated 
or eternal. The cause and the effect are identical; so is God in His 
causal and effectual states. On this point; Ramanuja may have based 
himself mainly on the concept of the Antaryami-brahmana of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad which states ; ‘God dwells in the earth ; is 
within the earth; the earth does not know Him ; the earth is His body ; 
and He rules within 5 . Of course; it is not the earth only that constitutes 
God’s body, but many other things such as fire, sky, air, etc. God’s 
relation with the individual soul is the same as that of the latter with 
its body. Arjuna said to Krsna ‘You enter into all things as their 
soul. You are therefore the All/ 2 c You are the Soul of all the 
entities, the intelligent and the non-intelligent/ 3 

It is not difficult to understand how God can be immanent in 
the material world. Instances like that of fire in an iron rod may 
explain how this may be so. But it is not easy to understand how 
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God is immanent in the individual soul. Ramanuja here cares little 
for logic and builds up his position on the foundation of scriptural 
testimony. The scriptural texts like Madhyandina recension of the 
Brhadaranyaka say : f The Deity dwells in a soul, is within a soul, the 
soul does not know Him, "the soul is His body. He rules the soul 
within’. 4 Hence Ramanuja holds that the relation between God and 

the souls must be the same as that which exists between God and 
matter. 

Ramanuja says in the Vedarthasangraha that there is a flame in 
the central space of the lotus-shaped heart of man, wherein the Deity 
resides. The flame is yellow ; and the Deity, blue. The flame there¬ 
fore looks like lightning which has, as it were, accomodated in itself 
a blue cloud resembling the Deity in colour. 5 Ramanuja took this 
idea from a passage of the Mahanarayanopanisat (9.12) which runs 
thus : ‘Nila-toyada-madhyasth2 vidyul-lekheva bhasvara’. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, while explaining this text, writes, c The God 
in man is like a flash of lightning in the heart of a blue cloud’. 6 
But the expression ‘nlla-toyada-madhyastha’ is a compound which 
may be construed either as determinate (tatpurusa) or attributive 
(bahubrihi). Ramanuja regarded it not as a determinate but as 
an attributive compound, as is clear from his explanatory phrase. 
The Tatparya-candrika, a commentary on the Acarya’s work, also 
supports the view, arguing that Ramanuja’s interpretation is in har¬ 
mony with the Vedic grammar according to which the word *nlla- 
toyada’ can be put before f madhyastha\ 7 Ramanuja likens the Deity 
to a blue cloud encircled by lightning on all sides. Ramanuja perhaps 
meant that colour of the Deity immanent in man is like that of a cloud 
and the lustre emanating from His person resembles the lightning in 
colour. Ramanuja’s explanation presupposes a particular shape of 
God immanent in man. The author of the Artha-pancaka says 
that God residing in man’s heart has a form and while residing in 
the* universe of matter He is shapeless. 8 But the author of 
Yatmdramatadipika further holds that God is pervasive not only in 
His essence and attributes but in His form also. 9 

A physical body is an adjunct to an individual soul; similarly 
the entire physical universe and individual souls are an adjunct to 

God, the Supreme Soul. God is non-dual no doubt, but He is quali¬ 
fied inasmuch as He has this universe as an attribute. The universe 
being but adjectively related to God, His non-dual nature remains 
unaffected. 
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The world as an attribute exists not for itself but for the Deity. 

* 

The world is sesa (subsidiary) and the Deity, sesl (principal). Sesa 
is a thing which exists for another, and that for which it exists is 
called Sesl. This is the view of the followers of Mlmamsa. 10 The 
Sanskrit grammarians, however, say that Sesa is an object possessed, 
whereas the possessor is §esl (Vide Bhattoji Dlksita on P2nini 2.3.50). 11 
The universe and the Deity are, in other words, of the same predica¬ 
tion (Samanadhikaranya 12 ) in such phrases as 'Verily all this is God 5 . 13 
Since the Deity is the Soul of the universe and of every object therein, 
each and every substantive bears a reference to Him. 

The Essence of Ramanuja's Teaching 

Ramanuja himself was rather indifferent as to how his philoso¬ 
phical position should be entitled. What he laid stress on was the 
correct understanding of the doctrine taught in the Vedas, which, in 
his view, comprises the following essential points :— 

(a) The 'non-duality 9 or c non-diflferenee“ of the ultimate Real¬ 
ity. 14 This is expressed in Ramanuja’s view that there is one Supreme 
Being of whom the entire universe is the body. 

(b) 'Difference cum non-difference. 915 This is meant by him 
in so far as he holds that the one is many only through its modes. 

(c) Duality of difference. 16 This is conveyed by his doctrine 
that matter, individual souls and God are essentially different from, 
and hence irreducible to, one another. 

To cover all these three different aspects of Ramanuja’s theory 
of reality, his followers have given it the name of VisistSdvaita. But 
it cannot be definitely determined who it was that first used this name. 
The very word Visistadvaita implies non-dualism, while the name of a 
treatise such as Tattva-traya suggests dualism. 

Ramanuja did not claim to have propounded a new theory of 
reality of his own. What he did was simply to organise the scattered 
bits of truth embodied in the ancient religio-philosophical literature of 
India. Although he does not claim any credit even for this, yet there is 
no gainsaying the fact that he rendered valuable service to the 
philosophic thought of India by preaching his views the importance of 
which cannot be under-rated. 

Not only the Vedas and the Upanisads but the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, the Puranas and the Pancaratra also yield much informa¬ 
tion about the doctrine of the immanence of God in man and nature. 
The Taittiriya declares, for instance, that God created the universe and 
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entered it afterwards. 17 The Isa upanisad likewise states that the 
universe is enveloped by the Deity on all sides. 18 The 3 vetasvatara 
proclaims that the Deity is immanent in the world as fire is in the 
burning wood,, and that the world is ever pervaded by Him. 19 The 
Upanisads thus clearly suggest that God pervades the world as its 
Soul. The R amayana tells the same truth. At the conclusion of 
the war of Lanka, Brahma eulogised Rama by saying that the whole 
universe is His (Rama’s) body. 20 This obviously means that God 
pervades the world as its Soul Similarly the Gita says, ‘Entering 
into the earth I support all creatures with my energy’. 21 The Visnu- 
purana says, ‘This whole universe, moveable and stationary, is 
pervaded O Mother LaksmI, by you and Visnu’. 22 The Jayakhya 
Samhita says, ‘The Deity pervades the whole universe; and being 
different from the latter, remains as non-different just as the fire resides 
in an iron-ball.’ 23 The Pancaratra has thus suggested an interest¬ 
ing analogy of the^fire pervading a rod of iron. When a rode of iron 
is heated in a farnaace, fire pervades the red-hot iron, although 
the fire and the rod are quite distinct and independent of one 
another. Similarly God pervades the individual souls and nature, 
although He is quite distinct from both of them. “They form His 
body in the sense that, though animated, sustained and controlled 
by Him for His own ends, their change and imperfections do not 
in any way affect His own essential nature*”. He only appears to 
be identical; but immanence is not identity. 

Apart from the evidence of the Vedas and other scriptures, there 
is a very useful clue to the doctrine of immanence in the etymology of 
certain names usually applied to God : Visnu, Sipivista, Purusa, 
Narayana, and Vasudeva. 

Vistyu 

m 

The most usual name of God in the devotional philosophy of 
Ramanuja is Visnu and this word as well as some of its synonyms 
suggest God’s immanence in man and nature. Visnu is the object of 
adoration with RamSnuja as is evident from the invocations with 
which he begins his writings. 24 The word is found even in the Rg- 
veda, the earliest of the scriptures of the Hindus, The wt>rd is 
derived from the root Visl to pervade. One who pervades all 
beings, moveable and immovable, the sentient and the non-sentient, is 
Visnu. The word has several other senses viz, the sun, fire, etc. 
but in religio-philosophical discourses of the Vedanta, it denotes the 

* Hindu Conception of the the Deity by B. Kumarappa, London: 1934, page 


327. 
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Supreme Reality. The Rgveda says that the ancients used to implore 
Him for His grace ; and the Aitareya mentions that Visnu is the Sup¬ 
reme god. 

tfipivista 

We know from the Nirukta of Yaska that another name of Visnu 
is Sipivista. 25 This name is as old as old as Visnu, and both have 
the same significance. Invoking God by His thousand names, 
the devotees daily recite the name of Sipivista also. 26 But this name 
seems to have been second to Visnu in the age of the Rgveda. 
It occurs four times in the 99th and the 100th hymns of book VII 
of the Rgveda—once in the former and thrice in the latter. Both 
the hymns are addressed to Visnu. As regards the construction of 
the word, it seems most probable that the root pi£a 27 became 
Sipa by metathesis. Such a metathetical process is quite familiar 
to the scholars of philology. The Sanskrit word for lion—Sinha— 
is a well-known instance of such a change of letters. 28 The root 
f pisa’ means to be in particles, and c 4 ipi > thus stands for a particle, 
the smallest portion, an atom. One who is pervaded (vista) in 
3 ipi or each and every atom is called &ipivista. This meaning of the 
word seems to have been prevalent among the ancient sages. But 
as the time went on, the real significance was lost sight of, and the 
word was interpreted in many fanciful senses. Sankara has offered 
two alternative interpretations of the word. First, ripi is fauna, so 
that one who rests among animals as sacrifice is Sipivis^a, Secondly, 
ripis are rays, and one who is present there is Sipivista. The former 
interpretation is based on Taittirlya ■Samhita according to which 
sacrifice is Visnu, fauna is ripi and it is sacrifice that is among the 
fauna. The latter interpretation is based on the Mahabharata accor¬ 
ding to which 3 i is water because it is cold (Sita), and because the 
Lord sleeps thereon (Sete); and those which protect and drink 
water are ripis i. e. rays. Since the Lord is in the rays. He is called 
Sipivista. 29 

Purusa 

The third epithet is Purusa. The idea of God’s immanence as 
indicated by the derivation, grammatical and philological, of the 
word Visnu and ^ipivista is also conveyed by the term ‘Purusa’ which 
is used by Ramanuja in compounds such as Purusa-vara, 30 Parama- 
purusa 31 and Purusottama 32 as synonyms of Vi s nu. There is a 
hymn containing sixteen stanzas in the Rgveda, which has recorded 
the great glory of God under the name of Purusa (literally man), 
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hence the hymn is called the ‘Hymn of Man’ ; and Visnu is tradi- 
tionally worshiped through that hymn. The gist of it is that Purusa 
protecting this universe by His touch and immanence has transcend¬ 
ed it, 33 and that it is the Purusa from whom came, after the creation 
of Virat or Cosmos,, the Vedas., Indra, fire, air, ether, sky, sun, moon, 
earth, various regions, castes, birds and beasts. The same hymn 
is repeated in the Yajurveda where we find six more verses added to 
the original sixteen. The last verse contains the names of 3 rl and 

Laksmh which indicates that the Person of the Purusa-sukta is no 

• ~ * 

other than Visnu, for Sri and LaksmI are His consorts. According 
to the $atapatha Brahmana, all the worlds are cities as it were : and 
the one who resides there is Purusa. 34 

Narayana 

The fourth name is Narayana which Ramanuja applies to the 
Deity. This is very important, because this name forms a part of the 
holy formulae of the sacred incantation practised by the followers of 
Visistadvaita, and because the mantras containing this name are held 
to be as sacred as the final advice contained in stanza (18.66) of the 
Gita. The word occured probably for the first time in the Visnu- 
gayatrl of the Maitrayanl Samhita where it is mentioned along with 
c ke£ava 5 and ‘Visnu 5 . 33 While commenting on the hymn of Purusa, 
the Satapatha Brahmana characterises Purusa as Narayana. 3 ^ The 
word again occurs in the Taittirlyaranyaka which contains the Visnu- 
gayatrl in an alteted form. 37 The Latyayana £rauta sutra also makes 
a reference to the name. 38 According to Manu, n 3 ra is the cosmic 
(primal) water, the Deity’s abode. He is therefore called Narayana 
meaning ‘one that resides on water’. 39 Whatever is seen or heard 
in the universe, the Narayanopanisad says, is pervaded both inwardly 
and outwardly by Narayana. 40 The word occurs in the Rama- 
yana also, 41 and the Mahabharata has simply repeated the idea of 
the Manusmrti. 42 It has yet another meaning as suggested by gram¬ 
marians : one whose abode (ayana) is the totality of men (nara) 
is Narayana. 43 The totality of men i.e. humanity seems, however, to 

be symbolic for the whole creation. 

Vasudeva 

The fifth name is Vasudeva 44 which also signifies the Deity is 
all-pervasive. Etymologically, the word is derivable from the root 
vas=to reside. Sages therefore called Him Vasudeva, the abode 
of all. 45 It is also significant that Ramanuja concluded his £rl-bhasya 
with the quotation of a line from the Gita wherein the Deity Him- 
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self admits that it is difficult to come across a sage who has realised 
that all is Vasudeva. 46 

Conclusion 

Thus all the five names—Visnu, Sipivi$ta, Purusa, Narayana 
and Vasudeva—equally point to the philosophic conception that 
God pervades His creation. They are all equally expressive of God’s 
immanence in man and nature. 47 According to Ramanuja, God, the 
inner controller of man and nature, is real; but no less real are men 
and nature. On this point Sankara differs fundamentally from 
Ramanuja. Sankara admits two different standpoints of viewing 
Reality. From one, Reality is Higher Brahman (para) ; whereas 
from the other, it is Lower Brahman (apara). The former lacks 
attributes which the latter possesses. It is the Lower, and not the 
Higher Brahman, which according to Sankara, rules over and guides 
the animate and the inanimate nature. There is neither subjectivity 
nor objectivity m the Higher Brahman, but the Lower One has both. 
There is however no such distinction in the philosophy of Ramanuja. 
He believes in one type of Brahman and unlike Sankara, he regards 
Brahman and Isvara as synonymous. The Supreme of Ramanuja 
i. e. Brahman or Isvara is a person but His personality is not due to 
any illusion (maya). The doctrine of the immanence of God in man 
and nature as explained by Ramanuja has been accepted by other 
exponents of Vaisnavism. Commenting on the Brahmasutra i. 2. 
18, Maddhva says that Visnu alone is the indweller. 48 Nimbarka 
also agrees by holding that Krsna upholds all from within. 49 Accord¬ 
ing to the $uddhadvaita School, Krsnaas indweller (antaryamin) 
pervades the world and regulates it. 60 The Gaudxya school of 
Vaisnavism holds that Krsna as Paramatman is the immanent regulator 
and He is called Maha-Visnu, Garbhoda-£ayI and Ksiragayl when 
viewed respectively from the standpoints of (1) phenominal totality, 
(2) totality of individual souls and (3) an individual soul. 51 Thus the 
apostles of the Vaisnava faith have believed in the Deity’s immanence 
in man and nature. They simply expounded in their own way the 
doctrine which was set forth in the Pancaratra literature according 
to which one of the five aspects of the Deity is immanence. Anantarya 
of the Vigistadvaita school tries to explain immanence as an inexpli¬ 
cable contact of Divinity with man and the world. 52 Ramanuja, 
however, sounds a note of warning. Immanence, he says, should 
not be confounded with transformation. God’s immanence in man 
and nature, according to him, cannot mean that He is transformed 
into man and nature. 58 What is really meant is that He pervades the 
creation and the created. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

Brahman simultaneously both Nirguna and Saguna—Difference between 
Sankara and RSmSnuja—Patanjali and RamSnuja—The absolute or fundamental 
and the relative attributes—Consciousness—Bliss—Truth—Purity—Infinitude— 
Attributes in relation to the universe—Attributes m relation to the individual 
souls in general—Attributes in relation to the individual souls in particular— 
The six attributes stressed in the PurSna and the PancarStra. 


Absence of Imperfection and Presence of all Blessed Qualities in God. 

Although God is immanent in individual souls and unconscious 
matter, yet His nature is not in the least affected by their imper¬ 
fections. Commenting on the Brahma-sutra 3.2.11-25 Ramanuja 
argues that God has two chief characteristics. First, He is devoid 
of all imperfections (nirdosa) and secondly, He is the abode of all 
blessed qualities (kaiyanagunatmaka) 1 . The imperfections which 
belong to the individual soul in its waking consciousness, dreams, 
deep sleep, swoon and death do not affect the Diety. Nor does His 
contact with unconscious matter affect His nature. It is not merely 
one’s residence in a body but one’s subjection to the influence of 
good and evil deeds that causes one pleasure and pain. 2 Since God 
is not under the influence of action (karma), His nature is ever free 
from pollution. The Mundaka Upanisad says that one of the birds 
i. e., the jiva eats the sweet fruit while the other i. e., God looks on 
without eating. 3 God, as Ramanuja argues, is thus free from all 
imperfections, and -at the same time has blessed qualities. The 
Chandogya denies imperfections to God by stating that the Supreme 
Person is free from evil, free from old age, free from death, free from 
grief, free from hunger and thirst. It then adds that His wishes are realiz¬ 
ed and His determinations are fulfilled. 4 ‘jSruti’ is unequivocally in 
agreement with Ramanuja on this point. Its first part denies the 
imperfections and the second affirms the blessed qualities. The Visnu- 
purana declares the same thing. ‘He has all the blessed qualities 
like energy, strength, might, wisdom and valour ; and there are no 
imperfections—pain and others—in Him, 5 Freedom from all blemishes 
and possession of all blessed qualities are not incompatible in the 
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nature of God who is simultaneously both Nirguna and Saguna— 
Nirguna in the sense that sattva, rajas and tamas do not exist in 
His essence (svarupa), and Saguna in the sense that all blessed quali¬ 
ties are His essential attributes. The Visnu-purana clearly states 
that the triad of material attributes is absent in God. 6 The positive 
blessed qualities of God are so impressing and attracting that even 
the emancipated souls, revelling in themselves keep themselves 
engaged in unselfish devotion to God. 7 Endless is the number of 
the blessed qualities that qualify Him. 8 

Sankara denied all attributes to the Higher Brahman and held 
that it is the Lower Brahman that possesses attributes. In his satpadl 
(a poemj:onsisting of six stanzas), he praised the Deity as an abode 
of attributes (guna-mandira) 9 Both Sankara and Ramanuja adored 
Visnu, but they viewed the Deity from different angles. According 
to the former., Visnu is Brahman as associated with cosmic ignor¬ 
ance, whereas according to the latter, no such thing can be associated 
with Him. Again, according to Advaita Vedanta, attributes such as 
omniscience and lordship belong to the Lower Brahman and not to 
the Absolute, the Higher Brahman. Since the limiting adjunct 
of XSvara has preponderance of pure sattva, He knows, creates and 
rules over all. But Brahman, the unconditioned, pure consciousness, 
does not have these attributes. God, according to Sankara, is thus 
saguna (possessor of attributes) and He is so in virtue of His associa¬ 
tion with ignorance in its cosmic aspect. Although ignorance, as 
he holds, cannot be described either as being or non-being, yet it 
is, in his view, made of three positive qualities—sattva, rajas and 
tamas. 16 It is because of God’s possession of these three qualities of 
which sattva is the most predominant, that He is saguna. 11 The 
Absolute on the other hand is nirguna (devoid of attributes), because 
these qualities do not belong to it. Thus did Sankara admit two 
aspects of Brahman. 12 But Ramanuja admitted no distinction bet¬ 
ween the Higher Brahman and the Lower Brahman. According to 
him, the Supreme Reality is one ; and It is simultaneously nirguna 
and saguna. It is nirguna in the sense that It has no attribute in 
common with prakrti. It is again saguna 2 because all the auspicious 
qualities such as bliss, beauty, compassion, omniscience belong to 
It. Maddhva, 13 Nimbarka, 14 Vallabha, 15 and Rupa Goswami 16 agree 
with RamSnuja in admitting the absence in God of all defects that 
are natural to the world of matter and individual souls and the 
presence in Him of all auspicious qualities. 

God as conceived by the Yoga system is a purusa endowed with 
pure consciousness. He is predominantly characterised by sattva 17 
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and so comes to possess the attribute of omniscience. 
The omniscient aspect of God is* therefore, according to 
Yoga, not essential but adventitious. 18 Cognition being a function of 
buddhi, its association gives God a foreign character. Yoga thus 
differs from Ramanuja who holds that knowledge is not an accidental 
feature of God but essential to Him. 

All the auspicious attributes constitute the essence of God* 
Ramanuja has classified them under two heads which we might res¬ 
pectively call the absolute and the relative. The former are admitt¬ 
ed in common by all systems of meditation, but the latter are admitt¬ 
ed only by some particular ones.* Ramanuja holds that the conception 
of God as endowed with the absolute qualities is essential to all forms 
of meditation, while they may differ from one another with regard to 
relative attributes. Truth, consciousness, bliss, purity and infinity 
are fundamental qualities, while compassion etc., are relative ones. 19 
For the sake of convenience the latter may be classified as follows 

1. Attributes in relation to the universe e.g. creatorship, 

2. Attributes in relation to the individual souls in general e.g. 
dispensation of the fruits of actions, and 

3. Attributes in relation to the souls individually and separately 
e.g. assurance of safety to those who seek protection. 

As regards the blessed attributes, Ramanuja states that He has 
an infinite number of them. Those among them which he frequently 
mentions are as follows. 

The Fundamental Attributes 

Consciousness 

Sankara strove his best to establish the unqualified nature of 
Brahman. He viewed It as devoid of all differences and held that 
the traid of knower, knowledge and the object known is a product of 
nescience. As there are no attributes in Brahman, It is unqualified. 
Even consciousness cannot be called an attribute of Brahman. It is, 
according to him, the essence of Brahman. But Ramanuja disagrees 
and argues that since Brahman is the abode of infinite blessed quali¬ 
ties, It cannot but be qualified. It is attribute! such as bliss and 
consciousness that constitute the essence of God, just as light and 
heat do in the case of fire. We cannot conceive of fire without light, 
heat etc ; similarly we cannot conceive of God apart from conscious¬ 
ness, bliss etc. Consciousness being an attribute of Brahman, the 
latter is a knower. Consciousness is thus the essence as well as the 

1 Upani§ads ^ of several Vidyas such as Dahara-vidyS; and SSndi- 

lya-vidya which prescribe ^different modes of meditation. 

* 
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attribute of Brahman/ 0 just as heat is the essence as well as the 
attribute of fire. Hence Ramanuja calls these attributes the essential 
attributes of God. Brahman cannot be regarded as omniscient, if 
He be held to be mere consciousness. He can be spoken of as 
omniscient only when knowledge is considered to be one of His 
attributes. God is all-knowing, because He knows whatever exists. 
Knowledge presupposes the knower and the known. In the expres¬ 
sion ‘omniscient 5 i.e. all-knowing the ‘omni 9 or ‘all 5 refers to the 
objects and the ‘scient 5 or ‘Knower 5 , to the subject of knowledge. 
Even an individual soul is a knower (of course, in a limited sense) 
only in so far as he has knowledge as one of his attributes. If it 
were not so, he would not have had the experience : ‘I am conscious 5 , 
instead of ‘I am consciousness 5 . Ramanuja did not believe, like 
Sankara, in pure, unqualified, transcendental consciousness, but held 
that consciousness and knowledge are synonymous. However, just 
as smell is different from earth, so is the attribute of knowledge 
different from its substratum, the atman. 21 Hence Viristadvaita lays 
stress on the difference between a substance and an attribute. 22 It 
agress with the Naiyayikas on this point. Kesava Misra says that the 
relation between two inseparable entities is the relation of samavaya 
which subsists between (a) the whole and its part, and (b) substance 
and its attribute etc. 23 The relation of samavaya or necessary in¬ 
herence between substance and attribute of the Nyaya system is, in 
fact, the same as the relation of aprthak-siddhi of Visistadvaita. 

The atman’s subjecthood is no defect in it. To be knower is 
to be the substratum of the attribute of knowledge which is the essen¬ 
tial nature of the atman. 24 Ramanuja does not, however, favour 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika view that knowledge is an adventitious attribute 
of the self. On the contrary, he takes knowledge to be essentially 
related to the self. He does not, likewise, approve of the Sankhya 
view that knowledge is, at the kevala stage, devoid of the difference 
between the knower and the known. For Ramanuja, mere conscious¬ 
ness is not the self. The characteristic of the self is egoity, 25 and 
on this point the acarya agrees with Prabhakara school of Mlmamsa. 
The view that ahankara is itself the knower, Ramanuja argues, is 
wrong, because ahankara is unconscious and so can never be the 
knower. 26 According to Sankara, the self and consciousness are one 
whereas the self and egoity are different ; but according to Ramanuja 

and Prabhakara, the self and egoity are one while the self and know¬ 
ledge are different. 

An individual soul depends for its knowledge on the sense- 
organs ; hence its knowledge is dependent, voluntary and partial* 
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Bat God’s knowledge is of a different nature, being independent, 
spontaneous and complete. If knowledge is eternal, bow is it, one 
might urge, that we have it in the waking state but lose it in deep 
sleep ? The reply is that an embodied soul does not actually appre¬ 
hend external objects in deep sleep because of the prevalence, during 
that state, of tamas, just as fire does not burn fuel when it is obstruc¬ 
ted by a special stone, although its burning capacity is there all the 
time. 

The followers of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school hold that substance 
and attribute are different. An attribute cannot be a substance. But 
in the philosophy of RamSnuja consciousness is both a substance and 
an attribute inasmuch as it inheres in its substratum and also trans¬ 
cends it just as light inheres in the sun and also goes beyond it. 27 
Visistadvaita thus classifies attributes under two heads viz. (a) pure 
attributes and (b) attributes cum substance ; and places consciousness 
under the latter. The Vedic conception that the mind of a waking 
person goes away far and that of a sleeping one returns, 28 might have 
suggested to Visistadvaita philosophy the idea that an individual soul 
resides in the heart, 29 whereas its attribute, consciousness, reaches 
not only all parts of the body but also goes beyond to external objects 
through the sense-organs. 30 In corroboration of this view Ramanuja 
put forward instances of a gem, the sun and so on, which themselves 
remain at one place but emit their rays far and wide 31 

God is omniscient. He knows all things perfectly and eter¬ 
nally. His knowledge is immediate inasmuch as it does not depend 
upon the function of the sense-organs as does knowledge in the case 
of individual souls. Omniscience does not, however, embrace what 
is self-contradictory. God cannot, for instance, be supposed to know 
the cessation of His own eternal being. And it would be futile to 
assign ignorance to God as does the author of the Nasadiya-sukta in 
the Rgveda, doubting if even the Lord Himself knows or knows not 
whence this creation came. 32 Such a doubt may imply poetic beauty 
and suggest the unimaginable vastness and mysteriousness of the 
world, but philosophically speaking, creation is not due to any thing 
but God. It is where it has been all the time. One’s ignorance of 
what does not exist presupposes one’s true knowledge. 33 

Bliss 

Consciousness is not the only attribute of God ; He has other 
attributes also. Lustre is not the only attribute of a piece of a dia¬ 
mond, it has a shape and possesses weight. A substance may thus 
have many attributes, but it is only natural that we should make men- 
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tion only of those attributes which are most prominent* We speak 
of lustre in a gem, sweet taste in sugar, heat in fire* light in the sun, 
fragrance in the flower and so on. But this does not mean that these 
objects do not possess other attributes. As a matter of fact, they do 
possess other attributes. A gem, for instance, has weight; sugar has 
whiteness ; fire has glow ; the sun has heat ; and a flower has colour 
too. Similarly God possesses many qualifies in addition to omni- 
science, and bliss is one of them. 34 

Bliss has its grades, and the Taittiriya Upanisad has enumerated 
them starting from the human and ending in the Divine. 35 It shows 
that God’s bliss is the highest. Bliss is an attribute of God, but 
sometimes the term is used as a synonym of God. 36 Since ananda 
(bliss) inheres in God, He is characterised as anandamaya (blissful). 
The suffix ‘mayat 5 , indicates profuseness or abundance and not trans¬ 
formation, says Ramanuja. 37 One might urge that the presence of 
abundance of bliss in God implies the presence of some measure of 
pain in Him. To this Ramanuja replies that the scriptures speak of 
the absence of all pain in Him. 38 ‘Rasa 5 is another name for ananda ; 
hence God is called ‘Rasa 5 too. 39 

It is necessary to note in this connection that bliss as an attri¬ 
bute of God is not the same thing as the ananda which Sankhya 
conceives as the object of an organ of action. 40 In the case of an 
embodied soul the mediacy of an organ may be necessary for the 
enjoyment of bliss, but God’s bliss is, like His knowledge, independent, 
spontaneous and complete. 

Truth 

God’s existence yields to no transformation and so is absolute 
or supreme. The changing universe rests in God who is changeless. 
He is therefore called Sat. There is also no contraction in Divine 
consciousness as there may be in the consciousness of individual souls 
in association with action (karma). God is therefore the‘real of the 
reals’ or the ‘truth of the truths. 541 

Infinity 

God transcends both time and space i.e. He is not limited by 
them. The Upanisad says that Brahman is ananta. 42 The Bhagavata 
says, ‘Salutation to Him whose end is not known even to gods and 
demons alike. 543 


P u r i t y 

God is free from all imperfections of the empirical world e.g. 
pleasure and pain, hunger and thirst, old age and death. The above- 
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mentioned attributes viz. truth., consciousness., bliss and infinity are 
specifically characteristics of God inasmuch as they are fundamentally 
opposed to the evils of mundane life. 44 

Attributes in Relation to the Universe . 

God is both the efficient and the material cause of the universe. 
Aaain, the whole creation rests in Him. He supports the entire 
universe and He is the abode of heaven and earth and so on. 45 Fur¬ 
thermore, God holds back all creation in Him, at the time of dissolu¬ 
tion. He consumes all whether moving or stationary. 46 

Power (bala) 

The quality with which God supports the universe is called 
bala . The Upanisad says that the sun and the moon, the sky and the 
earth keep firm in their places under Divine order. 47 God upholds 
all lest they should fall asunder. 

Prowess (vlrya) 

Freedom from transmutation is vlrya. 48 Milk is changed into 
curd, and such transformatian is observed everywhere in the domain 
of nature. But God is above such change; hence He is called nir- 
vikara . 

Energy (Sakti) 

It is the attribute in virtue of which God makes possible 
what seems impossible. He can turn a mote into a mountain and 
vice versa, by means of His energy which is indeed incomprehensi¬ 
ble to the human mind. The Upanisad says that the Supreme energy 
of God is multifarious. 49 

Overlordship (ai£varya) 50 

God keeps all things under His control. 51 He rules over all 
the sentient and the insentient beings. The antaryami-brahmana of 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad mentions objects such as the earth, the 
individual soul and so on which are controlled by God. The 
Mandukya says that God is the Lord of all, 52 and Brhadaranyaka also 
avers that He is Master of all beings. 53 

True Desire and Infallible Resolve 

God’s will is nevsr hampered, and nothing can impede His 
desires. Countless things are accomplished by His resolve. 
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Attributes in Relation to the Individual Souls in General 

Source of their activity 

The individual souls are inspired in their activities by the 
Lord. 54 Every action depends, according to Ramanuja, upon voli¬ 
tional effort and he points out that the injunctions and the prohibi¬ 
tions laid down in the scriptures are not meaningless. God aids the 
effort of the individual souls by granting them His permission. He 
is, however, not to be blamed as partial and cruel. Diversity 
of pleasure 2nd pain generally takes place in accordance 
with the past actions of thd individual souls.* 6 But, holds Ramanuja, 
in exceptional cases, particularly in the case of extremely devoted 

persons, the primary effort is actuated by God. 

Dispensation of the fruits of Action 

Action is non-intelligent; hence it is incapable of bringing 

• * * 

about good or bad result in future. According to Ramanuja, it is 
omniscient and omnipotent God who gives us various forms of enjoy¬ 
ment here or hereafter as well as realease trom temporal life. 57 

Sweetness (madhurya) 

The sages who realized God found Him to be most pleasant 
and agreeable, and they have told about His sweetness to others. 58 
Ultimate Reality is indeed supernatural, but the sages employed 
certain words of everyday use to express its nature. They could not 
find in the vocabulary of common use better words than ‘Life’, 
‘Light’ and so on; and they had to rest content with the use of 
such words for the purpose. They loved the Real and were happy 
to call it by the best names available. B5dar2yana warned the readers 
of the Upanisads against the folly confounding such epithets of God 
as Life and Light with material life and light, and Ramanuja, while 
commenting on the Brahmasutra 1.1.28, has clearly brought out this 
point. 59 

Compassion (karuna) 

Compassion prompts God to do good to the individual souls 
and to grant them salvation. This attribute has been conceived by 
Vadgalais as the desire to remove the pain of the afflicted devotee ; 
and by the Tengalais, as the experience of the pain of the afflicted. 
Hence a point of dispute between the two sects. 

Mildness of Disposition (Mardava) 

&rinivasadasa has conceived this attribute as God’s inability to 
bear separation from His devotees. 60 Sri Krsna has said, T would not be 
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able to bear separation of my lovers from me’ (Ramanuja on Gita 

8. i4). 61 

Sincerity (arjava) 

It has been understood as uniformity of thought, speech and 
action. 62 

Dexterity (caturya) 

It is the skill of concealing the shortcomings of devotees, accor¬ 
ding to Srlnivasdasa 63 

Equality (samya) 

It is the attribute of being adorable by all irrespective of differ¬ 
ences of caste and creed. 64 

Affection (vatsalya) 

According to Srlnivasadasa, this attribute consists in either 
not taking into consideration the devotees* imperfections, or in regard¬ 
ing their demerits as merits 65 . 

Friendliness (sauharda) 

God is the eternal friend of individual souls. The conception 
of God’s friendliness is as old as the Rgveda (1.164.20). 66 The 
&vetasvatara reiterates the same (4.6). 67 The Gita also reveals that 
God is friend of all beings (5.29). 6s Ramanuja adds that all people 
move forward to adore friends. 69 Srlnivasadasa has, however, inter¬ 
preted ‘sauharda’ as the quality of being engrossed in the protection 
of the other. 70 

Attributes in Relation to the Individual Souls in Particular . 

Excellence of Disposition (saugllya) 

God is affable to inferiors. He comes down to live even amongst 
persons of low status such as cowherds with whom He sports without 
the least reserve. 


Generosity (audarya) 

As an illustration of this attribute, Kurega has referred, in his 
Octave on Narayana or (Narayanastaka), to &ri Krsna’s attitude 
towards DraupadI in supplying her with immense raiments. 71 

Firmness (sthairya) 

As an instance of this attribute one might quote, from the 
Ramayana, the incident where Rama, finding Laksmaria wounded 
on the battlefield, did not care in the least for the shower of arrows 
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darted upon him by the enemy, but went on taking out the missile 
from the brother’s wound. 72 

Valour (Saurya) 

According to Srlnivasadasa, valour is the capacity for entering 
into hostile forces. Rama, for instance, chivalrously desired to face 
the forces led by Khara, despite his knowledge that even Laksmana 
could overcome them. 73 


Heroism (parakrama) 

It has been interpreted as subjugation of the hostile party. 
Rama’s victory over Ravana may be quoted as an instance. 74 

Gratitude (krtajnata) 

Rama’s attitude towards Hanuman when the latter had brought 
the news of Slta’s safety and whereabouts, may be mentioned as an 
instance of gratitude. 75 

Assurance of Safety to Those Seeking Protection 

(Saranyata) 

While extending His assurance of safety to Vibhlsana, Rama 
said, “I vouchsafe fearlessness from all beings to one who even once 
surrenders to Me and says T am thine, O Lord.’ 5,76 

Fortitude (dhairya) 

It is the mental power in meeting dangers, but 3 rinivasadSsa has 
interpreted it as the keeping of promises. 77 

Removal of Afflication (artiharata) 

For example, the Lord at once came to help Gajendra when 
the latter was attacked by an allegator. The story is well known, 
and is narrated at length in the Bhagavata (Canto VIII, Chapters 2 
to 4)* 7 s. 

Vigour (tejas). 

It is the attribute in virtue of which one dominates over others. 79 

Attainability with Ease (saulabhya) 

God is easy to attain for one who yearns for eternal union with 
Him, says Ramanuja. 80 

Of the many attributes of God, the Visnu-purana lays stress on 
six viz consciousness, power, prowess, energy, vigour and overlord¬ 
ship, 81 and alternatively refers to overlordship, consciousness, re¬ 
nown 5 lustre, righteousness and renunciation. 84 The Pdrana tells 
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us that a collective group of these six qualities is called ‘bhaga’, 
and that he who possess all of them in entirety or fulness is called 
Bhagavan. This word is primarily used for God, but only secondarily 
for gods, sages and the like. 83 The pancaratra view on the attri¬ 
butes of God tallies with that of the Visnu-purana. 84 Kuresa has 
made a mention, in his octave ode to Naaayana, of another group of 
six attributes which appealed perhaps most to him. They are : affec¬ 
tion, protection, removal of affliction, generosity, removal of sins and 
bestowal of high status. 85 

Rupa GosvamI of the Gaudiya Vaisnava School has enumerated 
sixtyfour attributes of Sri Krsna. The sweet sports, circle of the 
affectionate, playing on the flute and excellent beauty are regarded 
by him as Sri Krsna’s exclusive attributes. 86 The remaining sixty 
are said to exist in Narayana also. 87 Siva, Brahma, etc., have fifty- 
five, 88 whereas others are conceived as possessing fifty only, but of 
course on a small scale. 89 

The view held by Ramanuja that God’s attributes are innumer- 
able is in accord with the teachings of the scriptural texts. Eulogizing 
5 $ri LaksmI, Indra says in the Visna-purana: “Even Brahma 
cannot exhaustively describe thy attributes, 0 mother !’ 90 Rightly 
do the gods say in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa (10.32): ‘That we refrain 
from praising thy greatness, O Lord, is due to our fatigue and in¬ 
capability and not to any limitations to Thy attributes.’ 91 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE DIVINE FORM. 

God’s form is His ‘svarupabhuta’—Composed of six attributes—God does 
not require senseorgans for perceiving objects-Suddha-sattva, visuddha-sattva 
prakr ? ta-sattva or suddha-tattva-Views of Ankara and NimbSrka-Difference 

of opinion between LokScSrya and VenkatanStha—M.N. Sircar, Roma Bose & 
GopmStha KavirSja on suddha-sattva-Views of the Bengal Vaisnavism- 
RahasySmnSya view—Superb beauty—Blue colour Ever budding youth The 
presence of Sri on the Divine Person. 


Just as there are certain scriptural texts 1 to show that God has 
attributes, 2 a 3 so there are others to tell us that He has a form too. 
The Isa Upanisad, for instance, tells us that He has a most . beneficial 
form. 4 The Mundaka informs that the colour of the Deity is like that 
of gold, 5 and adds that He discloses His form to him whom he choo¬ 
ses. 6 The Brhadaranyaka also says the same thing, 7 and the ChSn- 
dogya has compared His eyes with lotuses. 8 

In the Vedartha-sangraha, Ramanuja bases himself on scriptu¬ 
ral authority in his view that Brahman has really a form just as he 
holds, on the basis of the same authority, that He has attributes. 9 
By the word 'form', he means the Deity’s most beautiful man-like 
shape comprising eyes and ears, lips and chin, hands and feet. 
Commenting on the Brahma-sutra i. i. 21 in the Sri-bhasya, the 
5 carya says that the scriptures deny to the Supreme Brahman only 
those attributes and bodies which are the products of prakrti, but 
that they proclaim that He has supernatural (aprakrta) attributes and 
form. 10 He further points out that Brahman individualises the form 
that is natural to Him into that of man, god etc. simply for the 
satisfaction of the devotees. 11 

The Divine attributes and form which have been characterised 
as ‘benign* (kalyana) in the iSrl-bhasya are termed respectively as 
identity-attributes and identity-form in the Vedartha-sangraha. 12 
God’s form is His own nature or essence just as His attributes are. 
It is not made of the three constituents of matter—sattva, rajas and 
tamas—inasmuch as it is the manifestation of His pure essence, 
without the admixture of anything else. Even sattva, the most re- 
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fined aspect of prakrti, has nothing to do with the Divine form. The 
Visnu-purana denies the existence of not only rajas and tamas but 
also of sattva in the Deity . 19 

The Divine attributes and the Divine form being essentially 
inseparable from Divinity, God is said to have a form of conscious¬ 
ness or one of bliss. Although the Diety is a repository of in¬ 
numerable Divine attributes, and He is even regarded as having a 
form made of all attributes , 14 yet six of them are held to be most 
prominent, and hence He is described by the Agamas and afterwards 
by Ramanuja as ‘having a form of six attributes ’. 15 The form thus 
being identical with God, the synonyms for f pure 5 , real 1 , ‘conscious 5 
and ‘bliss 5 are used to denote it ; and the expression f Sac-cidananda- 
ghana 5 of so common use in devotional literature in India is the 
most comprehensive of ail. The compound word ‘Saccidananda- 

ghana 5 , in which ‘ghana 5 means crystalline form , 16 signifies pure, 
conscious, blissful reality in its crystalline form. 

Ramanuja’s admission of the identity-form of the Deity is not, 
however, anything new. For the doctrine of the identity of the 
Deity and His form was already a # part of the Pauranic tradition 
which looked upon all Divine forms as made up of pure consciousness 
and bliss . 17 

Difficulty may arise as to how the Deity feels and knows the 
external objects while He is devoid of a body and sense-organs 
which are evolutes of matter. Ramanuja’s reply is simply this that 
the Deity’s activities such as hearing, seeing, etc. do not depend upon 
the function of the sense-organs, He being essentially omniscient . 18 
An embodied soul, of course, requires the aid of sense-organs for its 
perception of sound etc. inasmuch as its inherent knowledge being 
dormant in bondage needs external aid for its manifestation. But in 
case of the Deity, who is never in bondage, no such external aid is 
necessary for the possibility of His knowledge. Although it is diffi¬ 
cult for us to grasp the possibility of perceiving things without the 
assistance of external sense-organs, yet we must believe in scriptural 
injunctions which clearly mention that the Diety’s activities—percep¬ 
tual and others—take place without the aid of sense-organs. The 
Svaetasvatara says that He holds without hands, walks without feet, 
sees without eyes and hears without ears . 19 

As a result of the evolutionary process of matter, the eleven 
organs—mind and others—come out of sattvika ahankara. Since the 
sense-organs thus originate from ahankara, we cannot attribute them 
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to the Deity who is devoid of all elements of prakrti. Divine form 
then is non-material, a form of bliss and consciousness. A material 
body indeed comprises flesh and blood which are products of food. 
But the Deity is not made of blood, flesh, marrow, bones and the 
like. 20 He needs no food for its sustenance. Nor are there in Him 

changes such as birth, growth and decay. We should not extend 
the concomitance of human body with blood and flesh to the 
Divine form also. That is applicable only to those bodies which are 
material and born of prakrti. Just as we cannot apply that con¬ 
comitance to a statue of stone where form exists without blood and 
flesh; similarly it is not applicable to the Divine form which is a 
shape of pure reality. Just as stone is the material cause of a statue 
(carved out of stone) whose different parts are nothing but stone and 
which does not depend on blood and flesh for its existence ; simi¬ 
larly the stuff of the Divine form is pure consciousness, its different 
limbs being nothing but consciousness, not depending on blood and 
flesh for its existence. Blood and flesh help the gross body only, but 
the Deity does not take up even causal and subtle bodies, not to 
speak of a gross one. He is devoid of the threefold material bodies, 
but has a form of His own essential attributes. There is nothing 
ugly in that most elegant form. To attribute to it anything ugly is 
as absurd as to attribute pungence to a salt-crystal or bitterness to a 
crystal of sugar. 

Ramanuja holds that the Deity is formless only in the sense 
that He has no material form. But He has assumed a form which is 
Divine, most beautiful and beyond description. The sages spend 
their lives in meditating upon it. According to the Visistadvaita 
tradition, the Divine form is said to be made up of 3uddha-sattva. 
The word Buddha-sattva* needs an explanation which is given 
below. 

tiuddha-sattva, the stuff of the Divine Fotm 

The word e & uddha-sattva* is compound of Buddha* (an adjective) 
and sattva* (a noun). In philosophical discussions the word is used 
to denote (a) the thinking faculty in its pure aspect and (b) the 
first of the three qualities of matter in its purity. I need not say any¬ 
thing as regards its use in the former sense, but shall restrict my dis¬ 
cussion to its use in the latter sense only. 

The followers of the Sankhya system declare that pure sattva 
stands for that condition of matter in which sattva predominates over 
the other two qualities (viz rajas and tamas). The different aspects of 
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matter are characterised with reference to that particular quality 
of matter which is predominant at a particular time. 

Sankhya being atheistic, the question of the application of the 
word‘3uddha-sattva’to God does not arise in that system. Prakrsta 
sattva, a synonym for 3udha-sattva is* hotvever, found to have been 
used by Vyasa in his commentary to Yoga-suttas, a system of philoso¬ 
phy collateral with Sankhya. 21 Yoga admits God’s omniscience on 
the assumption that He is in eternal association with pure sattva or 
sattva in its highest perfection which, according to this system of phi¬ 
losophy, gives maximum knowledge. 

In monistic Vedanta, Maya is another name for guddha-sattva. 
The followers of this school maintain that prakrti has ttvo phases— 
(a) one whose sattva remains in its purity and (b) the other where 
its purity is tarnished by the presence of rajas and tamas. The 
former is called mays and the latter, avidya. 22 Mays and avidya 
are adjuncts of God and man respectively. This distinction between 
Maya and Avidya was drawn by later scholars of the Advaita school. 
Whereas Sankara used both maya and avidya as synonyms, pure sattva 
as conceived by later Advaita Vedanta signifies Sattva in isolation 
from rajas and tamas. So according to this school of thought, it is 
not from guddha-sattva but from matter dominated by tamas that the 
five elements evolve. 23 Man being associated with avidya, his body 
is material and made of five elements, whereas God, in so far as He 
is associated with maya, has a body which is non-elemental and made 
of guddha-sattva or maya. This suddba-sattva is sometimes called 
v'guddha-sattva also. Sankara believed in the possibility of God’s 
assuming a form of mays for the sake of showing kindness to the 
religious aspirants. 24 

Nimbarka has unequivocally stated in his Dasa-slokl that the 
stuff of which supernatural beings are made is also inert. 25 Puru- 
sottama, a commentator on Nimbarka, adds that the forms of God, 
the eternal souls and the emancipated souls are made of supernatural 

stuff. 26 

Ramanuja holds that God’s form is supernatural and Divine. 
According to him, God’s form is made of omniscience, strength, 
sovereignty, constancy, power and lustre. I do not remember to 
have come across any statement of his wherein he regarded God’s 
form as made up of suddha-sattva, although many students of his 
philosophy attribute this view to him. Dr. M. N. Sircar says in 
his ‘Comparative Studies in Vedantism’, “We confess we cannot 
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understand what kind of substance Ramanuja’s suddha-sattva is 55 . 27 
But he never refers to Ramanuja’s own statement on the subject of 
Suddha-sattva. 

Those who have not studied Vaisnava literature are often 
misled by the concept of suddha-sattva. The Vaisnavas, therefore,, 
sometimes use the concept of suddha-tattva which indeed expresses 
more clearly the nature of the content of God’s form and His eternal 
abode. 

Lokacarya, a leader of Tengalai school, holds that Suddha- 
sattva is unconscious (acit) and informs that while some took it 
to be self-luminous, others did not believe in its self-luminosity. 28 
Venkatanatha, a leader of Vadgalai school, however, conceives it 
to be a self-luminous entity of objective nature (parak ajada) 
and tells us about those who did not hold it to be self-luminous. 
He has given and refuted the third alternative view of those who 
say that suddha-sattva is primarily inert but is figuratively called non- 
inert. 29 

Dr. Roma Bose (now Roma Chowdhury) has shown in her book 
on Nimbarka that Ramanuja’s suddha-sattva is“ inert. Here is an 

incomplete statement, for it does not embody any reference to Ven- 

✓ 

katanatha’s view which holds that Suddha-sattva is self-luminous. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Goplnatha Kaviraja, in his Hindi article 
published in DvivedI Abhinandana Grantha, however, says : ‘The 
followers of Ramanuja could not transcend the sphere of sattva. Al¬ 
though they have admitted a visuddha-sattva and have held it to be 
different from the mundane sattva, yet they maintain its inert 
Dature. Certainly some erudite followers of Ramanuja speak of it 
as non-inert, but many learned scholars of the Ramanuja sect admit 
its inertness.’ Thus Kaviraja has mentioned the two views, although 
he too has not referred to the third alternative. 

It is now necessary to consider whether there is any difference 
of opinion between Ramanuja and post-Ramanuja ViSistadvaitins 
on this point. Just as all those who believe in monism are not at 
one with Sankara on all details, similarly all those who believe in 
qualified monism do not completely agree with Ramanuja. This is 
evident from the division of the Ramanuja Sect into two sections. 
Ramanuja himself regarded the Divine form as God’s svarupa ; 

but some of his followers came to treat it as distinct from Him and 
yet as non-inert, while others believed that it belongs to the category 
of inert entities. 
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It is worth noticing in this connection that all the writers 
belonging to thi same school of Indian thought do not agree with ore 
another on all points. While discussing the origin of the world 
from Brahman, different philosophers of the Advaita Vedanta 
school have put forward different views. Writers on Indian Philoso¬ 
phy have very often overlooked such things, and the result has been 
a lack of the chronological development of view’s. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, w T e are to study philosophical notions according to their 
chronological history. It is, however, far from me to suggest that 
no two thinkers of one particular school may be identical in their 
views. A line of thought in the domain of philosophy may 
remain intact for centuries : but it may equally happen that changes 
in philosophical views take place suddenly and quickly. A disciple 
may introduce a Dew outlook in the thought of his master. It is, 
therefore, necessary that philosophical systems should be studied with 
reference to their historical development. 

The Bengal school of Vaisnavism has held suddha-sattva to be an 
integral part of the energy of the Supreme. It believes that the Divine 
form is made of Suddha-sattva, and that the Deity and the form are 
identical. 30 Suddha-sattva is therefore supernatural, conscious and a 
phase of the Divine essenee. With regard to the Divine form, the 
view of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas agree to a large extent with that of 
Ramanuja who holds that God s form of excellent beauty and grace 
is His swarupa. From this viewpoint Suddha-sattva means pure 
existence or essence. The following statement of Rahasy3mn2ya is 
worth noticing in this connection:— 

Question —Of what substance is the Deity’s person ? 

Answer —Of that substance which is Deity’s. 

Question—Of what substance is the Deity ? 

Answer —It is consciousness. 31 

The Excellent Beauty 

The various devotional scriptures have vividly delineated the 
Deity’s personal beauty. The Upanisads and the Mahabharata, the 
Puranas and the Agamas have all made contributions in this direction. 
Beautiful is the passage wherein the Chandogya has compared the 
Deity’s eyes with lotuses opened by the rays of the sun. The simile 
was used in the hoary past by a sage who beheld the Deity face to 
face, and the world Tundarikaksa’ proved so significant to later 
thinkers and writers that they repeated it with love and devotion. 
Even today the daily devotion of the followers of the Madhyandina 
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school in Northern India, begins with a reference to Pundartkaksa 
j e one whose eyes are as beautiful as lotuses.* Acarya Ramanuja has 
also described the personal beauty of the Deity at various places in 
his works. The following is a specimen : — 

Having lustre like a mountain of melted gold , emitting rays like 
a hundred of thousand suns ; with eyes as pure and broad as the petals 
of a lotus opened by the rays of the sun and blooming on a clean stem 
growing in deep water; having bow-like curved brows; splendid fore¬ 
head pretty nose, smiling coral lips, rosy and glossy cheeks, conch¬ 
shaped neck, comely ears, plump and massive arms; adorned with 
finders reddened by very fine and red palms ; having a thin waist but 
a broad chest; with due proportion on the whole person ; with heavenly 
beauty beyond description; with a lovely colour; having feet as 
charming as two blossoming lotuses; putting on a yellow garment 
befitting His form; decorated with illustrious, innumerable, wonderful, 
eternal, divine ornaments such as diadem, ear-rings, necklace, 
kaustubha-gem, armlets, bracelets, anklets and girdle; decorated by 
a conch (Pancajanya), a discus (SudarSana), a mace (Kaumodaki), a 
sword (Nandaka), a bow (Sainga), a footmark on chest (Srivatsa), 
and a garland of sylvan flora (vanamala), captivating the eyes and 
minds of all by His boundless, excellent beauty ; filling all the beings— 
moving as well stationary—by the nectar of His graceful elegance; 
posssessing most wonderful, incomprehensible, eternal youth; as 
delicate as the blossoming smile of a flower; perfuming all the 
quarters with His sacred, sweet scent; whose very nature transcends 
the three regions; interviewing the devotees with a look replete with 
compassion, love and sweetness; the best of all persons; whose sports 
are creation, sustenance and destruction of the entire universe; in 
whom there is no tinge of what is despicable; abode of all auspicious 
qualities; different from all that does not constitute His own real 
Self; the Great Soul; such is Para Brahma Narayana. 32 

To the question why the Lord assumed the form described 
above, Ramanuja replies in the Sri-bhasya by saying that it is His own 
desire to have it. 33 The author of the SrI-bhasya-vartika reiterates the 
same point. 31 

Ramanuja’s description of the Divine form is based mainly 
on the authority of the PurSnas and the Agamas. 35 The Bhagavata 
has recorded many such descriptions. One, for instance, is contained 
in the advice of Narada to prince Dhruva. 36 Some of the phrases 

*Apavitrah pavitro v£ sarvavasthSn gato pi va, yah smarct PundarikSk§am sa 
bShySbhyantarah, sucih. 
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used by R5manuja in his description of the form of the Deity seem to 

be a faithful copy of those of his teacher occuring in the Stotra-ratna, 
and the teacher also appears to have composed them under the 
influence of a hymn in the Brahma-tantra. A comparative study of 
the phrases makes this supposition quite probable. 37 

Such a graceful description of the personal beauty of the 
Supreme Person is not a mere creation of imagination. Ramanuja 
says that the scriptures describe, the form of the Deity, because He 
has a form, and not because they want to ascribe a form to the form¬ 
less One. 38 Like Ramanuja other Vaisnava acaryas also ascribe a 
most beatiful form to the Deity. 39 

The beautiful colour 

The colour of the Diety is blue, and Ramanuja says that He is 
as blue as a cloud. 40 The Sanskrit word for blue is nlla, and the 
lexicon enumerates several words as its synonyms, hence we some¬ 
times find in devotional literature the word SYAMA used in place of 
nlla and vice versa. 41 Blueness of the Divine person is referred to, 
time and again, in the scriptures. The Mahabharata tells us that 
His colour is similar to that of a flower of hemp of flex (atasl). 42 
Even His descents (avataras) have the same colour. Ths Visnu- 
purana as well as the Bhagavata compared the colour of the Deity 
respectively to that of a blue lotus and a cloud* when He appeared 
before Devakl and Vasud^va. 43 His devotees similarly conceive the 
Diety as having a colour similar to that of a sapphire, the neck of 
a peacock or the cloud-less sky in the autumn. 44 

The aural rays emanating from the Deity’s form are of golden 
hue, hence He is sometimes described by the scriptures as of golden 
colour. 45 On account of the presence of golden aura around Sri 
Rama’s face, Sri Sita, during her exile in Lanka, enquired of Hanu- 
man whether her husband's face kept up its golden colour in her 
absence. 46 And prior to her enquiry, Hanuman also had referred to 
Rama’s golden hue. 47 The colour of the Diety’s form is primarily blue, 
but it is sometimes depicted as golden on account of the aura. Some¬ 
times the aura is so radiant that the blue colour appears to be a little 
lighter as is the case with the colour of the eastern sky earlier than the 
day dawns. It is at that time that the Deity’s person becomes as beau¬ 
tiful as a thick cloud whose colour is not as blue as that of the sky. 
And in the proximity of Goddess LaksmI, the sapphirine blue colour 
of the Deity appears to be as green as an emerald. Sri being golden, 
her colour reflects on Him with the result that He assumes a velvety 
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green complexion, 48 Although the Diety assumes other colours also 
in His emanatory forms, 49 His principal colour is blue. The classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit literature has many references to the Lord’s blue colour. 

Kalidasa has, for instance, compared in Meghaduta the colour of the 
cloud to that of the Deity. 50 

The Ever-budding Youth 

In a passage ofRgveda the Deity has been depicted as young 
despite His being the most ancient in age. 51 Although the Supreme 
Being is the oldest person, yet He ever looks young. On the basis 
of such testimony Ramanuja describes the Deity to be possessed 
of a youth which is eternal, unimaginable, peculiar and divine. 52 His 
teacher, Yamuna, did the same, as is evident from the eulogy com¬ 
posed by him in praise of Visnu. In fact, both Yamuna and Rama¬ 
nuja emphasized the youthfulness of the Deity on the authority of 
the scriptures. 53 

Not only in the Vedic but also in the Pauranic literature, 
Visnu is almost always delineated as a youth. Vyasa ascribes fresh 
youth to the Lord, as is clear from the description of the Deity given 
by Kapila to his mother, Devahuti, in the Bhagavata. 54 Fresh youth 
is KAISORA in Sanskrit, and in the light of Kaigora we enn take the 
word ‘taruna’ (used in another passage 55 ) to mean one in fresh 
youth. Kaigora is, in fact, the best of all ages and this must be the 
reason why the Deity has been described in. another passage of the 
Bhagavata as 'having a very handsome age 5 . 56 This handsome age 
cannot be any other than Kaisora. 

In another stanza of the Bhagavata, the Divine angels have 
been represented as ‘having a new age’. 57 The new age of the an¬ 
gels can easily be understood to mean kaisora. The angels being 
similar in looks to the Deity, we can infer that the Deity’s age is 
also new. Rupa GoswamI of the Gaudiya Vaisnava School says 
God generally appears as KI$ORA to all His devotees. 58 An age 
near about fifteen is called Kaisora at which the Deity has the most 
charming form. ‘New age’, 'handsome age’ and* ‘budded youth’— 
the expressions used to denote the age of the Deity tend to indicate 
that the Deity is essentially youthful. Indian iconology reveals that 
sculptural images of Visnu invariably present the Deity in His prime 
youth which is in strict accordance with the description of His form 

contained in the scriptural texts which Ramanuja held in the highest 
esteem. 
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The presence of &ri on the Divine Person 

The Deity’s person is the permanent abode of Sri 59 who is the 
energy essential to Him. 60 The word ‘LaksmI 3 is synonymous with 
‘Sri ’ as is revealed by the Pauranic literature. 61 The Rgveda alludes 
to Her as the ever-joyous spouse of Visnu. 61 The Srl-sukta depicts 
Her as golden in colour, most lustrous and beautiful, with lips adorn¬ 
ed with a smile and with eyes, hands and feet as charming as lo¬ 
tuses 62 Yellow robes are dear to Her. 64 She holds (two lotuses 
in Her upper hands. Her lower right hand assures fearlessness to 
the devotees* while Her lower left one is in a benedictory pose. 65 
She is decked with various ornaments ranging from the tinkling 
anklets on the feet to the majestic diadem upon Her hair. She sits 
on a lotus-seat, and the chariot is Her favourite conveyance. She is 
merciful* generous* renowned, adored even by the gods, invincible, 
bestower of riches, the mother of t the universe. Invoked by names 
such as Madhavl, Madhava-priya* Hari-vallabha, visnu-patni* Visnu- 
priya-sakhl* Rama and Indira, she fulfils the desires of Her devotees by 
granting them food and raiment, cows and horses* wives and progeny, 
friends and relations, health and longevity. She helps the devotees 
by casting Her purifying gracious look on them and strengthening 
thereby their devotion to the Deity. 

Though beheld in a separate form, She is part and parcel of the 
Deity. “The two, Isvara and Sri* are one ontologically. 3366 He is 
never without Her. As Visnu is all-pervading, so is Laksml. 67 She 
comes with Him in His descents (avatara) too. 68 She is Slta when 
He is Rama* and She is Rukmini when He is Krsna. When He appears 
as a god among gods. She manifests herself as a goddess ; and 
when He comes as a man among men* She too appears in a human 

form. 

Both Sri and Visnu are one but appear in two forms for the 
sake of the devotees. According to the Ramayana, She is non* 
different from Him as lustre is from the sun. 69 The Jayakhya-samhita 
says that She is non-different from Him as the waves are from the 
ocean. 70 Viewed separately they are the father and the mother 
of all beings. Besides, She is declared by some of the scriptures 
to be permanently resident on His bosom* in a miniature 
form 71 ; Hence the D eity is known as ‘SrI-nivasa 3 which name of 
the Deity Ramanu;a has mentioned in the initial stanza of his 6rl- 
bh5sya. 72 

Venkatanatha of the Vadgalai school held &rl and Visnu to be 
‘a twofold self which is one in two and two in one’. For him, Sri is 
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infinite. But Lokacarya of the Tengalai school opposes this view 
by arguing that the admission of the existence of two infinites con¬ 
tradicts monotheism. He therefore holds that Sri is finite like a 
jlva, though She is ever free. 73 

The conception of Sri is as old as that of Visnu. The Yajur- 
veda states that Sri and LaksmI are the two spouses of the Deity/ 4 
and .the .Agamic literature has referred to more ■ than two. The 
Bharadvaja Samhita enjoins that the Deity ‘should be contemplated in 
association with Sri, Bbu and Lila. 75 These three perhaps represent 
the Deity’s cit (knowledge), sat (existence), and ananda (bliss) ^as- 
pects respectively. The Jayakhya—samhita makes' mention of 
four : LaksmI, Klrti, Jaya and Maya. 76 The Pauranic literature 
gives a longer list of such names. The Bhagavata enumerates twelve : 
Pusti, Sri, Klrti, Tusti, IlS, Urja, Vidya, Ayidya, Sakti and Maya. 77 
All these various names enumerated in the Agamas and the Purari as 
are so many aspects of LaksmI. Again, LaksmI is although apparent¬ 
ly different from Visnu, yet essentially She is one with Him. The 
Jayakhya-samhita counsels the devotee to meditate upon these forms 
—LaksmI and others—as emanations of the Deity. 78 
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7* ^qg | (fl^Rvqqr \) 

8 . qqr | V9) 

9* qqr 5 frqr?q. q^^q ^q^qcrqr fqqsrT^q^qgcrgqjT^ci^qqfq ^qf 

10. 9f|rqj: qrfd|q-gg[T^. tfqw? =q 

qfcrrqcq ^eqr^TJgtrji^ qr^qrqj^qf qf 1 (^fVqitqg 
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11. (sr) ?Fs :i ^r^TFr^q-f ^Tgira^rgalgr ?^F?'Tv?gggrr?R ^wgcin- 

f??*?T? ^'t% ?%= 5 @!?? 'TVFFI^ftirqjt ???Tg 1 

(sftopapr ?. ?. ^?) 

(?r) ??%? t??gs?rf?-? 3 rTcft????R ^tF?^t: 

???tF?. i (qfanri' uqrjsnm?? v. %) 

12. qF?ffr^-gnjTg ^qrgF^? =? i ( 5 fi"qrcqtr) 

13. ^Tg^ggrT.-, w.??g?g?g i (%?r???f;) 

?^?r??t ? ?Rft?T ?? ? WT gnjr: 

? 55: ?ergs'*?; g?F?T?r: srateg i- (F?tgrgKigi?) 

J 4 . ?r?|?rf?F?§*?i-????ggigf??R;1 (?Tr???Fij[?T s.^) 

15. (?) ?r?gFrarf??f ^ mg?*????^??? (?Tv4??ff?r.{. ■rk) 

(*TT) 7 T ?fT qrjgj-q-F^gnqqj; •) (sfimc??g. V?) 

(?) gs? g ^gsrTrsgigF??^? i- g.x?) 

16. fcff ^R: I (^gis^jifT 3. 3. 153) 

x 7 - (it) ????r?r???rr??g?i , ?sR?gd ; ?: 

^S-gF^mfi^iT ?Ft fr?fa?g-s?T? i (?n??? ?o. yv) 

(?) ?r??T?T5i? ???: i (?raf g-ngm) szi?r- 

3^??, | r r -sq; I'-aX 

18. (?r) ff =? TTf^WT?tf SEs^Tf??nr; jffq-g g? ?r? 5 Tc?Tg 

??? tr? | \. K) 

(?) 5r?rgfr ^r?qr ??-?rr?Tf ?rr? ?rgrT?trf f??f? =? ?frgft 

f???f?r 1 (isfl¥rrc?q >. =^) 

(?) ? =? ^TTf?-?r«TR^R: q>?r??tffcre?r?Tf?q;frT??? 3fl??? ?STTT- 

?t?? g ??? g? 1 (sftnTG?? ?. ?e.) 

19. ?Tr%TT?> 5 r??> ?ft?r ???c??f. ? 1 ( 5 %?T 5 ??^t?f??? 

H) 

20. ?r ??? ?rf?r gf???T^?tr?????T 1 (t?>rf??f? t?-Tr?Tg??cng?ir? 

?r^r?igf? ???rf?^r ^rarg^jf g^rgi????) 

21. ?>s?> ?fg-?^?l?r?:?T?t^T?? 5 TR?f?q? ?^?: (?1?g? 

?-^) 

22. fe^T^irq- ?r?r?f? ??r???n i 

rnft^?:-?r?5grT ??% ff f??T ? ?T I 

?,?rf??f =? & *rt i (????! ?r?F?%?r sn^gi? 

n, i\) 


23. ??: ?qr??5?f???t?i^?^i5r?r 1 

f??c i r?q%3ftfgg?t ??tF? ^rffrl 1 (????! ?x?f?%?F ?-) 

24- s?r^ ?^?T??rF? ^5ir?5TT??r?T?? ¥? ?T?qjtg?|r?? 1 

(?^Tg? 5Tf4!T?^?? ?. ?. Ro) 
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25. ’TSfTfcf ??%77 77? I 

Trrsrr sreHif?????! 5 ? g??Tf???re7 ?irf<T ?? 1 (t?^^ 3) 

26. 5=5? T??^?^??^ 1 ?!??? 7?faHT fac?p?7T ? 

77 ?>? ???fe?fTf?— (^rtt??-?!?!, s*5? U) 

27. Comparative Studies in Vedantismby Mahendra Nath Sircar, page 45 
28- *rf?3 iri?^? f??rRT?i?7 i f? 55??? f????? ?r?2p^r %f? 

ftf???*’^??^ (^STc?) 7? 77^7, %f??77 I (7x737?) 
29. (?r) fqcqT ffcrJTfw^cJTITfill sr^T^Tf^irt %1^?If: (gr^g^I^TT: 

(?) %f7777r?rfft:f3 7^77737tF?;: i (???7f?fe: ?. %.) 

(?) 57777 %? 7:|*7T77f?f?7f?f7 ??l£3 f^rfcT;, 

Trsg^rc????? ???f? ?f ?ciTs?t?t ??r ?r, 

7?7??T3 f?f7?3 ?|??T?rF?c?T|t% 3, 

5rr?c?r?I?? I??6T?Tc??y? 1 (?T?§tR??N:(^^) 

3°. (?) f?77 srf7T?S7 f%c?77?? TT773 I 

7?7 73 11 

(SFT7 7x713# ?,s) 

(?) ?tqT3 ?S7: TTf TT7-?7?'t7-7T?§3Tf7-3f^f?f7 TOlt 77? 
3?3f? f??: I 777F? ?r?I?r?-F??^r?F?^F^?f:?c? f?5? I 

(??FR??T???t ??r stan) 

(?) ?F^??r???-?r??t?F5??T?????rfF?: (?fe^?r^?f? ; i: \-\*) 

3 i. F??rR????r ????> s?f?i: ? 

??Tc?^t ???T3 I 
ftr?T??ap> ???lf ? 

?r?rcW: I (??f?F?5T|5?? 1-^R) 

32- ?Ts?r?rF??T?5?7rr???T ???t?7?7F?Ft? 7??: ?|?tf???5?F^?ft 

?P?lTT’ : ?:-?^?5fg7T?7f?7:7:F?7:F??-3«?7t???T??T?^?r fc?lf? i 

(%?I???^:, iG5? ^VV-^Yt;) 

33. ? 5 ??rF???: ??T3^T>s?Tf? g? i (?J?r5?? >. ?. \ {) 

34. ?^f?fcT ¥[???T??1?^? I 

?c7? ? I 

?^;#tjwi777Tx#?r7r 3 ??^??rr i 
3 ?|:?Tf??t?T? ??i^ ^F?3 ^?^ii 
%i ? 7 T ?f? ? f??iTr: Jrrf?> ^ : i 

? 3 Fnf???: 7?r3¥7: ??T?t??: i 

??Tf3> ^??7 7 ?>?: THfq- 11 

(?r?^77rF7^7 ?, ?. 

35. (?) ??ecf ?^?5p77r?7 (f?^33TT?r? ?. y. 

(?i) f??^ 3”fr^r?T ?t3^?tF? 7?& (?rr?77ff?r w) 
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36. srarrerfurpr srsRfpRftenpr i 

fcqrf? (^nr^RR x =;. vk-k®) 

37- fasrre f^TT^rRra (pag^Fsri^tsmgpT) 

Frgro f^rRrTaw5FT i (snsnisrc sg>PT 3 3) 

(w) 

§fenrmf^5 11 

'ftafRTrcrapr sftg^fg^Ru i 
?Tpr«T *TfRST: q^RTI">T gjfteg % i 
f^rr^fepqr^T^cr wtf^sjFpr i 
'ftggRrg 11 

1 (sr^RRsrrepTgFsreRt satenr) 

(w) 

ft*pggrfiT g , g^Tg?g , ?rfen'?rg'§T?«r^ftniiT^?ii : R; 1 

52ITp?>gj-gnM: ^5^fn^T3rT5fg^frgffI5^: 1 
f?^Rg : ?fr? i TW-^Tr^>ww«rr^^rgsir^^fer^r: 

^?ir- c ft5Tt?f F^F^-f^^r^Twrsfpgjg-^sre* 11 
pfFw ^T^^'jnjf^tf^T^ctt^f^c^TTpf^^^fsriT 1 

5r|5-§isrf|3r-=^T^^ u 

?r5rrs7jf-gf^5ff^rT5R;fl;, 

T«rf»r-5f^rr€>RT^5#Tw^^r ^ginsratewreTr i 

(inpTi^T^fgirigr^n^cft^T ^ K-^ 5.) 

(?) 

fk3qT5r^rr^5fV-fsr^Tf3rcr*T» srfsi^ffsr-^re^ft^f, 
^fsr^rq-^Tcrf^^mTJT; ^rf^r?w, 

^■^TTjq'JTRrr^frg'gT^r^JT, 

55T7m^r#-«rfg'’T?5frfrF^^g5n:T3rRr?5ir^f^f 
f^nferiT'.; (TiTripriRf tf'Js^ir) 

38 . :t ^r^'Tfirr ?wq7 ^ 757 ^ 5 #, F| 5tt^«t (%?r4?fir|:) 

39 . ?r^ fftrcf ^p*r 1 

JT|t fT’Tff JTI^TferTfrTfef U 
g'^f ^Ft?f ^ ^F^rt *rpg; 1 

^F^er irf< ^erFirg n%i rTpiF^TcR^f 11 

(^m*rRTm£rcfag-JTp:Tg?T^) 
?TfT g’j^zr F^vrr4fR *rp 1 

q-|irF?«r f|F?ircr^?r?it ir|R tt|r 11 

(srtara^Fsrcfacr ?.€.?) 
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40. (V) fg*f=rer4n?4fcr> gteffitTRPFRr: 3«rCl4^5nF5n^?Fir: I 

(45T4#4|:, ^53 mi) 

(?rr) ?4^^^f4?445ra?3S34^g?Tgg3 1 (gf^sggq;) 

41. frcrj ^t?rrfe^rT-^ra^ri^^^T: (3144^4: \XJX) 

The word ‘syama’ is used for ‘nila ’ in: — 

R4P5444'?R 4^ 4gg?5gg; 11 

The word ‘nila’ is used for ‘syama’ in:— 

g^-4faT?rg>4f44T44T4; 11 474434; =;iHR°ii 

42. srggttprg^rer c ffa4r?ra*Rfa4; 1 

4 TOfel mftr? 4 %4f f44T^ 444 II (4|T4R33 RTlfcm V'o.^o) 

43. (*r) 33 1 

sft4i?T4ST4 srr?f K.3.=;) 

(?) 44gf4 4t5FPJRJ4ST4r 4gg5f 5f443Tg4Tg44; 1 
«fl?cH'-5r5jf 'fciRSR 4rs44K*ft444; 11 

t°-M) 

44. 4 ter *RRg 4 ter 4 % fffa KVrr to 1 

srurf? gg gtur f?^f€ gg 4:1? 11 

(4147441 gsretf? l.\v\) 

45- (4) m srcpng 44 3? gggf. 1 (wRta? tv^-) 

(?r) ??r 45?: raj ?4rr??jj3 1 3.?.^) 

46. cppsg-g- g-^ ^TOiTRggf g^r?? 4 ?IWn»TNr I XA%.-R°) 

47. 4 g^rgbssf?: ^4!3 4T4:54I4T gfigsrr: 1 (4r4T44J4; 

48. gift g^d^ragjdfagtTfsT^ l 

%5r?|!T 44f3?4 44?cT 4ta?r?TF II (414444; 

49- 44r groggrrggf gg^gig: 4 «?t 

3>igft^3 44t fg?r o Tiq; 1 (fggRWR lA-'h) 

50. (4) ownsTg' 3 T 5 m 4 ^ ^ffg^fT 44J4H 1 (34^4: *\) 

(?) ggrtr: grgt fgRjr: (30 %o v s ^) 

51. 4 : jsgfg ggfr ggtg% fggsrTn^ fHwrilr ggr^fg ( 4 U%? un^) 

52 . ( 4 ) irrg^4-f45irr4fg'T4e4-rg744-fg^rg?r4t^g?4-?r>?4-?fl4^4 

4lf4T4-^r4’i4-4>4gT?rR4-4i?4r4T-gnjfgf4f?544 : g: I 

(^W4fa443;) 

(?) 4r4^4f45gr?fd-fg?44V44-f44l4?I4<i444r34l4f43 
f?4; f4T4 444?gT-4tf4d 444474c4^4f4grc44:3 I 

(4T34T4T4-f4Tf4cr4ra4f4Rf4l43 Vq) 

53. r?f44rg 1 

3?r f?R; 5T^c4T?4^ (I MU-^) 
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54. qqfq spsfft 1 (^rmcrg 

55- gw TR#irriT^f!j>s 5 FTrT^ (qrqqqg v.^yi) 

56. pft?W gTgwfcqfoFJJg I 

srqhargqg qggfcsteRfgsPR; 11 (*riqqc.g l°.W-R^) 

57■ gq g geqqqg: gq qreqqg gr: (qiqqgg 

53. str: fqrgtT gqrq gqga%g g;qg 1 (qfqgRnpfg;g: 

59 W grcfg§ 33: %sq: gWrgg: 1 (fgtgjgprqm ?t) 

q?qqsrfgfq?q ggf% r 4 t g- (fqRgpgqmfq gRRgtRg) 
(?) ?|E?rat gftgg? «ftfq?rg: ggt qfa: 1 (fq^g gprcrg \\) 

?rt g$R??qrf?qr sflggfg g sftfgqrer: (gfqRgTRg) 

(g) gqFrergspqt qsgrqif gfafgg?: 1 (f?Rg gpjqrg xr) 
gspqkRr qeFrfg f?c? ggarfg gRtteig (giqRgiRg) 

(?) sftqcgqsrr: sftgrg: gtafg: sugar q?: 1 (fqtrggpRrg \s\s) 
sre? qsrfg sfkgqrfqqt ggaifg sfkrg: (sirtR^) 

(%) sqt«R: sft?R: £?: sftgfojfcpqqTST?: I (fq^gi^Tq 'i^) 
gqggrqt gq?V fir? qsrfg ?fj sffrR*. (giqRgrcqg) 

(I) gw: fwfwqqgt gqqrr ggw 1 

??ftr??T?nT^g; f?$g: 11 (^n??g^ =;. RX) 

Qs) ??r?r ^ftPqgqiferr i 3. v<- \$.) 

(s) q?rr?fr q^r?ivft?f?r f^gggfg: q?nn «lt*. ?: 1 (gT'^n? 

sr^qf?^) 

(?ft) H?gWTqt q-qqlqsqqqqiq; | 

f«rqfrvr?q?rr?flr 1 (rqt;^^!^? ?. $.. U'o) 

(q>) qs^qqfqcq-qrq^rqqiq; 1 (qqrqqrq fq?fqq-^qq:qRi«ftq?qt- 
?gq7Tqr:) 

6 o- (?r) srqqrfqqt q'qqgt’ qrsrr?r?qqT (qTqqgq u, R°) 

(wr) qqrqqmqr qqqgf fsr? ^ff fq^Rqifqqt.qq?f 1 

( srwRfaqsw ) 

61. fspn fqqtrqrqr l?r: qqgrqgq: qqT: 11 
qftgrf? gqr q^qm faf fg q^iq 1 
fq^qfqr ^ftgqr fqqtftqi qgqqr: , 

?r?T q>qf?rqr q?pqr qqqfeq?iqqn tiqrqqgq; 5. r^-rs.) 

62. fgR!T% qqiqrfg (^%? \. ?X\- R) 

63. f|RqqqrT‘ ff?# gqqT^q^qifqcinr? 1 (^gqqq;) 

64. qp: qtqqrtqr? qrqqf qgqr|?g; (mqqgq c;. \x) 

65- (q) 5TW-^qgg?qr qsgi-gqqiTtT, q?TqnT^f%grqi'fg5»qTR3iT =? 

(qfqqg;) 

(stt) qqt f?q^nvrq?T?f;Tr g^qqTTq??TTqr 1 qtomr ^r?igqfqq^) 

66. The Philosophy of Visistadvaita by Srinivasachari, page 387. 
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67. (?t) farjrerr spuirrm sftwrfrpft, 

q-sTi srqqqt fNtaq 1 X> *> X's) 

(*) fa^qr quq qpn? shrt wqrg; 1 

(srfrTjTTgrc; ?«) 

68. (sr) q? qqr snwnft ^q%q> srqiqq: 1 

SR^RSRt^r 5 T 5 T sft^ff^Tfqq'i - I 
^rqwqqq; h>ctt qffqqft fsqfSRiPr 1 

(f^! 5 ^T^q[ ?. 5 .. ?Vg-?YV) 

(q) ^ftcTT fo*g: (^T^nTO’Rr XX*. RS) 

69. ^pt^t ft? w ^Ttctt *ra$ 3 r jutt st^tt i (nqRqjq %. \ x *> R <>) 

70. gw ^ft qjfqWT^ftq 1 

tfqsqq-srqrqqr ^t?tt sffat^qr 1 (qq^q^ffcrr %. vs 5) 

71. (sr) qrr cwt ?qig^ qfq srfiRm qj: 1 

?rsn^ q^Tfer: 1 (stfagiqur \) 

(w) q>r cq?m ? ; qif? 1 (fe^gwq v. 5.. \^) 

72. >srfa%q% w^rfgr «ftfqwr^r 1 (^qTwqwwgr) 

73. The Philosophy of ViSistadvaita by Srinivasachari, page 167. 

74. sfteq % ^sfqhq- qc^T 1 (q^ ^X.RR) 

75. =q^ 5 r gqTTFf ^rnf 'urfqq^rqjTr 1 

srtofa?rtaT-ff%r ffq 1 (qnsRtfffqT vq) 

76. q^fwTT qr^r t«q?q?qifsTqT: q?r 1 

( 5 rqr^r?rffcrr \- w) 

5^tt f«rqr ^Vcqqqife^fefq 

fqqjqq’iqf q^feqf qfqq (wqqqq ^o. ^5., y^) 

77. fsrqr ggqr fqrr qfrcqf 5^^^, 

fesrqifqsPTT qrqqr ^ fqqf%ciq i (qrqqqq ?o. ?§.. y_y) 

78. crcft qqqcfT fqcqfrqfqT ^rrRTfqq^rg; 1 

^•nTT^rq^crTsqT^^f^fqwqqTII ( 3 fqRcqqf|?fT ?oi(. ^) 
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THE MODES OF DIVINE MANIFESTATION 

Part I 

The Doctrine of AvatSra 

AvatSra or vibhava is God’s descent—The purposes of God’s coming—When ? 
—RSmSnuja interprets the word f mSy3’ as God’s will or desire—The body of an 
avatSra is divine—VenkatanStha’s view—God may descend on any part of the 
universe-—Descent of Laksm! and other hevenly beings—Lokacarya on the primary 
and the secondary avatSra—SrinivasadSsa’s view—Ahirbudhnya SarhhitS, 
SrinivSsadSsa and VSsudeva Abhyankara on the number of a vat3r as-Sankara, 
Maddhva, Vallabha and Rupa GosvSmi on the question as to who descends—Visnu 
or Kr»?na. 


Ramanuja believes in the Deity’s descent on the celestial and 
terrestrial planes and has expressed his views on the point in his 
writings. God’s coming down to the material plane is called ‘avatSra’ 
in the PurSnas and c vibhava’ in the Agamas. 

The question of the manifestation of God, the infinite being, in 
a finite form is perplexing to logical reasoning. Ramanuja has, how¬ 
ever, dealt with the question in the light of the deliverences of the 
scriptures. If it is once admitted, as Ramanuja does admit, on the 
authority of the scriptures, that the Infinite can have a finite form of 
divine essence—which indeed amounts to the anthropomorphic atti¬ 
tude towards God, it becomes easy to believe, as Ramanuja does, that 
Gad comes down to live amongst us in the form of an avatar a. 

Ramanuja’s conception of avatara is not ‘the exaltation of human 
nature to the level of Godhead’ as interpreted by Dr. Radhakrishnan 
who writes : ‘When any finite individual develops spiritual qualities... 
we say that God is born.’ 1 According to him, ‘the incarnation of 

Krsna is.the taking up manhood into God’, 2 a view which views 

divine incarnation as the emancipation of an individual soul. Radha¬ 
krishnan indeed admits the possibility of God’s descent into flesh i.e. 
His avatarana. 3 But ‘descent into flesh’ suggests that the body 
which God assumes is made of ‘prakrti’, whereas Ramanuja is, 
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as we have already observed in the preceding chapter, opposed to this 
view. For him, the form of an avatara is not a product of 
material elements comprised within prakrti. 

God sports on the material plane (Lila-vibhuti) not only with 
matter (prakrti) but also with individual souls who are participating 
in the sport. In the very beginning of the creation, both conscious 
and unconscious beings occupy themselves with various activities at 
the will of God. Evolutionary changes start in the world of the 
unconscious and contraction and expansion of cognition in the 
former. Countless are the stages of that contraction and expansion. 
The teacher of the gods (Brhaspati) comes to occupy a high level of 
cognition, whereas things like plants (vanaspati) stand on a very low 
level. The individual souls have been, from time immemorial, coming 
up and going down at different stages, and this process does not cease 
until they realize their true self and the nature of God. It is only 
when an aspirant, leading a pure life, reaches the highest stage of 
worship and feels that life is not worth living without the attainment 
of Divine vision, that the Deity descends from His ETERNAL 
PLANE (Vaikuntha), comes within the easy reach of the devotee and 

saves him from the anguish of separation. 4 Such is indeed the 
primary purpose of the Deity’s descent. Whosoever yearns for Him 
gets Him. The young prince Dhruva performed austerities to have 
a sight (darSana) of the Lord, and the Lord, descended to Madhu- 
vana to cast His gracious glances on the child. 5 

The secondary purpose of the Divine descent is to punish the 
wicked, 6 as is illustrated by the story of Gajendra, the king of the 
elephants. God saved the Elephant-king from the pangs of death, 
and put an end to his enemy, the crocodile. 7 Safeguarding the inte¬ 
rest of Vedic dharma is another purpose of God’s descent to the 
mundane plane. 8 

A King, for the sake of good government, needs to encourage 
good people by rewarding them for their meritorious deeds and to 
dissuade the wicked from their vicious acts by punishing them. 
Similarly the need arises for the Supreme Being for His assumption 
of an avatara in order that He can establish order in the world by 
showing kindness to the pure and the innocent and by condemning the 
sinful. 

The culmination of all righteous actions is the vision of the 
Deity, which is possible only when the jlva’s yearning for Him be¬ 
comes the most intense. Yearning pre-supposes love born of attrac¬ 
tion, With a view to attracting the jlvas, the Deity, according to the 
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Bhagavata, plans captivating sports which are such that even their 
description cannot fail to attract their listeners. 9 

There is no hard and fast rule as to when God should appear 
on the material plane. 10 Whenever dharma is overpowered by 
adharma, He manifests Himself on earth. The principal descents are 
traditionally ten, although the number goes up to twenty-two and 
twenty-four in the Puranas 11 and still more in the Agamas. 12 

When, according to Ramanuja* the Deity descends in a mun¬ 
dane form, people take Him to be an ordinary being born under 
the influence of karma. 13 But the Deity is, really, above the karmic 
influence. Since He is enveloped in Yoga-maya, His true nature 
is not obvious to all. 14 He manifests Himself in the forms of celestial 
and terrestrial beings, but His real nature remains intact. 15 In other 
words, he does not lay aside His Divine nature in His desecnts. 16 

God comes here of His own accord, says Ramanuja. It would 
be intersting to note that to support his view he has interpreted the 
word c maya’, occuring in the phrase f sambhav3myStma-mayaya’ of the 
Gita as meaning 'will’ or ‘desire’ and has quoted from the Nighantu 
where maya has been taken to be a synonym for ‘will’. Ramanuja’s 
interpretation differs from that of Sankara who seems to have under¬ 
stood it in the sense of power, although Anandagiri’s commentary 
on Sankara suggests that maya means illusion, and that God creates 
an illusory form by His will. According to Sankara, 17 the Deity 
does not really assume a body ; He only seems to the people of His 
age to be embodied. God, on Sankara’s view, is not subject to birth 
but only appears to be born. The appearance is due to the Divine 
maya. 

Unlike Sankara and other thinkers of the Advaita School, 
RSm3nuja has understood the word c maya’ in the sense of c wilF, 
and maintains thereby that there is nothing but His own desire to 
compel the Deity to manifest Himself in a finite form. 18 

The form assumed by the Deity is His own ; hence it cannot 
but be real. But there is one point worth consideration. The body 
of an avatara is Divine, but people mistake it to be as mundane as 
the body of an ordinary being. Why does the Divine form appear 
as mundane to mortal beings ? This is so owing to the fascinating 
power of the Deity, replies Venkatanatha. 19 His meaning is that 
although the Divine form is real and not illusory, yet the Divine power 
which is at work charms and infatuates the lookers-on so as to view 
that form in a different way. 
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It is not only on this earth that the Deity descends. He may 
also descend, as necessity arises, in any other part of the cosmic egg. 
Ramanuja points out that God comes to live amongst celestial beings 
and others. 20 Once, he adds, God sportively filled in the gap 
in the celestial geneology by descending among gods as Upendra, 
the younger brother of Indra. 21 Similarly His descent in the solar 
and lunar dynasties of this earth as Rama and Krsna was to complete, 
out of His own desire, those geneologies. 22 The Puranic literature 
speaks of several instances of His descent on planes other than the 
human. The Deity once appeared in the assembly of Brahma in 
Satya-loka, in the form of a swan. 23 

The form of the Deity in all His descents is non-material (apra- 
kfta), says Ramanuja. He quotes in the SrI-bhasya, in corroboration 
of this view, from the Mahabharata : ‘The body of the Supreme Soul 
is not a conglomeration of material elements/ 24 The Acarya has 
repeated his view in the Vedlrtha-sangraha where he emphasizes 
that God’s form is not made of Prakrti even in His avatara as a god 
and so on. 25 Ramanuja seems to have formed his views on this point 
on the authority of some Agamic and Pauranic statements which clear¬ 
ly deny prakrta forms to the Deity. 26 

The descent of the Deity is called Divine birth, and comment¬ 
ing on the Gita 4.9* Ramanuja says that one who has a real knowledge 
of the Divine birth attains freedon from birth and death and finally 
enjoys fellowship with the Lord. With Visnu LaksmI descends on earth. 
They are ontologically one but appear as two. Ramanuja has quoted 
in the Vedarthasangraha a passage from the Visnu-purana according 
to which She becomes a goddess when Visiiu is a god, and assumes 
the form of a woman when He becomes a man. 27 The Purina says 
that She was Slta when He was Rama ; She was RukminI when 
He was Krsna. 28 Whenever He comes on earth, She is with Him. 
The Scriptures say that the Deity’s weapons, conveyance, throne 
etc. also descend. His couch of serpent-coil (Sesa), for exmple, 
appeared as Laksmana; His disc (sudar§ana) as Bharata, and His conch 
(Pailcajanya) as Satrughna. 29 While &rl Krsna was contemplating 
to destroy evil and to protect Mathura when it was beseiged by 
Jarasandha and his forces, two Divine chariots—lustrous and equipped 
—descended from the sky (the Deity’s abode). 30 Ramanuja has quoted 
another passage from the Ramlyana to the effect that Rama’s big bow 
and multifarious arrows followed him, in human shape, 31 which 
indicates that the Deity’s weapons wait upon Him not only on the 
Eternal Plane (Vaikunfha) but also descend on earth to serve Him. 
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Ramanuja has not considered the number and kinds of avatara, 
but his followers have done so on the basis of the Puranas and the 
Agamas. Tattva-traya, a later work on Vaisnavism, has classified 
avatara under two heads —the primary and the secondary. 32 Under 
the first category come those that have non-prakrtic forms, and reflect 
true Divine nature. They are worth adoration by those who are 
desirous of emancipation. The second category includes those that 
are of a tutelary character, co-existing with* and presiding over, some 

particular souls. They are not to be worshipped by those who desire 
salvation. 

Srinivasa* dasa, the author of Yatlndra-mata-dipika, has distinguish¬ 
ed several kinds of avatara such as primary, secondary, complete, par¬ 
tial, and tutelary. He has enumerated ten avataras. The fish (matsya) 
took back the Veda from the demon £ankha and gave it to Brahma. 
The Tortoise (Kurma) supported the mount Mandara when the milk- 
ocean was being churned for discovering ambrosia. The Boar (Varaha) 
saved the earth from the deluge. The Man-Lion (Nara-simha) 
appeared from the pillar to protect Prahlada. The Three-strided 
(Trivikrama) destroyed sin with Gangetic water. ParaSur 5 ma curbed 
down the wicked rulers. Rama established righteousness and 
protected those who were in need of refuge. Balabhadra put an end to 
the demons such as Pralamba, and Krsna showed the way to salvation. 
Kalkl who is yet to appear will put the sinners to the sword and 
restore dharma, and thus put an end to the age of Kali. Some do not 
admit Balabhadra, but recognise Buddha instead and place him after 
Krsna. Others mention Rama (Balarama) in place of Krsna and add 
Buddha. There are other phases of each avatara, says Srinivasadasa, 
but his point is not very clear. Again, he has referred to thirtysix 
avataras beginning with Padma-nabha. Although he has mentioned 
only thirty-six avataras headed by Padmanabha, yet the number goes 
up to 39 in the Ahirbudhnya-samhita as under:— 

i. Padma-nabha, 2. Dhruva, 3. Ananta, 4. £aktyatma, 
5. Madhusudana, 6. Kapila, 7. Vi§varupa, 8. Vihangama, 
9. Badava-vaktra, 10. Dharma, 11. Vaglsvara, 12. Ekambhonidhi- 
6ayi, 13. Kamathesvara, 14. Varaha, 15. Narasimha, 16. PlyOsaha- 
rana, 17. Srlpati, 18. Kantatma, 19. Rahujit, 20. Kalanemighna, 
21. Parijatahara, 22. Lokanabha, 23. Santatma, 24. Dattatreya, 
25. Nyagrodha-sayl, 26. Eka-srngatanu, 27. Tri-vikrama, 28. Nara, 
29. Narayana, 30. Hari, 31. Krsna, 32. ParaSurama, 33,—36. Rama 
in his fourfold aspect, 37. Vedavid, 38. Kalkl and 39. Patala-Sayita. 
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Thus we see that the Samhita has reckoned the number of avatara 
as thirtynine, but Srlnivasadasa reduced the number to thirtysix. 
Vasudeva Abhyankara who has commented on 3 rinivasadasa holds that 
this reduction of the number is due to the fact that Srinivasadasa has 
excluded Kapila, Dattatreya and Para^urama from the list perhaps on 
the understanding that these three are not on a par with the remaining 
avataras. But this view seems to be hardly correct, for Srlnivasa- 
dlsa has not really excluded these three avataras from the list. 
Parasurama for example is not excluded from his list; nay Para§urama 
is one of the principal avataras according to him. It would, therefore, 
be more correct to say that Srinivasadasa intended to exclude Bharata, 
Laksmana and 3 atrughna, because they may be included in Rama. 

According to Sankara, it is Visnu, the Suprrae Reality as 
associated with maya, that appears in various forms. It is He who 
came to Devaki and Vasudeva as their son. 33 According to the cult of 
Tiimnrti also, Visnu, as a member of the triad, has his incarnation as 
Rama, Krsna and so on. 

Maddhva, like Ramanuja, held Visnu to be the source of all 
avataras, 34 but Nimbarka assigned the function of assuming various 
avatara-forms to Krsna, the ultimate Reality according to Dvaitadvaita 
school. 35 

Unlike Ramanuja, Vallabha held the avataras to be descents of 
Antaryami (Purusa or Bhuma) 36 . According to the Suddhadvaita 
school, the ultimate Reality is fourfold. 37 : The Supreme Person or 
Krsna is the first, the Immutable with attributes is the second, the 
Immutable without attributes is the third, and the Immanent is the 
fourth. The forms e.g. that of ‘Fish’ are assumed by the fourth, 
while Krsna is the Supreme Person Himself. The forms of fish etc. 
are called Lilavataras i.e , forms assumed by the Immanent for the 
sake of sport, 38 while there are three Gunavataras also. God has 
three supernatural attributes under the names of sattva, rajas and 
tamas which are not to be confused with the material elements. 39 
When God takes up these three attributes, He becomes Visnu, Brahma 
and Siva respectively. So the position of Visnu in Suddhadvaita is 
not the same as in Vi§is$Sdvaita, although He is considered to be 
superior to Brahma and Siva inasmuch as He resembles Krsna with 
regard to yellow garment, sylvan garland and so on. 40 

According to Bengal Vaisnavism, Krsna-and not Visnu—is the 
main source of all avataras. 41 Rnpa GosvSmi explicitly says so, and 
commenting on him Jiva Gosvami has quoted the benedictory verse 
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from the Glta-Govinda where salutation is offered to Krsna who is said 

* • * 

to have assumed ten forms of Fish and so on. 4 ? For Ramanuja, Krsna 
is, however, an avatara of Visnu, the Supreme. 
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THE MODES OF THE DIVINE MANIFESTATION 

PART II 

The Theory of Emanation (Vyuha) 

God*s manifestation in relation to the creation etc. of cosmos—Pradyumna— 
Aniruddha—Sahkarsana—Vasudeva—Further emanations—Sankara and Ram5- 
nuja on the system of Vyuha and the validity of the Pancaratra—What is 'Lila- 
vibhuti 1 ? 


. It has already been noted that the purpose of the Deity’s des¬ 
cent on the mundane plane is protection of the good and punishment 
of the wicked. He comes to live amongst us to establish what is good 
and to destroy what is evil. In such activities of God one finds Him 
sporting in his dealings with the individual souls. The PancarStra 
school, however, draws a sharp distinction between an avat5ra and 
a vyuha. The former is concerned with Divine sport (Lila) with the 
individual souls ; the latter, with the cosmos. The manifestations of 
God in the form of Rama, Krsna etc. are called avataras or vibhavas ; 
whereas the forms assumed by Him in the creation, sustenance and 
destruction of the universe are called vyubas (emanations). Ramanuja 
has referred to the emanations of the Deity. 1 Although he has. not 
worked out the details of the theory of Vyuha, yet it is interesting to 
notice'the Pancaratra view on the point. 

The Deity in a sense transcends the material world, and so is 
beyond human comprehension. But it should not be inferred that 
He is only beyond and not within the world. His transcendence is 
not incompatible with His immanence. In fact. He is partly trans¬ 
cendent and partly immanent. His glory is thus two-fold. Hence 
the distinction between His Tripad-vibhuti, also called Nitya-vibhuti 
(the Eternal aspect) and His Ekapad-vibhuti* also called Llla-vibhuti 
(the sportive aspect). The Deity is creator, sustainer and destroyer 
in the latter aspect He is self-satisfied and is delighted in Hipa-self. 
His sports with prakrti are eternal, without a beginning and without 
an end. Man cannot fathom^ with his limited capacity, the vast 
expanse of prakrti, the field of His great play. None can comprehend 
the ceaseless creation and dissolution of countless worlds. None can 
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understand when this sport began and when it will end. So man 
rests content with the belief that the Divine sport has been at work 
from eternity and will continue till eternity. 

Ramanuja says that this world is full of inscrutable mysteries, 
endless and manifold in character. 2 The Maha-Narayanopanisad 
speaks of countless cosmic eggs in the universe. 2 The Bhagavata 
has mentioned that myriads of cosmic eggs are revolving in each 
minute part of the Divine Being. 4 The modem scientists believe in 
the immense magnitude of the world. Sir James Jeans, for example, 
says that 'about two millions of such nebulae can be photographed 
in 'all, and there are probably millions of millions of others beyond 
the range of any telescope*. 5 But that is not all. For as Sir Arthur 
Edington observes, the world is still expanding. He says, 'I deal with 
the view now tentatively held that the whole material universe of 
stars and galaxies of stars is dispersing ; the galaxies scattering apart 
so as to occupy ever-increasing volume*. 6 

According to the Hindu scriptures, this wonderful universe has 
three phases—creation, sustenance and sublation. God as creator is 
Pradyumna ; as preserver He is Aniruddha ; and as destroyer He is 
Sankarsana. Although the Deity is the repository of countless Divine 
attributes, yet six of them viz. knowledge, power, prowess, supre¬ 
macy, energy and splendour are most important. When His know¬ 
ledge and power predominate over His prowess, supremacy, energy 
and splendour. He becomes Sankarsana. His colour then is like that 
of the yellow topaz ; and He wears a blue garb and holds a plough, 
a pestle and a conch in His three hands, keeping the fourth hand in 
a position symbolizing protection to the distressed.The emblem in 
His banner is palmyra. His knowledge serves to uphold the secrets 
of the scriptures to human beings and His power is responsible for 
the destruction of the world. 7 

When the Deity’s prowess and supremacy come to predominate 
over His knowledge, power, energy and splendour. He becomes Pra¬ 
dyumna. His colour then is like that of the rays of the sun. He wears a 
red garment and holds a bow, arrows and conch in His three hands, 
keeping the fourth hand free to offer fearlessness to His devotees. 
The crocodile is the emblem in His banner. He propagates right¬ 
eousness through His prowess and creates the universe by dint of His 
supremacy. 8 

When energy and splendour predominate in the Deity, He is 
called Aniruddha. His colour then is blue ; and He puts on a white 
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dress and wields a sword, a club (kheta), a conch in His three hands, 
while His fourth hand extends fearlessness to man. The deer is the 
emblem af His banner. Lord of the individual ego. He propogates 
knowledge of the Self through His splendour and suports the world 
through His energy. 9 

Besides the three emanations of the Deity described above, the 
Deity Himself, in whom all the six attributes are simultaneously mani¬ 
fest, is sometimes recognised as an additional emanation. He is then 
called Vyuha-Vasudeva or the Deity-in-Emanations. He is moon-like 
in colour ; wears a yellow dress and holds a conch, a disc, & a mace 
in His three hands, vouchsafing absence of fear to the devotees with 
the fourth. The eagle is the emblem of His banner. 10 

The Agamic literature contains references sometimes to five, 
sometimes to nine, sometimes to ten and even twelve of them. 11 The 
twelve emanations are KeSava, Narayana and Madhava said to 
be the emanations of Vasudeva, being respectively golden, swarthy 
and sappherine in complexion. Govinda, Visnu and Madhusudana 
are the emanations of Sankarsana, resembling the moon, the lotus- 
filament and the lotus respectively in colour. Trivikrama, Vamana 
and Sridhara are the emanations of Pradyumna, respectively possess¬ 
ing the colours of fire', the rising sun and the white lotus. Hrsikesa 
Padmanabha and Damodara are the emanations of Aniruddha, having 
respectively colours resembling those of lightning, the sun and the 
indragopa-insect. 

Commenting on the Brahma-sutra 2.2. 42-45, Sankara has re¬ 
ferred to the treatment of the Vyuha by the Bhagavata school and 
sums it up as follows: — 

(a) Vasudeva is pure knowledge and He is the only Supreme 
Reality ; 

( b ) While remaining Vasudeva Himself, He has divided Him¬ 

self to Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha ; 

(c) Vasudeva is the Supreme Soul; Sankarsana is the Jindivi¬ 

dual soul; Pradyumna is mind ; and Aniruddha is the 
ego; 

(d) Vasudeva is the primal cause, while Safikarssna and others 
are effects; 

(«) Man attains God, when his distress comes to an end as a 
result of his worship for a century in the following ways : 
1. approaching the temple and the idol; 2 collecting 
necessary articles such as flowers; 3 offering flowers etc to 
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the idol; 4 chanting God’s names etc. and 5 contempla¬ 
tion on the Divine form. 12 

Sankara does not object to the view that Vasudeva has divided 
Himself into various forms, because he thinks that it is in conformity 
with the scriptures. Nor is he opposed to the programme of wor¬ 
ship, because it is, as he says, approved of by the Sruti and Smrti. 
But he disapproves of the view that Sankarsana is bom of Vasudeva, 
Pradyumna of Sankarsana, and Aniruddha of Pradyumna. If an in¬ 
dividual soul (Sankarsana), he argues, be regarded as the offspring of 
God (Vasudeva), it would become non-eternal. For whatever is born 
or produced is non-eternal. Similarly, continues Sankara, mind 
(Pradyumna) cannot be regarded as a product of an individual soul 
(Sankarsana), because an instrument cannot be produced from an 
agent. An axe, for instance, cannot be produced from a wood-cutter. 
Likewise, the emergence of the ego (Aniruddha) from the mind 
(Pradyumna) is unacceptable to Sankara, because no instance of this 
sort is to be met with in the world. Morever, there is no Vedic text, 
he adds, in support of this view. If so, on the other hand, Sankara 
continues, the forms of Sankarsana etc. be regarded respectively not as 
soul, mind and ego, but as different Divine forms, then the doctrine 
of one God advocated by the Bhagavatas would not stand. He further 
criticizes the view of the Bhagavatas, saying that the Pancaratra 
scripture stands opposed to the Vedas in so far as it states that 
Sandilya could not attain peace despite his study of all the four Vedas 
and that he could attain it only by studying the Pancaratra literature. 13 

According to Sankara, then, the question of the origin of the 
Vyuhas cannot arise, since producion pre-supposes non-eternity. 
But Ramanuja differs from Sankara in this respect. The manifestation 
of a vyuha, Ramanuja observes, is not to be regarded as a case of 
production in the ordinary sense of the term. He contends that 
Vasudeva, the Supreme Brahman, voluntarily assumes four forms in 
order that the devotees may find refuge in Him. 14 The three forms of 
Sankarsana, Prdyumna and Aniruddha rule over souls, mind and ego 
respectively. In other words, the relation of the former to the latter 
is that of the ruler and the ruled. But sometimes Sankarsana is identi¬ 
fied with the soul, Pradyumna with mind, and Aniruddha with ego. 15 
The one Supreme Being presents Itself in four forms merely out of 
compassion for the worshippers; but God in Himself is one and not 
many. As regards individual souls, Ramanuja points out that the 
Pancaratra scripture itself denies that they are subject to birth. The 
Parama-samhita, for example, clearly states that individual souls are 
truly without a beginning and without an end. 16 
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As regards Sankara’s charge that the Pancaratra is opposed to 
the Vedas, Ramanuja opines that it is absolutely baseless. The state¬ 
ment that Sandilya did not attain peace through the study of the 
Vedas only serves to bring out the importance of the Pancaratra and 
not to reject the authority of the Vedas. Like Sandilya, Narada also 
could not derive knowledge of the Self from the Vedas, as the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad states. This does not mean that the know¬ 
ledge that Narada obtained from Sanatkumara was superior to that 
which is yielded by the Vedas. The fact that neither Narada nor 
Sandilya could profit from the study of the Vedas to the same extent 
as they did from the study of the Bhumavidya and the Pancaratra 
respectively merely points to the importance of the scriptures instead 
of challenging the authority of the Vedas. The main point here is 
that just as the Bhuma-vidya is intended to make the teachings of the 
Vedas easily intelligible, so the Pancaratra serves merely to bring the 
teachings of the Vedas within easy reach of the people. 17 The Parama- 
samhita informs that Visnu found out the essence of the teachings of 
the Vedanta (Upanisads) and presented the Vedas in an abbreviated 
form under xhe title of the Pancaratra. 10 Ramanuja, therefore, 
concludes that the authority of the Pancaratra is unchallengeable. 

Although Sankara dismissed the authority of the Pancaratra, 
he did not, it is interesting to note, set aside the doctrine of Vyuha 
which finds mention in the Mahabharata and the Puranas also. In his 

9 

commentary on the word‘caturvyuha* occuring in Srl-Visnu-sahasra- 
nama, Sankara has quoted a verse from Vyasa, which reads: ‘The 
well-known Janardana divides Himself into four forms of Vasudeva 
and others, and executes creation etc. (of the universe) 5 . 19 However, 
not only Ramanuja but all Vaisnava Acaryas after him have admitted 
the doctrine of the Vyuhas (Deity’s emanations) and held that these 
are the embodiments of the sportive grandeur (llla-vibhuti) of God. 

As regards llla-vibhuti, it is a general name for the creation, sus¬ 
tenance and destruction, in a fixed order and under Divine law, of 
the myriads of cosmic eggs spread in all directions in the azure 
vault. Nobody knows how many worlds are created and destroyed 
every day in the blue expanse. The Divine sport is indeed myste¬ 
rious ! From the quintuplicated gross elements arises the universe 
consisting of various worlds, only one of which is this Earth. The 
eighty-four lakh types of bodies, as tradition goes, are made of com¬ 
pound elements, through which the feelings of pleasure, pain and 
infatuation are experienced by the individual souls according to 
their actions. Sattva is the source of pleasure, whose dominance is 
experienced in vernal breezes, in avenues of trees embraced by cree- 
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pers, in orchards full of sweet chirping, in the worship of the Deity 
and other pious rites and in peaceful empires, where life is prosperous, 
body is healthy and affection is pure. The preponderance of rajas 
is brought about by hot winds, leafless thorny trees, the drinking of 
wine, revolutionary states, heavy traffic, lust, anger etc. The pre¬ 
dominance of tamas is visible in barren fields, floods, famines, anar¬ 
chy, poverty, stupor and. so on. There is no object, says Ramanuja, 
either on this earth or on the celestial region which is devoid of these 
three attributes of prakrti. 20 The functioning of the triple qualities of 
matter is, according to the Pancaratra view, the vibhuti of Divine 
sport; and His three forms respectively associated with the creation, 
sustenance and sublation of the universe are called Pradyumna, Ani- 
ruddha and Sankarsana respectively. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE CULT OF BHAKTI 
Part I 


Views of SSndilya, N&rada, Patanjali, VySsa, Vacaspati Misra, Bhoja, 
BSdarSyana, the BhSgavata, the Devi-Bh5gavata, Ramanuja, NimbSrka, Maddhva, 
Vallabha and Rupa—Bhakti in Advaica VedSnta—A phase of consciousness— 
Classification according to the Bhagavata—Dasya bhakti—Dasya traced to the 
Vedas—Unalloyed devotion—Action and knowledge auxiliaries to devotion— 
Para-bhakti, para jnSna and Parama-bhakti—Human effort and grace of God in 
the attainment of bhakti—The path of love open to all—Vario us phases—Sankara, 
Vasistha and Ramanuja. 


The cult of bhakti or devotion is as ancient as the Rgveda where 
we find beautiful passages replete with devotional feelings. Bhakti is 
derived from bhaja (to serve) which appears in Vedic utterances such 
as ‘Mahas te Visno sumatim bhajamahe’ ( Rgveda 1.156.3). Etymolo¬ 
gically, the word ‘bhakti* means service. 

The root‘as’with the prefix c upa' was ^Iso used side by side 
with the root‘bhaja* for worship in the time of the., Sambitus, We 
read in the Yajurveda (25.13) ‘Yasya visva upasate* i,e. ‘whom all 
people worship*. The word ‘upSsana 5 which literally means ‘sitting 
near’, might have been primarily used to signify ‘sitting down for wor¬ 
ship*. But it came later to mean worship in general. Bhakti and upa- 
sana are thus synonymous. 

When a person becomes intoxicated with God-consciousness, 
and contemplates nothing but God, always sings His glory and is 
devoted to worshipping Him, he is indeed in the state of bhakti. In 
other words, when a person performs physical activities only to please 
God, and when God alone is the focus of all his mental activities, 
there arises in him the state of bhakti. Bhakti thus is the centralization 
of all our physical and mental functions in God. God is the basis and 
support of all thoughts and all actions of the devotees. He is their 
father, mother,friend and son ; He is their learning, wealth and so on. 1 

Since Divine service starts with love of God, the word ‘bhakti* 
is also taken to mean love. Sandilya has defined it as deep attach- 
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ment to God. 2 Narada has also defined it as deep love of God/ and 
added that it is fully expressed in a state wherein a person dedicates 
his actions to God and feels extreme anguish in obliviscence of Him. 4 
Patanjali has in his Yoga-sutra called it pranidhana. 5 According to him, 
it is one of the five practices necessary at the second stage of spiri¬ 
tual discipline. 6 It is also stated to be one of the various means of 
mental concentration. He mentions that trance in its completeness is 
a result of pranidhana. 7 

Vyasa, the well-known commentator on Yoga-sutras, regards 
'pranidhana 9 as a kind of devotion. 8 While elucidating Vy2sa’s ideas, 
Vacaspati Mi£ra has added that devotion may be either mental or 
oral or physical. 9 At another place, Vyasa interprets the term 
as meaning dedication of all actions to the Great Teacher i. e. 
God. 10 But he perhaps realized the difficulty in dedicating all actions 
to God. He therefore suggested an alternative interpretation of the 
term viz dedication of the fruits of actions to God’, 11 which is deci¬ 
dedly the better of the two interpretations in view of the teachings 
of the Gita. Bhoja, like Vyasa, has interpreted ‘pranidhana’ as 
bhakti-viSesa, waich is devotion specially in the form of offering 
all actions to Him. 12 A comprehensive interpretation of the term 
'pranidhana 9 is given by Vyasa in his comment on Yoga-sutra 2.45 
where he states that pranidhana consists in man 9 s offering of all his 
feelings (bhava) to God. 13 Accordingly, Patanjali’s pranidhana may 
be defined as 'putting one’s own mind into God* which should, how¬ 
ever, mean the dedication of the feelings of the individual rather than 
the individual himself to God. 

Badarayana calls devotion to God samradhana in the Brahmar 
sutra. 1 * Brahman is usually un-manifest, but it is visible to a 
devotee or a man in a state of samradhana. 

According to the Bhagavata, bhakti consists in the uninterrup¬ 
ted presence of the individual mind in God. 15 The Devl-Bhagavata 
says that in devotion mind remains in the Deity as steady as the flow 
of oil 16 

Ramanuja defines bhakti as the contemplation of God, accom¬ 
panied by love. 17 According to him. Brahman, the object of con¬ 
templation, is very lovely and, for that reason, the very act of con¬ 
templation is very sweet. 13 Tnus for him, bhakti is continuous, 
loving meditation of the beloved ; the stream of the loving thought 
is unbroken like the stream of oil. 1 ^ The acarya, in this connection, 
records the following extracts from various scriptures : 

(a) On knowledge : ‘Having known Him alone one crosses be 

L 

yond mortality’ 20 . 
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(6) On contemplation : 'The Atman is to be contempla¬ 
ted 121 

(c) On concentration : 'Concentrating upon Him, lie then sees 

Him 5 , 22 

(d) On worship : ‘The all-seeing Atman alone is to be wor¬ 
shipped 5 , 23 

(e) On remembrance : ‘Mind being pure, remembrance is 

firm 5 , 24 

(f) On visualization : 'Atman is to be visualized’. 25 

All the above extracts, Ramanuja says,’refer to deep medi¬ 
tation, a state in which the devotee sees God face to face, as it were, 
—a state closely resembling vision of God in a literal sense. God 
is infinite bliss par excellence. He being the Supreme Lord, the 
soul devoted to Him feels excessive joy in devotional approach to 
Him. Bhakti is thus of the nature of bliss. The enjoyment of things 
of a nature other than the Divine may, if at all, yield only a minute 
fraction of bliss, and that too only temporarily. Bliss-permanent 
and perfect—can be derived only from God. 

According to Nimbarka, a particular type of love is bhakti which 
grows in the heart of man endowed with qualities such as modesty. 26 
Such Bhakti is of two kinds —bhakti as a means and bhakti as an end 
in itself. 

Madhva holds that bhakti is intense devotion proceeding from 
knowledge of the greatness of God. It is a tie between the devotee 

and his Deity, and can be established in a threefold way; through body, 
through speech and through mind. Almsgiving, protecting the distressed 
and giving shelter to the destitute are the bodily activities proper of a 
person of devotion. Speaking the truth, speaking the good, speaking 
the sweet and the recitation of sacred texts constitute devotion 
through speech. Kindness, faith and desire for service to the Deity 
are the chief constituents of devotion through mind. These physi¬ 
cal, oral and mental activities directed to God together make up 
devotion in its completeness and perfection. 

Vallabha believed in a twofold bhakti—the maryada-bhakti and 
the pusti-bhakti. In the case of the former a devotee loves the Lord 
in conformity with the scriptural injunctions, whereas in that of the 
latter, love is prompted and promoted by the grace of God Himself. 
Those who follow the path of pusti-bhakti adore God, because they 
love Him most zealously. Their love is indeed of the same nature, 
as that which characterised the famous cow-herdesses of Vrndavana. 
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RQpa Goswaml of the Gaudiya Vaisnava School has defined 
bhakti as intent or assiduous thought fixed on £ri Krsna, devoid of 
any mundane desire, and unmixed with knowledge* action and so on. 27 
By knowledge he means the contemplation of the non-dual Brahman, 
and by action he means the obligatory (nitya) and the periodical 
(naimittika) duties. According to him, devotion has three stages: (a) 
sadhana or means, (b) bhava or sentiment* and (c) prema or love. 28 
The means or the expedient reaches the sentiment, and the sentiment 
terminates in love which is the highest goal of human life. Expedients 
are many* and Rnpa Goswaml has enumerated no less than sixty four 
of them. But evei^ one expedient can suffice for the achievement of 
the highest goal as is shown by the example of Parlksit. Parlksit 
devoutly listened to the account of the glorious deeds of the Deity, 
which examplifies* ‘Sravana 5 . Ambarlsa, however* afforded an ex¬ 
ample of resorting to several expedients. Besides relying on &ravana, 
he used to recite God’s names and worshipped Him and so on. 

‘Expedient devotion 5 is again twofold— : the vaidhl 29 and the 
rUganuga. 30 The former corresponds to the sattvika-bhakti of the 
Bhagavata and the maryada-bhakti of the Vallabha school, which is 
said to be actuated by scriptural injunctions ; whereas the latter is 
analogous to the natural thirst for love in persons like Radha and 
Ya£oda. 

As has been said above, all the expedients have their culmination 
in ‘bhava 5 which makes the mind infinitely tender. 31 This state can 
be attained also through the grace of God. But no matter whether 
it is attained by human effort or through Divine grace* it may grow 
still deeper to culminate finally in f prema 5 . 32 Like c bhava’, prema 
also can be attained through Divine grace. Fortunate indeed is he to 
whom God grants the privilege of attaining to this state. 

On the basis of Sanskrit rhetoric Rupa Goswaml has treated 
bhakti as a sentiment (rasa) and distinguished its primary and 
secondary forms. The former* according to him* has five aspects: 
Santa (quiet)* prlta (affectionate), prey an (more affectionate), vatsala 
(fond) and madhura (sweet). Each preceding aspect is inferior to the 
succeeding one. Hence the madhura stands first and the &anta last, 
in order of perfection. 33 

According to Advaita Vedanta, devotion is contemplation of the 
Saguna or the lower Brahman. 34 Its main object is the concentration 
of mind : the attainment of satya-loka is the secondary object. 85 
Sankara endorses Badarayana’s view that those who practise Yoga 
discover the true nature of the Atman at the time of samradhana 
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consisting in love, contemplation etc. 36 Madhusudana Saraswatl, 
in his bhakti-rasayana says* that as a result of various religious 
observances the mind loses its stiffness and becomes supple or rather 
melts, and flows like a stream into God, the Lord of all. The state 
thus attained by mind is bhakti. 37 

Ramanuja’s bhakti is., however, a phase of the soul’s conscious¬ 
ness. Consciousness is one, but it assumes various forms according to 
the nature of the channel through which it flows. It functions through 
the inner and the outer sense-organs in all living beings. The inner 
sense-organ is mind which is sattvika, rajasa or tamasa according as 
the one or the other of these gunas preponderates. Consciousness 
occuring in a sattvika mind differs apparently though not essentially 
from that which occurs in a rajasa or a tamasa mind. Consciousness 
due to tamas is illusion ; it is lust when it is due to rajas; in its 
sattvika origin it is devotion. 3 rlnivasadasa has given a long list of 
the differrent forms of consciousness in its different aspects. Accord¬ 
ing to him, perception, inference, scriptural testimony, recollection, 
doubt, false knowledge, discrimination, perseverance, infatuation, 
desire for enjoyment, enmity, pride, jealousy, fortitude, fickleness, 
deceit, greed, wrath, arrogance, inactivity, opposition, intentness, dis¬ 
gust, pleasure, benevolence, malevolence, love, satisfaction, courage, 
peace, renunciation, lust, friendship, mercy, desire for salvation, 
bashfulness, endurance, consideration, desire to win, hatred, con¬ 
templation, hypocrisy, finding fault with merits, desire to kill, avidity, 
hoping against hopes, inclination, worship, faith, devotion, self- 
consecration etc., are the various aspects of conciousness and so 
serve to distinguish the different qualities of the soul under various 
conditions. 

It might, of course, be contended that desire,intention, doubt, 
faith, faithlessness, courage, couragelessness, bashfulness, thought and 
fear are, as the Brhadaranyaka 38 observes, only ingredients of mind, 
so they cannot be said to constitute consciousness. To this 
Srinivasadasa’s reply is that those, really, constitute consciousness 
but are only figuratively attributed to the mind in view of the fact 
that there is a relation of co-operation between mind and conscious¬ 
ness. 39 He agrees, in this respect, with Ramanuja as is evident from 
the opening verse in the &rl-bhasya which runs thus : ‘May my in¬ 
tellect or understanding be devotional unto Para-Brahman.’ 40 

The Bhagavata classifies bhakti under four heads ; tamasa, 
rajasa, sattvika and nirguna with reference to the motives respectively 
underlying them. The tamasa or the lowest form of bhakti is that which 
is actuated by violence, hypocrisy or malice. Better than this is the 
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rajasa bhakti which is practised for the sake of gaining fame, sensual 
enjoymeut or supremacy over others. Ssttvika bhakti is that refined 
form of love in which the sense of duty is predominant element and 
which is cultivated for the destruction of the tie of actions, and is 
offered to God. Narada has also admitted this classification. The 
nirguna bhakti is the highest kind of devotion. It is unmotivated 
and is aroused by the realization of the glory of God. It is, in fact, a 
state in which the individual enters into the life of God or the allper- 
vading Deity just as the waters of the Ganges enter into the ocean. 41 

The Devl-bhagavata, like the Bhagavata, classifies bhakti with 
reference to the various motives as determine the preponderance of the 
different gunas. Of the various kinds of bhakti the sattvika is recognised 

as the highest and is called c para bhakti 5 —a state in which the indivi¬ 
dual mind remains fixed upon th e Deity as continuously as a stream 
of oil. It is thus of the same nature as the nirguna-bbakti of the 
Bhagavata and is, likewise, unmotivated. 42 

Ramanuja liked the dasya bhakti. Although he has not fully 
explained the meaning of the term ‘dasya 5 , it not improbable that he 
understood the term in the sense in which it is generally used in 
devotional literature. The traditional explanation of the nature of 
dasya bhakti is the love of a servant towards his master. 

Bhakti is service mingled with love. It has thus a sociological 
basis and has the following well-marked phases : 

(<z) the love of a son towards his parents, which is the love of 
the younger or inferior for the elder or senior ; 

{b) the love of a parent towards the son, which is obviously 

the love of the senior or superior for the younger or ju¬ 
nior. 

(c) the love of a friend towards a friend, which is the love of 
an equal for an equal. 

The love of a student for his teacher or that of a servant for 
his master is akin to filial love, and is designated as dasya (literally 
servanthood) in devotional literature. The love of a teacher 
for his student and that of a master for his servant 
is similar to parental love and is termed as vatsalya (literally 
parental affection). The love of a person for his friend is called 

sakhya (literally friendship). The love of a wife for her husband 

* 

may be either dasya or sakhya. But later Vaisnavism has given it 
the name of madhurya or spousal love (literally sweetness). 
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A devotee regards himself as son, and God as father. Although 
man is not born of God in the same sense as a child is born 
of a human father, yet God should be looked upon as father 
and man as son for devotional purposes. 43 The use of 
the words 'son’ and 'father* is obviously 'metaphorical in this con¬ 
nection. A similar metaphorical significance is attached to such 
relations as 'master and servant’, 'teacher and the taught*, in terms of 
which the relation between God and man is understood. Again, 
when a devotee addresses God as husband/ 4 the use of the word 
'husband 5 is purely figurative ; for there can be no marital relation 
in its ordinary sense between man and God. The spousal love 
spoken of in Vaisnava literature is entirely asexual and corresponds 
to the Greek 'agape 5 , and differs from worldly love signified by the 
Greek word 'eros 5 or 'erotos’. 

Tastes differ. Some devotees wish to worship God with 
parental affection ; some desire to adore Him as a friend ; and some 
choose to invoke Him as a master. But the most proper and easiest 
formofbhakti is that which involves the meditation of God as 
father, mother, teacher, master or king. A true devotee cannot but 
pray, ‘O God, since my birth I have been your servant, your disciple, 
your son; you are my master, teacher, mother and father 5 . 45 In 
praise of Goddess LaksmI, the Agni-purana addresses : ‘You are the 
mother of all beings and Hari is the father 5 . 46 

The religious aspirant may, however, choose any of the several 
types of devotion. What particular type he should choose would 
depend upon his feeling. What counts is the intensity of devo¬ 
tion. That is why a devotee’s attitude towards God, even when 
it is like that of a paramour towards his beloved, is also praised. 
The illicit love of a profligate for his or her lover may perhaps be very 
intense. Hence the devotee’s attitude towards God is sometimes called 
jarabhava (i.e. the paramour’s attitude). The saint-poet Tulasidasa, 
in the closing verse of the Rama-carita-manasa observed : "I wish 
I could feel that endearment to the name 'Rama 5 , 0 God, which a 
niggard feels towards his pelf and a lecher does to a woman.” 47 

*r 

The idea of meditation on God as father together with service 
of the dasya type done to Him is very old. There is profuse 
reference to it in the Vedas. It is incumbent upon every twice-born 
person to adore God daily as savita or the creator at the time of 
repeating the gayatrl. 48 The term 'Savitr* means father. The con¬ 
ception of the ‘fatherhood’ of God is familiar to the Gita also. Arjuna 
praised fSri Krsna thus: 'Your glory is unique in all the three worlds. 
None is equal to you. How can, then, one be your superior ? You 
are the Father and the venerable Teacher of the world—moving and 
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stationary. 549 This obviously involves the conception of devotion of 
the dasya type. According to the Bhagavata, Siva is the best wor¬ 
shipper of Visnu, and Siva in his incarnation as Hanuman displayed 
his attitude as a dasa. 50 It is exactly in this sense that Ramanuja 
understands the nature of bhakti. 51 

Visistadvaita tells us about two ways of devotion: the way of a 
young monkey and that of a young cat. In the case of the former, the 
devotee is as active in devotion to the Deity as is a young monkey in 
clasping its mother. In the case of the latter he is as passive as a 
a young cat is in mewing to its mother. There is a stress on human 
effort in the former, and on resignation and Divine grace in the latter. 
The Vadagalais prefer the way of the monkey, while the Tengalais 
that of the cat. 

Unalloyed Devotion . 

3 ri Rrsna has said in the Gita that four different types of people 
worship him. The first is afflicted, the second is eager for knowledge, 
the third wants prosperity, and the fourth is of a philosophical 
temperament. 52 Narada has also referred to these four classes of 
devotees. 53 Ramanuja, however, reduces these four classes into three. 
He does not distinguish between the first and the third, but holds that 
both are equal, because both desire mundane pleasure and happiness. 
They indeed realize their end through the grace of God, but since 
they do not worship Him for the sake of salvation, they remain confined 
within the domain of transmigration. 64 Superior to them is he who 
wants to know the real nature of atman i e , the self in its purity. He 
indeed is the type of people whom God grants salvation from the 
evils of wordly life. But the best indeed is he who, in the opinion of 

Ramanuja, possesses true knowledge, because it is only he who can 
engage himself in exclusive devotion to the Deity. 55 Narada has also 
advised us to give all for God. 66 Ramanuja's devotion to the Deity is 
devotion for its own sake only. He never desired to have a mundane 
good in return of his devotion. Prahlsda’s devotion to God is of this 
nature. He prayed to Lord Narasimha for granting him inexhaustible 
joy in his devotion to God. 57 In fact, true men of devotion do not 
care for the fivefold salvation but are anxious to stick to devotion for 
its own sake. 58 That is the reason why Sanaka and his brothers, as 
Narada informs, regarded devotion as its own reward. 59 

The Two Auxiliaries to Devotion : Karma and Jnana 

Disinterested action purifies mind and helps the development 
of devotion. Although both knowledge and devotion are necessary 
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for man’s emancipation, yet the path of devotion is very attractive. 
The devotees, therefore, resort to this path and regard both action 
and knowledge as auxiliary to devotion. God can be realized through 
the path of knowledge also. Ramanuja himself says that those who 
are well versed in the lore of the ‘five fires’ (pancagni-vidya) which 
aims at the attainment of the knowledge of the self, realize God so 
as never to come back. 60 He also attaches importance to meditation 
on the soul conceived as free from all imperfectios. But he points 
out that the conception of meditation on the soul as ‘imperishable, 
indefinable, indiscernible, all-entering, indeterminable, stable, 
immovable and eternal 5 is not within the easy reason of the ordinary 
man who generally indentifies himself with the body. 61 The devotee 
cannot, therefore, depend solely on knowledge of the self, but finds 
it necessary to proceed on the path of bhakti. 

Worship can bear fruit, if it is performed with the knowledge 
of the nature of the worshipper and the worshipped. That God is 
the worshipped and the soul the worshipper is a truth which every 
devotee must know. Bharadvaja Samhita teaches, ‘God, the Supreme 
Soul, is my master. I am His servant. All that I do is His service, 
and it is an epitome of all knowledge’. 62 Similarly the Brahma-tantra 
says, ‘O Lord, there is no other means than yourself for my welfare, not 
only in this life but also in lives to come. I have acquired this know¬ 
ledge and I wish it might not perish in my future births’. 63 

Supreme devotion, Ramanuja says, is the result of knowledge 
which arises from love. Indeed, it is natural for man to love and to 
know. Besides para-bhakti, and para-jnana, Ramanuja admits parama- 
bhakti, and places them in the following order: 

(a) Para-bhakti 

(b) Para-jnana, and 

(c) Parama-bhakti. 64 

Para-bhakti, i.e., primary love of God in the heart of a man makes him 
inquisitive about Godhead. But perfect knowledge acquired by him 
about God (Para-jnana) culminates in the supreme devotion which the 
Scarya designates as ‘parama-bhakti’. Ramanuja expresses this order 
in his Gadya traya. Srlnivasadasa agrees on this point. 65 In his 
comments on the Gita (18.55) Ramanuja also says that a devotee 
attains to God directly by devotion which, boundless and supreme as it 
is, arises from the knowledge of the nature, attributes and glory of 
God. Bhakti in its supreme form is characterised by Ramanuja as the 
realization, or rather the most clear, most dear and unceasing percep¬ 
tion of God. Such devotion arises in a person whose heart has been 
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cleaned by the practice of jnana-yoga and karma-yoga. Ramanuja tells 
us that this view is based on the teachings of YamunScarya, his 
predecessor. 66 

Human Effort and Divine Grace in the Practice of Devotion 

As has already been said, bhahti belongs to the consciousness of 
the individual soul. This, as Ramanuja points out, means that bhakti 
is a matter of human effort. 67 Man is to love and to pray. Prayer to 
God is but an effort on man’s part. A man is to engage himself in 
devotion to God, and he is to dedicate himself to Him. But men of 
devotion can perhaps be never confident that they love God to their 
utmost capacity. The greatness of God inspires awe in man with the 
result that he feels too humble to aspire after Divine love. Man there¬ 
fore prays to God to give him the necessary power to know and love 
Him. Ramanuja himself prayed to God for a grant of the knowledge 
of, and devotion to, Him. 68 In fact, many devotees hold that supreme 
devotion is attainable also through the grace of God. In this respect 
Vallabha and Rupa Goswami are in agreement with Ramanuja. 
SrlnivSsadasa also holds that bhakti is twofold : sadhana-bhakti and 
phala-bhakti, the former being a result of human effort and the latter 
of Divine grace. 69 

Universality of Bhakti 

According to Ramanuja, God protects all irrespective of their 
differences. He is the refuge of all beings, high and low, irrespec¬ 
tive of their differences of caste (jati), contour (akara), creed (jnana) 
and character (svabhava) . 70 A man who is exclusively devoted to 
God is to be honoured as a prominent Vaisnava even if he has trans¬ 
gressed the rules of conduct to be observed in his caste. The path 
of devotion is open to all. Women, traders, menials and even the 
sin-born attain the supreme state by taking refuge in Him. The 
Bhagavata says : ‘Hail to that omnipotent Lord by depending upon 
whose devotees, the low-born people—the kiratas etc.—and other 
sinners become pure’. 71 The later apostles of bhakti are similarly 
liberal in their view. They preach that everybody is entitled to 
enter into the relation of bhakti with God. 72 The Gita says, ‘Even 
if a person of the most wicked ways exclusively worships God, he is 
to be regarded as a saint, for he has resolved rightly’. 73 One might 
ask : ‘How can a person of vile conduct be regarded as righteous and 
virtuous?’ ‘One who has not ceased from wickedness cannot attain 
God even though he may possess knowledge’, says the Katfia 
Upanisad. 74 To this Ramanuja replies that worship of God destroys 
the sins of the vicious person and that such a person goes to an 
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eternal state from which there is no return. 75 Ramanuja bases this 
view on the Scriptures. ‘Recital of God’s names’, says the Visnu- 
purSna, ‘destroys all sins just as fire removes all impurities of 
metals’. 76 

The Vedas contain stray references to about seven phases of 
devotion as expressed in the following extracts : 

1. One should try to have Him through hearingJ 1 

2. Firm are His people who recited 

3. ( a) We all praise the deeds of the Lord. 79 
' (b) May my praise strengthen you. 80 

(c) I, a feeble man, praise you, the powerful. 81 

4. May my forceful recollection reach Visnu. 82 

5. Pay your offerings to Visnu, the valiant and adorable. 83 

6. (a) Salutations to the light pertaining to Brahman. 84 

[b) I bow down to Devi Msdhavl, the Spouse of Visnu. 85 

7. We meditate upon the adorable lustre of the Deity. 86 

In the principal Upanisads one may distinguish five such 
phases : 

1. Atman is to be seen , 

2. heard about, 

3. pondered over, and 

4. meditated upon. 37 

5. We proclaim manifold salutation to Thee. 88 

The Bhagavata mentions nine 89 and Narada-Bhakti-sQtrS 
elven 90 phases of devotion. Ramanuja has also made stray references to 
about nine such phases though with slight variations. 91 

They are : 

(a) Yatana or building of temples and growing of flowers for 
worship, 02 

(b) Havana or listening to the narration of the Divine attri¬ 

butes etc., 

(c) Klrtana or recital of the Divine names, hymns etc. 

(d) Arcana or worship of God with fruits, flowers and the 
like, 93 

(e) Stuti or recital of hymns, 

(/) Vacana or discourses on God, 

(g) Vandana or salutation to God, 94 

(h) Smarana or remembrance of God, and 
(0 Dhyana or meditation upon God. 
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$aiikara, Vasisfha and Ramanuja on Bhakti 

Sankara allows a place to devotion in the religious life of a man. 
He himself was a devotee of Visnu as is evident from some of his 
devotional prayers such as Carpata-panjariks 96 and sat-padl 96 and the 
references to ‘^alagrSma* he has made in his comments on the 
Brahma-sutra. 97 But Yoga-vSsistha philosophy eschews—nay de¬ 
nounces, devotion in rather strong terms : 'Bhakti of or devotion to 
any particular god is not required, and is not of much use in attain¬ 
ing Liberation.* 'One’s own direct realization of the Self through 
one’s own efforts is what is required to experience Liberation, and 
not devotion to any external god, however strong or powerful he may 
be.’ 'God Visnu, however long propitiated and however pleased, 
cannot bestow Self-knowledge on one who does not think for him¬ 
self. 598 For Ramanuja, on the other hand, devotion to God is a sure 
means of attaining the ultimate good. Bhakti, according to him, 
results in God-realization. It might, of course, be pointed out that 
service (bhakti) has somewhere in the smrti been coudemningly 
characterised as a canine attitude. 99 How can, then, service to God 
be an ideal ? Ramanuja’s reply is this. The kind of service which 
is condemned by Smrti is the service done by wordly people for 
wordly purposes. But God is the best Person worthy of service by 
people of all kinds. 100 The Gita reveals : 'He who serves God with 
unflinching devotion overcomes or crosses over the gunas of prakrti 
and attains to the state of perfection. 101 This devotional service, 
Ramanuja says, is the Lore of Brahman (Brahma-Vidya). 1 " 
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Part II 


Seven means to the development of devotion—Initiation to the devotional 
career—The five-time worship—A note on image-worship. 


All the means to be adopted by a religious aspirant aim at the 
purity of mind, for only those whose mind is pure are capable of 
incessent meditation of God. Ramanuja recommends the following 
seven means to a man of devotion. 1 

The first is the discrimination (viveka) of food. The Chando- 
gya Upanisad says, c As a man eats, so becomes his mind/ The 
Gita too insists on the propriety of food in the case of those who 
practise yoga. The criterion of the purity of food is threefold : 
(i) Certain articles of food such as onion and garlic are held to be 

impure by nature. (2) In some cases it is the ownership that 
pollutes food. For instance, food offered by a prostitute or a 
eunuch is not worth eating. (3) Food may sometimes be polluted 
accidentally. If it is eaten by animals such as crows and dogs or 
seen by vicious people, it ceases to be food proper for men of 
devotion and those who are desirous of acquiring purity of mind. 2 

The second means is the giving up of desires for sensual 
enjoyment (vimoka). Lust, wrath, greed, infatuation, vanity and 
jealousy are detrimental to spiritual advancement. The Gita calls first 
three the three gates to hell. 3 Lust overpowers the intellect of man 4 
Left to itself, it simply increases as fire does with oblations of butter. 
The sex instinct is indeed a part of human nature. Its satisfaction 
is necessary but only within limits. It is not possible to find out 
what Ramanuja’s advice is with regard to sex instinct. But it is 
clear enough from his writings that he would advise the man., of 
devotion to rise above the urges of the sex instinct. 5 The Bhagavata 
says that the religious aspirant should avoid the company of women 
and also of those who mix with them. 6 The Gita recommends 
the gratification of the sex instinct only in accordance with the in¬ 
junctions laid down in moral codes. 7 From the extract which 
Ramanuja quotes from the scriptures, it appears that he understands 
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the ward f k5ma > in the sense of coition and hence he recommends 
strict celebacy to those who desire salvation. 8 

It is not in the case of male devotees only that the scrip¬ 
tures recommend celibacy and continence. The Bhagavata says 
that a female devotee should regard her husband as ^ an illusory 
appearance created by God. 9 For the satisfaction of the sex ins¬ 
tinct is detrimental to her devotion to God. All family ties, ties 
with the husband and children etc., keep her fettered to the em¬ 
pirical world. Hence any woman who cares for spiritual advance¬ 
ment should cut them off. 10 A life devoid of all family ties is, of 
course, proper only for those women who have adopted the way of 
'nivrtti*. But one who prefers to lead the life of c pravrtti 5 should 
remain with her husband and look upon him as a god. 

The third means is the practice of the concentration of mind 
on God (abhyasa). There must be something for the mind to fix 
upon ; and God is the fittest object to which all mental activities 
should be directed. 11 

The fourth means is the performance (kriya) of certain actions 
e.g ., the five daily sacrifices which are : — 

(a) the study of religious books, 

(b) offering oblations to the gods, 

(< c ) offering oblation to the manes with water, 

( d ) setting apart a portion of the meals for the cow, the crow, 
the dog and other animals, and 

(i e ) hospitality to guests. 12 

The importance of such duties is admitted by the Brahma- 
sutra 13 and the Gits, 14 and the Brahmatantra insists on the daily per¬ 
formance of them by every devotee. 15 

The fifth means called Kalyana consists in the cultivation of 

% M «■ 

such virtues as compassion, straight-forwardness, equanimity, non- 
injury, forgiveness, purity, veracity, serenity, modesty, fortitude 
and cleanliness. A list of twentysix such virtues headed by fearless¬ 
ness is given in the beginning of the sixteenth chapter of the Gita 
under the heading of 'daivi sampat/ 16 

The sixth means is non-dejection (anavasada). Pleasure and 
pain indeed visit every man alternately. But a man of devotional 

character should not lose heart, if adversity brings him affliction 
and disaster. The Gita says that a saint is he whose mind rests un¬ 
disturbed, while he is overtaken by misfortune. 17 
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The seventh and the last means s absence of elation (anud- 
dharsa). Occasions for joy indeed arise in every man’s life. But a 
man of devotion should remain unperturbed in the midst of merry¬ 
making and pastimes. When a person advances # more and more in 
spiritual realization, even gods approach him with alluring offers. 
But a true man of character is he who is not carried away by such 
offers. 18 

In the chapter on Ramanuja in his Sarva-dar^ana-sangraha, 
Madhava 19 has given an account of the abovementioned means 
which Ramanuja and his followers have recommended to a man of 
devotion. Dr. Radhakrishnan points out that Ramanuja insists on 
‘an elaborate preparation, which includes viveka or discrimination 
of food ; vimoka or freedom from all else and longing for God; 
abhyasa or continuing thinking of God ; kriya or doing good to 
others ; kalySna or wishing well to all; satyam or truthfulness; 
arjava or integrity ; day a or compassion ; ahimsa or non-violence; 
dana or charity ; and anavasada or cheerfulness and hope,’ 20 But in 
the list of Radhakrishnan there are eleven preparations for bhakti 
instead of the seven we have mentioned above. Moreover, the order 
of the preparations in his list is different from the one given in the 
Yatlndra-mata-dipika and the Saavadargana-sangraha. Again, ‘anud- 
dharsa’ is missing in Radhakrishnan’s list. Satya, arjava* ahiriisa 
and dana might be included in Kalyana. 

Initiation 

The need of initiation to the life of devotion which Vaisnavism 
has felt very strongly should be conceived in a historical background. 
The investiture of a young boy with sacred thread was in ancient 
times regarded so holy that it acquired the significance of his second 
birth- 21 Similarly the initiation of a person at a comparatively ad¬ 
vanced age to a sacrifice was considered to be his third birth. 22 Those 
who adored Visnu had to undergo initiation at the Pancaratra 
sacrifice. 23 Admission of deserving people to the order of Vaisnav¬ 
ism which was in vogue in the time of Ramanuja, was perhaps a 

modified form of the old Vaidika diksa (initiation). The main object 

of initiation is, indeed, the purification of the individual which 
should be the pre-condition of his admission to a religious order. 
A piece of iron covered with dust requires thorough cleaning before 
it is magnetized. Similarly the finite soul needs purification before 
it can be God-conscious. According to PancarStra school, the pre¬ 
ceptor purifies the disciple and the ceremony of purification comp¬ 
rises the following 
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(a) The individual should bear on his shoulders the Deity’s 
symbols. 

(b) He should further put special mark on his forehead. 

( c ) He should receive a devotional name, 

(i d ) and mantras., 

(e) and procure an image of the Deity. 24 
The Five-time Worship 

The religious aspirant should devote all his time to the worship 
of God in the following wise ;— 

The first item of worship is abhigamana or approach to the 
sacred image of the Deity in a temple or at home. This should be 
preceded by the performance of the morning duties such as ablution 25 
and oblation. 

The second is upadana or collection and arrangement of the 
articles needed for worship, e. g., leaves, flowers, fruits and water. 

The third is ijya or service which means the adoration of the 
Deity in five, ten, sixteen, or more formal ways (upacSra) 26 . Ac¬ 
cording to Ramanuja, service to God consists in offering all 
kinds of pleasing objects to God. 27 Some of these things are 
externally pleasing, e . g.> the waving of lamps and fanning; 
some are tactually pleasing, e . g. y garlanding and smearing with 
sandal-paste ; and some are pleasing through assimilation, e . g fruits 
and milk. 

The fourth is svadhyaya or study which consists in counting 
the Divine names, chanting the holy hymns or reciting the religious 
texts. 

The fifth is yoga or concentration of mind on the Deity. 

These five items should be performed in the five divisions 
of the day. The Jayakhya Samhita has given the details of this 
worship. 28 One who spends his time in worship of this kind is 
called a pancakalika i,e. five-time worshipper. However, the first 
three items are to bt performed before midday meals. The sva- 
dhyaya should be done in the afternoon and the yoga during night. 29 
The taking of meals is a part of the worship, and similarly a six- 
hour sleep is held to be a part of the yoga. 50 

Venka$anatha informs in his Pancaratraraksa that, according 
to certain sambitas, study and meditation should precede the meals. 31 
The Bharadvsja-samhita holds that a man is pancaratrika if he 
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performs all the five rites in an abbreviated form even once a day. S2 
Of the five items, ijya is however the most important inasmuch as it 
includes the remaining four. 33 Worship is not possible unless one 
approaches an image; so it comprises abhigamana. Again, since 
there cannot be worship without flowers, fruits etc., the upadana 
is likewise involved. The uttering of the mantras (svadhyaya) is 
equally essential to worship. Lastly, worship involves mental con¬ 
centration or yoga. 

The Bhagavata advises a man to worship the Supreme Person 
with keen love, no matter whether he is devoid of all desires or he 
has all desires in him or he is desirous of salvation only. 34 Devotion 
expressed through formal image-worship is a sort of aesthetic 
approach to God. A nicely decorated niche where the idol is 
placed conveys to the devotee the architectural beauty of a palace. 
A green leaf of the holy basil (tulasi) is to him the symbol of the 
grandeur of the world’s greenery. A tiny jasemine flower offered 
by him to the Deity represents the entire flora. The ringing of the 
little bell at the time of worship is but an humble simplification of 
instrumental music. Each line in a devotional lay conveys the idea 
of large-scale vocal music. The waving lamp is only a symbol of 
the revolving luminary planets. A dot of sandal-paste mixed with 
camphor, saffron and musk is a sign of most refined luxury. A 
small grape offered to the Deity is suggestive of the choicest food. 
A devotee offers all these articles of exquisite beauty to the Most 
Beautiful. 

Image - Worship 

Men of devotion who yearned for the holy vision 
of the adorable Deity naturally wanted to keep His memory ever 
fresh in their minds. Accordingly, they made images or 
idols of Him. Sculpture, painting, smithy and clay-modelling, 
—all came to their help, and yielded them beautiful images 
of the Most Beautiful. 35 The idol of the heart was thus 
everpresent before the eyes. The four-armed image of Visnu had 
twentyfour variations, each with a definite name. T. A. Gopinath 
Rao has given a 'table showing the arrangement of the Sankha, 
cakra, gada and padma in the four hands of each of the twentyfour 
Murties of Visnu according to Rupamandana.’ He has compared 
the list given in Rupamandana with that of the Padmapurana and 
found the former to be 'undoubtedly the correct list, inasmuch as 
all the twentyfour possible permutations of the four emblems are 
found to occur in it accurately,’ 36 
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Ramanuja was an iconolator as were the apostles of later 
Vaisnavism. At Jjrl-Rangam he adored RanganStha to whom he 
addressed his &rI-Ranga-gadya. 37 Ranganatha is one of the three 
important images of Visnu in south India, the other two being those 
of Varadaraja at Conjeevaram and VenkateSa at Tirupati. 

The importance of idol-worship is usually emphasized from 
two points of view viz. that of the yoga of Patanjali and that of 
bhakti. Those who practise yoga aim at absolute isolation or kai- 
valya and follow the rules and regulations enjoined by the sages. 
The followers of the eightfold path of yoga require, at the sixth and 
seventh stages (viz dharana 38 and dhyana 39 ), some devices to con¬ 
centrate their mind and for this purpose idols are very useful. An 
idol is kept just in front of the eyes and gazed at for some time 
after which the eyes are closed but the mind goes on visualizing it. 
In the beginniug, the mind is able to have only vague glimpses, 
but the view becomes clearer and clearer after prolonged practice. 
So long as this mental image exists in the mind of a practising yogi, 
he can not contemplate any object other than the idol. This state is 
called meditation (dhyana). The next and the final stage is sandhi 
where the mental image gradually vanishes and a kind of void takes 
place. 40 The state which thus ensues is declared by the yoga-s3stra 
to be the goal of Yoga, because it is in such a state that the self 
realizes itself. 41 Pauranic literature insists on the importance of 
idols for the concentration of mind. 42 The idols recommended for 
this purpose are those of the principal gods of the Vedic pantheon. 
The sages preferred the images of gods to those of mundane 
objects. Although idols are thus held to play an important part in 
the career of a yogi, the idol-worship which is in vogue in the Hindu 
temples of India is very different from what it is in the estimation of 
a yogi. A yogi in the true sense of the term does not pay homage 
to the idol as such by offering water, sandal-paste etc. For him the 
idol itself is just an insignificant thing made of earth, stone, wood or 
metal as the case may be. Nor should he depend, for his yogic 
practice, upon any particular image. If he cannot, for instance, 
procure an idol of Visnu, he can carry on his meditation by using 
whatever idol is available to him. He may use a statue of Nepoleon 
or an image of Maharana Pratapa. Even a beautiful toy can be of 
immense value to him. In fact, the Yoga-cult only demands that 
there must be an image in order that’ the yogic aspirant can have 
something on which he can concentrate his mind. 
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But the devotional viewpoint is quite different. The devotee 
invokes God to come downfrom^His supernatural abode and dwell 
in the image temporarily or permanently,'as'the case may be, in order 
that he can offer oblations to Him.The fervent prayer of the devotee 
is granted by God and He manifests Himself in His celestial form 
within the image. The idol, therefore, comes to be regarded as holy 
on account of its being the dwelling place of the Deity (Area). 43 
Although^ very thing in the world is God’s body, because it is pervaded 
with and animated by God, yet the idol is treated as His special mani¬ 
festation and, in consequence, comes to be adored. The Deity and 
the holy image are indeed looked upon as identical. But the worshipper 
offers flowers, fruits and other articles not to the inanimate image but 
to the indwelling divine being. 

Reference to reverence for a stone (image) presided over by the 
DeityTs very old and is to be found in a verse of the Atharva-Veda 44 “. 
There seems to be hardly any doubt about the fact that image-worship 
was in vogue even in the Vedic period. The Rgveda has recorded in 
4.24.10^ a querry of Vamadeva as to who will purchase his Indra for 
ten cows. 446 Such an Indra cannot be anything else than an image of 
Indra. In' both ancient and modern devotional literature mention is 
made of the idols smiling or speaking. The Sadvimsa Brahmana 
informs that the images dance and perform similar acts. 45 Tulasidasa’s 
Ramayana states’that’Parvatl, pleased at Slta’s worship, expressed her 
pleasure with *a smile and dropped her garland 48 In any case the 
devotee^' believes that such images are material bodies of gods and that 
he can realise his highest good through their worship. 

It may be pointed out in conclusion that image-worship in some 
form or other is prevalent all over the world. Even those who preach 
against it, adopt it unconsciously. In fact, idolatory is natural to man. 
Even the avowed iconoclasts show respect to certain symbols. The 
Muslims kiss the black stone at Kaba, and the Christians hold the 
cross in high esteem. Hinduism including the Vaisnava cult, which 
attaches importance^ idol-worship in the sense of adoration of the 
divine spirit dwelling in the idol and not of the idol as such, is, there¬ 
fore, no exception to the rule. 
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couch, disc, mace and lotus:— 

qfsrqjra, ?innf, wptistt, qfeuraT, 

(Hands) Right upper Left upper Left lower Right lower 


1. %!ira 

to 

TO 

qqr 

q^ 

2. qrarau 





3. qrrra 

to 


q^r 

qqr 

4. jflfqra 

qST 

q^r 



5 - 

q^T 



qqr 

6. 

TO 

q^r 

qqT 


7, fqff 5 Etr 

q^T 



q^r 

8 qrra 

TO 


qqr 

TO 

9. sfora 

TO 

q^T 

to 

q^r 



^qqr 


q^T 

**. 'rtram 



qqT 

TO 

I2 * qra^c 

TO 

q^T 


q^r 

S 3 - 


q^r 

^96 

q^T 

* 4 . qrgra 

TO 


qqr 

qqr 

15. Jrsrra 

to 

qqr 

q^r 


l6 - Slfd^ 

* k. U 

q?r 

snq 

qqr 


* 7 - pqftnr 

q^r 


qqT 


l8 - srsft^rra 

qsr 


^ 9 p 

q^r 

* 9 . 

qqr 

qqr 


=q^ 

20. JfTS^q' 

q^ 

qqi 


qqr 

21. Spn^T 

TO 


qqr 

q^r 

22. ^i^Sf 

qqr 


qqr 

TO 

2 3 - 


q^r 

qqT 


2 4 - fjMy 

qsr 

q^r 



tro 

’ft'ffara Tl? rn?o 

qo 



sira fipf JTjra ? £ ? v % srrara <re srep' i 


37. (?r) sffarar?raqj sflRrara *ra qrq 1 

(ra) ?rqrararaqpra uriqj-'raqTtra 1 

urara sprarra ?rra gra 1 

38. STR^rjr 1 


(sffraiTsra) 
3 , ?) 
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39- <nr RTqq; 1 ( 4h^h 

40. wfEr: i (qk^rq; 3, 3) 

41 - ?rt s^§: (qtqpR ?, ?, 3 ) 

42. (sr) qFFRreq ^-qqiW'RSRR i 

fsR$xFfRt q>ft FRRRTRRRFni 

Frresrref sfr^iT FpN-qq rnw n (fq^qqRH ^ ) '3,?« ) ^) 
(m) q^w^TtsRR \ 

qr?fRq?r^rwrq 1 

qftqRtftzRW 1 

sqrqfq trqqtif jtrr Rqq qq: u ( qmg^ \, ^s 

SV?* ) 

43- (q) sqrFRrrgf&q trtu ^Rr-qwi 1 

Fr^T-f^Tq-^l-^T^^Tfq-Fff?R^ l SR*rf|aT qot^q?r- 

^fqqwrpqn, ) 

(sit) qfaqife^wr ^rr^ (apTrf-q;) 

is) ^rr^qf ^rrqrqmq q?qf?i=nqq: 1 

qfTTWTfqqf ^TsfqqaqiSS'qq. I! (qiTO’I ??» v . Vs; ) 

44- (sr) qsqr^t q^oftfq 1 tqpr u (qqqq? %} 

(m) ^ ^rfqq^R* ^utRt ^|fq: v, ^v, $ 0 ) 

45* tqq-qfFnn (q^fq^r-qi^TFj WT-srnsqjt qqw: ’r 1 ?:) 

46. *n?r qq;r?r gq^Rl- (Ti#;g qRq) 



CHAPTER IX 


THE DOCTRINE OF SURRENDER 

The idea of sin and its origin—The allegory of Puranjaya—Sinners’ hope 
in saranSgati—SaranSgati, a vidyS—The self-consecration—-Persons who would 
not resort to God —Six accessories of prapatti—Views of ^athakopa, Lok 5 - 
cSrya and SrinivasadSsa. 


Excessive desire for wordly pleasures is apt to lead man into 
the path of sin which, according to Ramanuja, consists in the indul¬ 
gence in sensual pleasures. 1 The desire for pleasure is indeed 
insatiable, 2 hence man is naturally prone to sensual indulgence. 
Even when our senses are passive and the functions of our mind 

and intelligence are held in abeyance* our craving for pleasure 
persists and obscures our knowledge of the self. This is quite clear 
from the Gita which teaches that kama is stronger than intelligence 
even. 8 

A sinnner wanders far from the Divine life inasmuch as he is 
overwhelmed by wordly desires and is absolutely indifferent to the 
teachings of saints and the scriptures. He forgets God, and God 
turns His back upon him. It is clearly brought out by the Bhaga- 
vata which teaches that sin originates from the Lord’s back. 4 Sin 
when 'conjoined with Falsehood (Mrsa) begets Deceit (Dambha) 
and Illusion (Maya). 5 

The finite self usually forgets that its home is in the Infinite 
and being thus alienated from God enters headlong into sin. The 
Bhagavata gives a beautiful allegorical description of the soul’s 
wordly life. 6 Puranjaya, a king, once saw in the province of 
Pancala a city of nine gates, a beautiful lady waited upon by ten 
servants and a five-headed serpent as the door-keeper. Puranjaya 
eventually made her his queen and together with her entered the 
harem, accompanied by his chief servant. He was so fond of the 
new queen that he imitated whatever she did and thus lived together 
happily. But his life of happiness was afterwards disturbed by the 
opposition of an enemy who marched against him with three hund¬ 
red and sixty soldiers. The five-headed doorkeeper protected him 
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against the enemy for a century. It was not, however, the end of 
his misfortune z for a daughter of Ksla accompanied by Bhaya and 
Prajvara subsequently beseiged his kingdom. Bhaya set his capital 
city on fire with the result that he was compelled to leave it. All 
this happend because of the fact that the king was so much under the 
influence of nescicence that he completely forgot his original friend 
who alone could save him from all misfortune. 

The allegory only serves to bring out how a soul is ruined 
under the influence of sensual enjoyment. Puranjaya is the indivi¬ 
dual soul, and his original friend is God. The country of Pancala 
answers to the objects of the five senses. The city of nine gates is 
the human body containing nine orifices. The lady attended by the 
maid-servants is the intellect accompanied by the five sense-organs 
and the five organs of action. The five-headed serpent symbolises the 
five breaths. The harem is the heart, and the chief servant of 
Puranjaya is mind. The imitation of the queen’s behaviour by the 
king stands for identification of the soul with matter. The enemy with 
his soldiers represents the year consisting of three hundred and 
sixty days. The doorkeeper is the symbol of vitality. The daughter 
of Kala is old age. Bhaya and Prajvara are diseases of the mind and 
body. The king’s departure from the capital signifies death. 

Another allegory narrated in the Bhagavata compares the 
soul’s wordly experiences to a man’s misery in wilderness. 7 

However, Ramanuja, as previously noticed, holds that sin con¬ 
sists in indulgence in sensual pleasures and adds that it is an 
omission in so far as what should have been done is not done and a 
commission so far as what is prohibited by the scriptures is done. 8 
Sin is ’of various forms and results in miseries and sufierings of 
various descriptions. A time, however, comes when the soul becomes 
tired of the painful experiences resulting from sin and desires real 
peace and happiness, and makes efforts to attain them. But few are 
fortunate enough to attain success in these efforts. Only those who 
are placed on the right path are assured of success, whereas the 
rest are doomed to failure. But sinners should not lose heart. The 
Gita holds out a hope to them also. It has conveyed to mankind 
the message that whoever takes refuge in God is purged of what¬ 
ever sin he has committed. 9 On this point Ramanuja preaches that 
resignation to God (SaranSgati) is a most sacred tenet of the scrip¬ 
tures. Hence he regarded £aranagati-vidya (doctrine of Refuge) 
as of the highest significance to the ultimate good of life. It is, 
however, curious that he has not made distinct mention of this doct¬ 
rine in his commentary to the Gita nor even in his magnum opus, 
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the 3 ri-bhasya (commentary to the Brahma-sutra). It is in his 
Gadyatraya that he dealt with this doctrine and confessed his omis¬ 
sion of the same from his other works in these words : f I bow down 
to that doctrine of refuge which was concealed by me even in the 
Srl-bhasya, but which is brought to light in the Gadyatraya. 510 

The Doctrine of Self consecration 

Man can hardly find real happiness in the affairs of the mundane 
life. He therefore tries to free himself from them. He learns from 
the teachings of saints^and the scriptures that the real happiness can 
be had only in the kingdom of God (Brahma-loka). Thus enlightened, 
he feels the urge to retire from worldly life and to give up all desire 
for worldly pleasures and even his allegiance to ordinary creeds. He 
realises that he had gone astray in the past and hastens to take to the 
path that can lead him up to his saviour. Thus does he come to 
assume a new outlook and a new attitude—the attitude of surrender 
which seeks the protection of God from the misery of the world. In 
fact, this attitude consists in complete resignation to the will of God. 
Once a man is possessed of this attitude, he is assured of glorious 
future. For one who has completely resigned himself to God wins 
His compassion and thus attains emancipation from all evils. 

It is interesting to note that the doctrine of &aranagati is as old 
as the Vedas. Even the sages of the hoary Rgveda invoked the gods 
for help. 11 The 3 vetasvatara Upanisad is also explicit on this point as 
"Who in the beginning created Brahma and furnished him with the 
Vedas, to that Deity, the illuminer of the intellect, I surrender myself 
with a desire for salvation. 5,12 Again, in the Gita &ri Krsna has said, 
‘Those who resort to me as their refuge cross this may a which is hard 
for others to ford. 513 

It would be interesting to trace the oiigin of the word 
c 3 aranagati 5 . It is peculiar to the Pancaratra literature and was in 
common use in the hands of the Vaisnava acaryas. Although the word 
by itself does not occur in the earlier Upanisads and the Gita, yet it is 
to be traced in the following expressions occuring in them : 

(a) Saranam prapadye 14 

(b) Mam prapadyante 15 

(c) $aranam gaccha 16 

(d) Sarai^am vraja 17 

The Gits precept ‘^aranarn gaccha 5 , however, seems to me the founda¬ 
tion of the idea conveyed by the word 'saranagati 5 . It "might of 
course be objected that what could properly be derived from that 
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precept is sarana-gati and not saranagati, because the verb occuring in 
the phrase is r gaccha’ and not ‘agaccha’* which is involved in 
saranagati. But the real point is that the act of resignation, while 
viewed from the standpoint of the individual who resigns* would be 
sarana-gati, whereas it would be saranagati, when it is viewed from 
the standpoint of God to whom the individual resigns him self. The 
latter standpoint is obviously higher and hence saranagati is more 
significant than Sarana-gati. 

The word Parana’ (Shelter) may have three meanings: first, it 
denotes the place where a person becomes free from all suffering; 
secondly* it refers to the very act of seeking refuge ; thirdly* it implies 
the person in whom refuge is sought. 18 Saranagati obviously does not 
consist in the physical act of going to a certain place. It is an attitude 
which enables the individual soul to discover that God is the ultimate 
end of realization and that the means to that realization also lies 
through God. 19 Hence Ramanuja recognises a vidya (a science and 
an art) relating to saranagati which he calls Saranagati-vidya. This 
vidya* according to him, deals with the means of the realization of 
God. It is believed that prapatti which is generally used as a 
synonym of saranagati is a form of bhakti. For Ramanuja* prapatti 
precedes bhakti. It consists in the surrender of the individual to God* 
which is the condition of devotion or bhakti. This point Ramanuja 
has made sufficiently clear in his commentary on the Gita (7, 15). 20 

Bhakti as ordinarily understood* comprises many details such as 
listening to the scriptures* reading of devotional texts, erection of 
temples, formal worship of image* pilgrimage etc. which obviously 
involve study of the scriptures, expenditure of money, perseverance 
and concentration of mind on the part of the devotee. Obviously, 
then* not many people can be so privileged as to resort to bhakti. But 
that may not matter. For those who cannot have bhakti with ; n their 
easy reach are open to assume the attitude of prapatti and throw them¬ 
selves at the mercy of God by self-surrender. Thus the distinction 
between the God-realization as the end and the means tout is con¬ 
quered. Man in his helplessness may renounce all and seek refuge in 
God. His attitude at this stage may be best expressed thus. ‘The 
ocean of transmigration is hard to cross. I am destitude* helpless and 
afraid. Save me* O Ocean of mercy* by your grace. 21 I have 
committed thousands of wrongs, and am fallen into the depth of this 
fearful world. I am helpless, and have chosen you as my refuge. 
Accept me through your grace only*. 22 Indeed, no worldly tie can 
bind one who is thus infused with craving for supreme bliss. Father 
and mother, wife and son* brother and friend, food and jewellery, 
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house and property have no importance to one who surrenders himself 
to God. 23 This is very well brought out by Vibhisana who spoke to 
Rama thus: ‘I have forsaken Lanka, deserted my friends and abon- 
doned my wealth. In you lie my kingdom, life and happiness, you 
give shelter to the refugees and I have come to take refuge in you. 324 

Ramanuja says that there are four types of vicious persons who 
would never resort to God. They are:— 

(a) people of perverted understanding : those who think what 
is God’s own as theirs, 

(&) ignoble persons who do not love God, 

(c) those who have lost the understanding concerning God by 
means of adverse reasoning, and 

(i d ) those who envy the glory of God. 25 

According to the followers of Ramanuja, the doctrine of self- 
surrender is the essence of the teachings of the Gita and the scriptures 
in general. It is therefore, as they hold, worthy of serious attention and 
deserves to be practised. Lord Krsna whom both the Gita and the 
Bhagavata regard as the Supreme, declares this doctrine to be 
characterised by the greatest inwardness. 26 Those who are sinful will 
find it impossible to destroy their many and various sins the destruction 
of which is the precondition of the adoption of the career of bhakti. 
In view of this the despairing soul welcomes the divine assurance that 
whosoever takes refuge in God is purged of all sins. 27 Such a soul 
realises that the service of God is the summary of all knowledge. 28 

The Ahirbudhnya-samhita has enumerated the following six 
accessories of prapatti 29 

1. Determination to live in conformity with God’s wishes. It is 
indeed the attitude of the devotee to remain attuned to the will of 
God. He is fully convinced that his good lies in God’s decree. Hence 
he rests content with the circumstance in which he is placed in the 
belief that God wills him to be so circumstanced. 

2. Non-resistance. The true devotee never rebels against, nor 
even resents, divine decree. He regards the scriptures as of divine 
origin and can never think of violating scriptural injunctions. 

3. Firm belief in divine guardianship. The devotee firmly 

believes that God is the Supreme Saviour of all at all places and at all 
times. 

4. The choice of God as the saviour. The true devotee does 
not rest content merely with the belief that God is his saviour, but 
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goes further in ceremonially choosing God as his saviour in the same 
manner as a bride chooses her bridegroom. 

5. The feeling of absolute dependence and destitution. With 
a feeling of complete dependence upon God, the devotee relinquishes 
the idea of his independence, and cherishes the faith that everything 
concerning him and even his self are dependent upon God. God 
alone is the devotee’s precious possession. Nothing else does he 
own. 

6. Self-resignation. Whatever a devotee can call his own— 
not excepted his own self—he surrenders to the Deity. Yamunac5rya 
said, “Whatever this I may be amongst the body etc. and 
whatever quality it may possess, I offer ray C I’ at your feet, O 
Lord.” 


>»■ 

Srinivasadas3 has reduced the last two items of prapatti (viz 
the feeling of destitution and self-resignation) into one, and has thus 
maintained only five accessories of prapatti. Again, he holds that 
whereas only the twice-born are eligible for bhakti, the way of 
prapatti is open to all. Srlnivasadasa regards prapatti as a phase of 
bhakti, 30 whereas Lokacarya holds that bhakti and prapatti are 
different from each other. 31 Sathakopa’s view is in agreement with 
that of LokacSraya. 32 Moreover, both 3 athakopa and LokacSrya 
analysed prapatti into two aspects : the arta-prapatti and the drpta- 
prapatti. In the case of the former, a devotee is anxious to get rid 
of the body as early as possible, whereas in that of the latter he con¬ 
sents to await the prescribed period of time for the same purpose. 33 
&rinivasadasa too has accepted this analysis. 

It may be of interest to note how the followers of Ramanuja 
differed among themselves on the question of f surrender to God.’ 
According to the Vadgalais, resignation to God is one among several 
ways of realising the highest end. Only those who are incapable of 
adopting other means should resort to it. A resigned soul should 
continue to perform duties, because that is a way of pleasing God. 
The six factors of prapatti are sixfold preparations preceding itself. 
If a person of resignation (prapanna) deviates from the prescribed 
routine of duties, atonement for him consists in repeating the act of 
prapatti as often as he has deviated. A prapanna belonging to an 
inferior caste deserves only so much respect from' the people of 
superior castes as can be shown in words only. But the Tengalais 
differ. According to them, prapatti is the only way leading to God. 
They go further in holding that it is God Himself but is spoken of 
as a way leading to Him for the sake of convenience only. The 
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way of prapatti is meant for all: it does not matter whether all are 
capable or incapable of following other paths. For a person who 
has already resigned himself to God there is no need to please God 
by performing actions. God’s pleasure is spontaneous. It does not 
depend upon man's actions. One may, however, ever perform 
actions only to set an example to others. The six sections of prapatti 
are not its preceding conditions, but are really, its effects. Prapatti 
is to be performed all at once. It need not be repeated even by one 
who deviates from the prescribed routine of duties. Again, a 
prapanna of an inferior caste deserves as much respect from others 
as does a person belonging to a superior caste. 34 

Now surrender on the part of the individual soul pre- supposes divine 
grace. If there be no divine grace for an individual, his self-surrender 
is impossible. The Sanskrit words for grace are prasada, krpa and days 
which have been used by saints and philosophers and in the scrip¬ 
tures too. The Gita and the Upanisads used prasada in the sense of 
God’s grace. Literally, prasada means pleasure which in the case of 
a king or God, is grace. But it is now commonly used to denote 
the object granted by a priest to those who approach a deity in a 
temple with a worshipful attitude. ‘Prasada* primarily means grace 
and it is in this sense that Ramanuja understands the word when he 
states in his commentary to Gita : ‘Through God’s grace one over¬ 
comes all wordly obstacles and reaches Him.’ 35 The katha Upanisad 
says that a person devoid of any desires realises God through His 
grace, 36 and the Svetasvataia also reiterates the same point 37 The 
‘prasada’ of the Gita and the Upanisads is ‘posana’ of the Bhagavata, 38 
which literally means nourishment. Since divine grace (anugraha) 
nourishes the spiritual life of the devotee, it is called ‘posana’. 
‘Pusti’ is another etymological form of the same word. It is the 
titlt of one of the ten principal topics of the Bhagavata. 39 Vallabha 
lays the greatest stress on God’s mercy, hence his interpretation of 

VedSnta is called‘the path of grace’ or ‘Pusti-mSrga’. It may be 
added that the ‘prasada’ of the Gita and the ‘posana’ of the Bhaga¬ 
vata seem to have originally been the ‘sumati’ of the Rgveda, which 
was cherised by those who were devoted to Divine service. 40 
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(qFf§^qF|qr ^vs-x's, x?.) 
30. ^qqsqH^qrqqrFq-qsqqrsqT *rFxfi: qqc#re>r (q#qqqqlfqq>T o) 
31 (q) nqrq: qqfqq: q?q^-siqq>r-'qFqqqIq-jrqf%q ! Pri^Frffirqiqqiq* 

1 (qqqqq %« ?tro qo trqo ?$.£<>, ^5 \o{) 

(qr) qFqfnnqfg; q^qruq?Fqf^T- 5 ^fq?Rnq¥q?rrqtqi?i srRsq- 
qqfqqTqqq?cf jq: jTTgqq-qqtfqr qrqnqprccqtqrq’.q qqftiqk- 
?^fqqqrq-q?r?qqFqq-q>nqqq*q, qqfcnftqqq ^qry: sfr^r- 
q>qq: 1 (jqfatpq 

32. qFqqfg qqrqrq-qtrFqqr qqsqTqfqqr-^gfqqq qqqrnqqfqf^q- 
^qfq-q^qiqqqr 1 qqFq^g ^qqqffrq-qtq qfqqr’^qqqrqqTqr q 1 

(qqqqqt-fq^q: q^ YS.-H. \) 

33 - (q) qqfqnqf %Fq Fqfqqr 1 qqraf qqf%:. 

| ?qifoj ?q?#'qq-fqrlFq |qftq qxtq sftsFTq qfrFq m qrqqr 1 
t'<rr qqfq^’*‘qiqf gqq^qrqq; 1 (^qfaqq; j«s Ki-% 3 ) 

( 5 tt) q 5 FsFqq qiq-qqfeqtqt ^qqqFqqmq 1 
(qterrqrc-FqTFqqt qrqiqqRcq^Fqqisqqqq:—%. qiT. q. it^. h? », 

%°R) 

34. qq-^qrfq-^qr-qiqfjqqRrf qlsqtccgqrqxqzft: 1 
crqT?q?q-qqT-PrqFqq-qqqt 5 qf% q q^qFc 11 
qqcqrq-fqdqqt: ?qFqF^-r ^rqiq-lgcqqt: 1 

qtqFqqqFqsft ?RtinTqqsqsqiFq-qq?qqt: ll A History of Indian 
Philosophy, Vol III, Page 93 (qrqqfftecT.—qjR^rvrq-f^^:) 

35« (q) qq^% qrqrFcqnFqr qqTfqr Fcqqrqiqq qft«rFq 1 

(qraiqt qiRTqqqTsqq; r <^-y.^) 

(qr) qfqqTqrsasrqqcf qqqsqqqFqqq jrrqTfq 1 (jqfaqe; i^-w) 
36. qqqg: qqqfq qmqrqfr, 

qTf: qqrqFqF§qrqqi?qq: 1 

(qsTqfqq^, swern^r Fsqtqq^ql ^ o) 
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37. cnrag: 

STlg: 5WRT?nf|FHJTl5nj I (^cfT® 3 , ^o) 

38. qfa^Frr^i: 

39- *r»rf fonfor wr 'Ttau >ra*r: 1 

Cv 

frosft 11 (to^ ^o, ?) 

40. Prajt grrfcT ursrrot 1 (3U%? ?, ix\, i) 



CHAPTER X 


DIVINE COMMUNION 

The various inclinations of man—The nature of individual soul—The 
VisistSdvaita eschatology—The success of the soul—The nature of salvation —Isola¬ 
tion (Kaivalya)—The powers of a liberated soul—The stuff of the body in emanci¬ 
pation—The Kingdom of God—No fear of fall from the heaven of Visnu. 


The Various Inclinations of Man 

Human nature has three characteristics relating respectively to 
the three elements of prakrti: sattva, rajas and tamas. When the 
quality of sattva is predominant in an individual, he is inclined to per¬ 
form righteous actions. The rajas in a predominant state inclines him 
towards the acquisition of things. The preponderance of tamas fosters 
lust. Some people depend upon their own efforts, some rely on 
divine grace and some while taking to the path of grace, worship gods 
other than Visnu for the attainment of the three ends of life (trivarga). 
The Bhagavata recommends the worship of Siva to one who is desirous 
of learning, and that of Um2 to one who is desirous of matrimony. 1 
But there is no dearth of people who are exclusively devoted to Visnu. 
They worship Him alone for the fulfilment of their desires, whether 
for wordly pleasures or the bliss of emancipation. Those who have no 
particular desire, or those who are desirous of all sorts of wordly 
pleasures, or those who aim at freedom from wordly miseries are 
advised by the BhSgavata to worship Visnu, the Supreme Person, with 
deep devotion. 2 Visnu is also adored for the fulfilment of specific 
desires. He is invoked, for instance, in the Rgveda, to fill His 
hands—both right and left—with wealth from heaven or earth or the 
intermediate world, and to bestow it on the devotees. 3 J>rl is simi¬ 
larly prayed to, in the Sri sukta, for the grant of all sorts of wordly 
things—food, gold, cattle, servents, physical fitness, long life and 

progeny. 4 

There may be four different types of devotees as enumerated in 
the Gita as follows:— 5 

(a) Those who are in calamity (arta) 

(b) Those who are desirous of knowledge (jijnasu) 

(, c ) Those who aspire after prosperity (artharthl), and 
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(d) Those-who possess knowledge (jn5ni). 

According to Ramanuja, the first and the third come under one and 
the same head inasmuch as both desire wordly pleasures ; 6 whereas the 
second and the fourth differ in that they desire emancipation. 

The Nature of Individual Soul 

A jijnasu neither desires the removal of wordly needs nor does he 
hanker after wordly gains. He is only keen on attaining knowledge of 
the real nature of the self . 7 The individual-self in its purity is devoid 
of all qualities of matter. It cannot be destroyed by weapons, fire, 
water or wind . 8 It is, of course, different from God, and the difference 
is due not merely to its having an external adjunct (upadhi) as held by 

Advaita Vedanta but is real (paramarthika) 9 Yet the frailties of the 
body do not contaminate the individual souFs essential nature. Nor 

can it be understood as an object; it is the subject, the knower, and 
hence it is called ‘ksetrajna 5 or knower of the field i.e. the physical 
sphere . 10 The phenomena of birth and death and other vicissitudes 
pertaining to the body do not touch the soul. It is unborn (aja), 
eternal (nitya) and unchanging (SaSvata). Though old, yet is new 
(puratano pi navah). Free from decay, it is called imperishable 
(aksara). It is indiscernible (avyakta), because it is not perceptible 
by the senses. It is indefinable (anirde^ya), because its nature cannot 
be expressed by such words as c god’ and ‘man 9 . Although it is present 
in the bodies of gods etc (sarvatra-ga), yet it cannot be conceived in 
terms of these (acintya) inasmuch as it is essentially different from the 
latter. Not being subject to change in its contact with different bodies, 
it is called uniform (kutastha); and being generally unchangeable, 
it is called immovable (acala). 

Ramanuja arrives at the above conception of the self through 
the interpretation of Chapter II of the Gita which deals with the 
question of immortality of the soul and Chapter XII of the same 
texts which express perference for meditation on Sri Krsna in con¬ 
trast with meditation on the individual self. Sankara, however, 
interprets the same texts differently. In fact, Sankara and Ramanuja 
differ fudamentally from each other with regard to the question of 
the nature of the individual soul as well as on sevejal other points. In 
dealing with the third verse of Chapter XII*, Sankara has interpreted 

2. *Mayyavesya mano ye mSm 

nityayukta upasate 
siaddhayS parayopetas 
te me yuktatamS matah 

3. Ye tvaksaram anirdesyam 

avyaktam paryupS c ate 
sarvatragam acintyam ca 
kiltastham acalam dhiuvam 
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the 'imperishable* as Nirguna Brahman, 11 and the meditation recom¬ 
mended in the preceding verse is, according to him, the meditation 
on Saguna Brahman. 12 According to Ramlnuja, on the other hand, 
the third verse contains a reference to the meditation on the self, 
i.e., the devotee’s own individual soul ; 13 and the meditation alluded 
to in the preceding verse is, on his view, the meditation on God, 
the Supreme Reality. 14 Again, Sankara understands the word 
c sarvatra-ga* occuring in the 3rd verse as meaning all-pervading 
Brahman, whereas it means all-entering jlva according to Ramanuja. 
What RamSnuja, really, wishes to emphasize here is that since the 
individual soul may find a place in the bodies of gods etc, it is 
f sarvatra-ga. 315 The same is his interpretation of the word 'sarva-ga* 
occuring in the 24th verse in Chapter II. Since it is the soul’s nature 
to penetrate into all elements, argues Ramanuja, it is called 'sarva- 
gata 3 . 16 Being subtler than all elements, he continues, the soul 
cannot be penetrated by them; and hence it is immune from the 
changes consequent upon the operation of matter. 17 

The Gita states that the individual soul is two-fold viz. the 
perishable (ksara) and the imperishable (aksara). 18 Ksara is the soul 
which identifies itself with the body, 39 whereas the soul in its purity is 
aksara. 20 All individual souls, when they are in a state of bondage 
are ksara, and the emancipated once are aksara. God transcends the 
former and excels the latter ; hence He is known as the Sublime Person 
(Purusottama)—one who pervades and sustains the three worlds 
(Loka). The popular conception of the three lokas (worlds) is that 
there are three regions called paradise, earth and hades i.e., svarga, 
martya and patala. But Ramanuja holds that the three lokas are: 

(a) inanimate matter, 

(b) souls in bondage, and 

(c) emancipated souls. 21 

The individual soul is characterised by Ramanuja as cit. There 
are as many souls in the world, on his view, as there are individual 
beings. They are really many, and God is their great synthesist 
inasmuch as He is the Inner Controller (Antaryamin) of all the 
souls. This synthetical view of Ramanuja, however, differs from 
the conception of both Vasistha and Sankara who regard all individual 
souls as identical with Brahman. 

People who are engrossed in worldly enjoyments and those 
who worship God for worldly success have to tread, after casting 
off their mortal coil, on the path of darkness or ignorance. They 
are, indeed, extroverts who mind the business of the world and follow 
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the path of f pravrtti\ The other path is the bright one of ‘nivjrtti*. 
Those who are introverts and are given to self-examination, turn 
away from wordly affairs and follow this path. Only those who are 
capable of concentrating their minds on the true self or of meditating 
upon God are alone fit to proceed on the bright path, the path of 
knowledge or devotion. The dark path, on the other hand, is 
associated with transmigration, and a man of ignorance who is bound 
to follow this path must remain tied down to the field of day-to-day 
activities even if he be transported to the abode of Brahma; 22 but the 
same is not true of a man of knowledge or devotion who has realised 
God. 23 

According to Sankara, a man of true knowledge remains where 
he was. 24 Only his individual soul merges into the Universal Soul 
on his bodily death. This is called ‘quick release’ (Sadyomukti), 

according to Advaita Vedanta. Sankara believed in another form 
of release—the gradual or slow release (krama-mukti) of those who 
meditate upon the Lower Brahman. The worshippers of Isvara 
ascend to the path of brightness, gradually reach the state of divinity, 
remain there for a very long time, and finally merge, along with the 
Lower Brahman, into the Higher Brahman, or the Universal Soul. 25 
But, according to Ramanuja, all people of true knowledge or devo¬ 
tion have to attain to the state of Divinity ; and the question of their 

merging in Him never arises. 

* 

A man of knowledge lives in the world in a state of detach¬ 
ment just as a lotus remains in water. 26 The activities of such a 
man aim not at the realisation of selfish ends but at the general good 
of the world (loka-sangraha). If he happens to do anything wrong, 
he is unaffected by its consequences. For, as the Gita says, ‘One 
who is not an egoist, is not fettered, even if he kills all beings/ 27 

On his attainment of true knowledge all the accumulated 
(sancita) actions of a person—actions both good and evil—are at once 
rendered inactive. 28 The fire of knowledge burns out the actions, 
as it were. Besides, man's present actions also do not bear fruit after 
he attains true knowledge. But the results of those actions, either good 
or bad, that have begun to operate (prarabdha) must be experienced 
even by a man of knowledge or devotion. For they can be exhausted 
only by enjoyment or suffering.^ 

The Vifistadvaita Eschatology 

The departing soul of a self-realized person shakes off all good 
and evil along with his dead body. 30 For he outgrows the necessity 
of either while ascending the path of ‘Ards’. The Chandogya says 
that the ascending soul shakes off all vice, just as a horse gets rid 
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of the dust by shaking his hair. 31 KausitakI likewise states 
that the ascending soul is set free from his good and evil deeds. His 
friends benefit from his good actions, and his enemies suffer the 
consequences of the evil ones. 32 

A holy soul departs through ‘susumna’, one of the nerves of the 
brain. Blessed by the Supreme Person within himself, he finds his 
way for pilgrimage from the temporal to the eternal. 33 Proceeding on 
the bright path, the emancipated soul receives the help of Arcis 
etc. The path is, therefore, called Arciradi. According to some, 
Arcis and others are, as it were, halting places for the departing soul, 
while others hold that they indicate but divisions of time. The 
Brahma-sntra differs from both the views and holds that Arcis etc. 
are conscious guides^ 31 -. Both Sankara and Ramanuja agree with 
Badarayana on this point maintaining that the word ‘Arcis’ means the 
superintending deity of light and the word ‘dina’ means the superin¬ 
tending deity of day-time and so on. 35 The following are the guides 
in order of precedence :— 36 

1. The deity of light, 

2. The deity of day, 

3. The deity of bright fortnight, 

4. The deity of six months of the northern solstice, 

5. The diety of year, 

6. The deity of the air, 

7. The deity of the sun, 

8. The deity of the moon, 

9. The deity of the lightning, 

10. Varuna, 37 

11. Indra, 38 and 

1 2 . Prajapatx. 

Prajapati shows the way to the river Viraja which, according 
to the Padma-purana, is the demarcation between the material 

1r 

world’(pradhana) and Heaven (paramavyoma) . 3d The soul remains 
associated with its subtle body upto this stage. But as soon as the 
soul, on its way to the Brahma-loka, takes a dip into the river, its 
subtle body is cast away. As regards the constituents of the subtle 
body, the Advaita and Sankhya hold divergent views. The follow¬ 
ing lists will make the point clear 
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According to Advaita (as interpreted by Sadsnanda) 40 


Intellect • • • 1 

Mind • • • * 

Sense-organs ••• 5 

Action-organs 5 

Vital airs ••• 5 


17 


According to Sankhya 41 

Intellect ••• 1 

Ego • • • 1 

Mind ••• 1 

Sense-organs 5 

Action-organs ... 5 

Tanmatras ... 5 


18 


The ViSistadvaita view regarding the subtle body mostly tallies 
with that of Sankhya. However, when the subtle body is thus cast 
away, some non-human person, 42 specially an angel, greets the depart¬ 
ing soul with a touch. In consequence, the soul assumes a form similar 
to that of the Deity probably with the exception that it cannot, 
as the Bhagavata says, have 3rivatsa and Kaustubha which are the 
marks exclusively belonging to the Deity. 43 

The Success of the Soul 

The guiding angel escorts the emancipated soul to the king¬ 
dom of God where welcome is accorded to the entrant in various 
ways. Just as a mother feels happy over the victory of her son in 
his struggle with his enemy, so LaksmI, the motherly aspect of the 
Deity, expresses Her felicitations on the soul’s crossing the ocean 
of worldly life which is, really, its triumph over matter. In Her 
various forms such as Sri, Bhu, Lila, She comes forward along Her 
attendants (ambayu) 41 to admit the son to his eternal home. The 
released soul then approaches the Divine throne of unlimited might 

(amitaujas). 45 An affectionate talk then ensues between the Father 
and the son. The son now comes to his journey’s end, and 
his efforts are crowned with final success in his being absorbed 
in the Father’s sweet words and loving glance and above all His 
parental embrace, the long-cherished Brahma-samsparga. The 
Vadgalais interpret this as the soul’s gaining God, whereas 
the Tengalais hold that this is God’s gaining the soul. Ramanuja 
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is not, however, clear on this point. He seems to agree with the 
latter, as the concluding words of his SrI-bhasya indicate. He says 
“Why should the Supreme Person let the released soul go away 
from Him, for He has Himself said in the Gita : ‘such a great soul 
is very rare as says that Vasudeva is the highest goal for him 5 ?” 46 
Ramanuja’s meaning here seems to be that God 5 s difficulty of 
finding a great soul is solved when a released soul reaches Him, 
The release of a soul is thus a definite gain to God. 

According to Ramanuja, it is with the personal God that the 
released soul remains in communion. God in this aspect is techni¬ 
cally called Suksma 47 and Para 48 by Ramanuja, The word c Para 5 
has several meanings such as ‘’distant 510 , ‘prior 553 , ‘another 551 , 
‘enemy 552 , ‘best 53 , individual soul 51 , the life-time of Brahma 55 , tran¬ 
scendent 56 and God. 57 It has been used to denote distance 58 and 
comprehensiveness 59 in the Vaisesika system. But Ramanuja uses 
it in the senses of excellent and transcendent. Etymologically, the 
word is derived from Pr-to protect and to fulfil. 60 Para is, there¬ 
fore, He who protects and fulfils the desires of his devotees. From 
the philological point of view the word originally had the sense 
of an adjective, but as time went on it gained currency as a noun. 
Badarayana has used it more than once in his Brahma-sutra in the 
sense of God. 61 It denotes, however, only the personal aspect of 
God in Pancaratra literature. 62 Ramanuja has used the word both 
as an adjective meaning ‘the Supreme 563 and as a noun in the sense 
of Personal God. 64 

The Nature of Salvation 

As regards the nature of salvation, the KausitakI upanisad 
holds that it consists in communion (sayujya) 65 . The Brhadaran- 
yaka tells us that emancipation consists in fellowship with the Deity 
and in residence in His locality. 66 The Bhagavata informs that sal¬ 
vation is fivefold : 67 

(a) residence in the Deity’s locality (Salokya), 

(b) possession of lordship equal to that of the Deity (Sarsti), 

(c) remaining near the Deity (Samipya), 

(< d ) having a form similar to that of the Deity (Sarupya), 
and 

(<?) one-ness (Ekatva). 

The second kind of salvation is peculiar to the Bhagavata which also 
usess the word 'ekatva 5 instead of ‘sayujya 5 . 

Ramanuja has not given us any detailed account of the state 
of salvation. He has simply told us that the emancipated soul gains 
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admission into the Kingdom of God and thereafter it becomes, as it 
were, saturated with the ecstacy of Divine communion. Venkata 

n5tha, however, holds that sayujya alone is salvation proper 
whereas salokya, samipya and sarupya are obviously subsidiary. 68 
In other words., a scul that attains sS^ujya, obviously 
attains salokya and samlpya also because one cannot be in Divine 
communion, without being in the locality of the Deity and also being 
near Him. Again, since a soul in the state of sayujya 
possesses the same colour and contour as those of the Deity, the 
sarupya also must be there. 

The Visistadvaita conception of sayujya really means divine 
communion. The word ‘Sayujya’ is an abstract noun derived from 
‘Sayujau’ which occurs in the form of sayuja in the Rgveda 
1.164.20. 69 This Vedic text makes mention of two friendly and 
fellow birds of beautiful feathers perching on the same tree, meaning 
thereby the individual soul and God or two individual souls, one 
in bondage and the other in the state of emancipation. This word 
in its Vedic usage obviously points to the relation of duality between 
the two birds. If there can be sayujya between two friends who 
are indeed numerically two, the same relation can exist between 
a devotee and his Deity. The MaitrSyanl Samhita has likewise 
referred to a brahmana and a ksatriya as sayuja. 70 

Sankara has also used the word sayuja in the sense of fellow¬ 
ship. Commenting on Brahmasutra 4 4.X7, 71 he states that people 
who enjoy fellowship (sayujya) with Isvara as a result of their 
devotion to the Lower Brahman do not attain absolute lordship. 72 
Fellowship thus understood by Sankara, cannot have the sense of 
a devotee's being absorbed into Isvara ; it only means the individual 
soul's communion with God—both being numerically distinct. The 
summum bonum of human life, according to Sankara, is the souPs 
absorption into the Nirguna Brahman. However, Sayujya is gene¬ 
rally understood in the sense of absorption of the individual into, 
or his identity with, the Absolute. But Venkatanatha objects to such 
interpretation of the word by observing as follows in his commentary 
on Tattva-mukta-Kalapa 2.67: “The word ‘sayuk 5 is not a 

synonym of one, it has nor been used anywhere in this sense. 

If a lexicographer says that sayujya means oneness, then his inter¬ 
pretation must be ignored as one that is based on prejudice or is 
due to the lack of intelligence for understanding the etymology of 
the word.” 73 Sankara has not, however, used the word in the 
sense of oneness, but in that of fellowship or communion. In fact, 
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Sankara’s conception of sayujya with l6vara (Personal God) agrees 
with Ramanuja’s conception of salvation. 

Nevertheless, there is a fundamental difference between 
Sankara and Ramanuja with regard to the question of the nature 
of salvation. For the former, the highest state of salvation is the 
complete identity of the individual with Brahman (Kaivalya). The 
latter, though he recognises Kaivalya as we shall see later, in a 
sense different from that of Sankara, regards sayujya as the proper 
salvation. 

The individual’s fellowship with Saguna Brahman, according 
to Sankara, is only a stepping stone to his absorption into Nirguna 
Brahman. But Ramanuja, who does not draw a distinction between 
Nirguna and Saguna, does not admit salvation in this sense of Sankara. 
As previously seen, the Brahman is one. It is Nirguna inasmuch as It 
does not possess any of those attributes which properly belong to 
prakrti. It is again Saguna in the sense that It possesses such attributes 
as omniscience, bliss, etc. Since the Brahman is thus both Nirguna 
and Saguna, the question of the emancipated soul’s absorption into 
Brahman cannot, as Ramanuja points out, arise. Salvation then, 
concludes Ramanuja, is nothing but the individual’s eternal fellowship 
or communion with God. Hence the interpretation of the term 
‘sayujya’ is in the sense of communion in devotional philosophy. 

Kaivalya ( Isolation) 

Ramanuja holds that those who know ‘the doctrine of the 
five fires’ (pancagni-vidya), like those who follow the path of devotion, 
attain communion with God. In this connection he seeks to derive 
support from the scriptures which, according to him, state that 
those who know the pancagni-vidya travel on the path of Arcis etc., 
and ultimately realise Gcd so as never to return. 74 One who knows 
the 'five fires’, knows the real nature of the self. One desirous of 
knowing the true nature of one’s own self is, as Ramanuja points 
out, called a jijnasu in the Gita, while one who is devoted to God 
is called a jnanl. The difference between a jijnasu and a jnani is 
that the former aims at isolation (kaivalya), while the latter does 
at the realisation of God. But both ultimately become free from 
metempsychosis. Ramanuja left no doubt in his mind as to the 
meaning of kaivalya, but his followers differed among themselves 
in this respect. According to the Vadagalais, kaivalya is enjoyed 
somewhere in the material universe, whereas the Tengalais hold 
that kaivalya is trans-material so that its proper place is in the spiritual 
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universe. The freed soul of a jijnasu resides, according to the latter, 
in isolation in a distant part of Vaikuntha just as a woman forsaken 
by her husband lives away from him, 75 But the former notes that 
such a soul continues to reside in isolation somewhere on the 
material plane. 76 According to &rinivasadasa, an isolated soul 
(kevall) realises its own self and not God." As regards the question 
whether ‘isolation 9 is in material or spiritual world, he mentions 
both the views without deciding between them. The author of the 
Vedantakarika says that the state of kaivalya is coveted only by 
some, and adds that people like him have no liking for it. 78 

The Powers of a Liberated Soul 

In the state of transmigration as well as other stages of life 
the soul's essential qualities such as omniscience etc., are but partially 
manifest. A piece of diamond fresh from the mine does not appear 
to be precious, for all its lustre is concealed by its outer coating. It 
is only after its impurities have been washed away that it shines 
forthwith in its natural lustre. Similarly, the soul shines in its 
essential glory only when the impurities of matter accumulating 
around it are removed. The washing does not create in the gem 
any lustre that does not already exist in it. The removal of the 
impurities born of matter, likewise, cannot create conciousness and 
other qualities in the soul. These qualities are eternally there in it. 79 

The desires of an emancipated soul are fulfilled as a matter 
of course, and its resolves never fail. But even these powers of such 
a soul are not unlimited. Absolute power rests with the Almighty 
alone. Ramanuja, therefore, holds that a freed soul, though it is 
endowed with powers such as c anima 9 (becoming small) and f mahima 9 
(becoming great), cannot create, sustain and destroy the universe. 80 
It is God—and God alone—that is responsible for these activities. 
However, since an emancipated soul has infallible resolves and rises 
above the obligations of injunctions and prohibitions in the state of 
salvation, it is under no one’s control and subjugation. 81 As to 
whether an emancipated soul possesses a body including the sense- 
organs, Badari’s reply is that it does not, and in support of his view 
quotes the following: An embodied one canaot be free from pleasure 
and pain 582 . But Jaimini contradicts this view and finds support for him¬ 
self in another scriptural statement to the effect that an emancipated 
soul becomes one, three, five and seven, which, as he argues, it cannot 
become unless it assumes bodies including sense-organs. 83 Ramanuja 
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agrees, on the point with Badarayana who leaves to the soul itself 
the choice to remain either embodied or otherwise . 84 

The Stuff of the Body in Emancipation 

In the state of liberation the individual soul is indeed free 
from all kinds of bondage. Even the form which it then assumes 
is not made of matter (prakrti). The Chandogya says/The emanci¬ 
pated soul, (sampras&da), having approached the highest light (God) 
manifests in its own form .’ 85 Ramanuja says that the form assumed 
by a soul in the state of emancipation is not adventitious . 86 

The life of a mortal creature depends upon a body including 
the sense-organs and breath ; but life on the Divine plane is indepen¬ 
dent of all these things. The Bhagavata says that the inhabitants of 
Vaikuntha are without bodies* sense-organs and breath . 87 The stuff 
of which they are made is beyond comprehension. This reminds 
one of a description of the spirits in Milton’s Paradise Lost which 
is as follows :— 

“For spirits when they please: 

Can either sex assume, or both ; so soft 
And uncompounded in their essence pure, 

Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 

Like cumbrous flesh, but* in what shape they choose. 

Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 

Can execute their airy purposes”. 

(1.423-30) 

“All heart they live, all head, all eye* all ear. 

All intellect, all sense ; and as they please 
They limb themselves* and colour, shape or size, 

Assume as like them best, condense or rare”. 

6 . 350—353 

A similar idea is also to be found in the Nirukta. While classi¬ 
fying the gods under two heads, the action-born and the self- 
born* Yaska says that the latter are all spirit and that even then 
paraphernalia is all spirit, the at man. Their chariots* horses* wea¬ 
pons, and arrows are nothing but the atman 88 

A released soul must be in the image of God so far as its form 
and content are concerned. The Upanisad reveals, ‘The pure soul 
attains the likeness of God . 389 
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The Kingdom of God 

The kingdom of God has various names in devotional philoso¬ 
phy. Being the supreme place, it is calbd c Parama Pada, 5 'Divya 
Sthana 5 & Tara SthSna 5 . The Rgveda says that there is a flow of 
sweetness in Visnu’s Parama Pada, 90 which is seen by His devotees. 91 
The Katha Upanisad likewise points out that a man of religious 
practice reaches the highest abode of Visnu. 92 The Brahma-tantra 
addresses God thus : f O Lord, the sages know Thy Parama Pada as 
the primal cause of all effects, the best object of speech and the 
supreme perfection of the Yogis, ,92 The Mahabharata says that 
the Divine place is primal, nom aging, un-knowable, difficult to 
understand and attainable with the help of the Agamas. 94 The sages 
proclaim that it is above the abode of Brahma. It is all lustre and 
auspicious. Even the gods cannot see it. The place of Visnu, the 
Supreme, is more effulgent even than the sun and the fire. It is firm, 
non-decaying and non-decreasing. 95 The Visnu-purana says : 'Those 
who are exclusively devoted to God or always meditate upon Brahman 
or practise yoga, attain that supreme place which the sages visua¬ 
lize. 90 The Gita tells us that a yogi attains the primal, supreme 
place and praises it as a place of no disease and a place of eter¬ 
nity. 07 

Being the highest expanse, it is called Parama Vyoma. The 
Rgveda alludes to God, the Master of this universe, as living in the 
Parama Vyoma. 98 The Taittiriya Upanisad reveals : 'One who knows 
Him to be present in the cavity of heart and in the Parama Vyoma 
enjoys all pleasures in the company of the omniscient Brahman. 99 

The Vedas proclaim that the universe is but one quarter of 
God, while the other three quarters are immortal in heaven. 10 * This 
idea later gained wide currency and in consequence, in later devo¬ 
tional literature, there is frequent use of the word ‘Tripad-vibhuti 5 
in the sense of Heaven and of the word 'Ekapad-vibhuti in the sense 
of the physical universe. Brahma-tantra uses the term 'Maha- 
vibhuti* as a synonym for Tripad-vibhuti. 101 Being eternal, Tripad- 
vibhuti is also called Nitya-vibhnti. 


The kingdom of God as the abode of Brahman is also called 
3rahma-loka. 10 ^ The PraSna Upanisad says, ‘The emancipated souls 
teach that Brahma-loka which is without rajas.’ 103 


The BhSgavata calls the kingdom of God Vaikuntha. 104 It is 

as that which is adored by all and is the residence of '3r! 

^ 1S ^fulgent, beyond tamas, and there is no appre- 
hension 6f return from it*** 
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Ramanuja himself assigns several names to the Kingdom of God, 
such as Brahma-loka, Parama Pada and Vaikuntba. The AcSrya must 
have had deep faith in the existence of the Divine world, as is evident 
from the Vaikuntba-gadya, where he has given a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the Divine world in a very beautiful language. He tells us 
that one has to cross seven strata of the material world in order to 
reach the Divine Kingdom. 107 He then proceeds to describe the 
holy Kingdom as full of mansions of superb excellence, orchards laden 
with fragrance of the flora, chirping birds and frisking fauna, 
and aromatic pools overgrown with lotuses. In such a Kingdom 
which surpasses all description stands the Divine Sanctuary, where 
on a splendid throne called the Yoga-paryanka reposes the Sanctum 
sanctorium, God Visnu with all his glory, showering upon the devo¬ 
tees attending upon Him soft, soothing glances and entertaining them 
with amiable,' ambrosial talk. 108 The description is indeed such 
that one who read s it cannot fail to be infused with a feeling of 
sanctity. However, in writing out his own description of the King¬ 
dom of God, Ramanuja might have had before his mind the lucid 
description of Vaikuntha in the Bhagavata, 103 and the brief descrip¬ 
tion of Brahma-loka in the Kausitakl. 11 ^ In this matter, he perhaps 
made the best use of what he could gather from the Upanisads and 
the purSnas and "also availed himself of the description of natural 
scenery in the Ramayana. That he was much impressed by Val- 
miki’s poetic description of Pampa etc. is clear from the fact that a 
few of the phrases used by him bear close resemblance with those of 
Valmiki 111 . 

The divine throne characterised as Amitaujas (infinitely strong) 

in the Kausitakl is sometimes called the "adorable seat’, 112 and 

sometimes the ‘Sesa-couch’ 113 in the Bhagavata. Ramanuja has in 

* * 

this connection used Ananta as a synonym for ‘Sesa’ in his Vai- 
kuntha-gadya. 114 

Ramanuja says that the Deity is attended upon by celestial 
persons, and His form is'decorated by ornaments of various colours 
and shapes. Similarly, the Divine weapons such as the disc and 
the mace also attend upon Him in their personal aspect, according 
to the Bhagavata 115 and the Rsmayana. 116 They are all Divine beings 
(brahma maya). Garuda and Daruka, the driver of the Divine coach 
with Saivya, Sugrlva, Meghapuspa and Balahaka, also remain in 
God’s service. The principal attendants of the Deity are said to be 
sixteen in number. These probably symbolise the sixteen thousand 
devotional songs of the Vedas. The attendants resemble the Deity 
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in colour and contour but differ from Him in that they do not 
possess the Kaustubha gem and the SrI-vatsa mark. 117 They are : 
i. Visvak-sena, 2. Nanda, 3. Sunanda, 4. Bhadra, 5. Subhadra, 
6. Jaya, 7. Vijaya, 8. Ca^da, 9. Pracanda, 10. Bal&, n. Prabala, 
12. Kumuda, 13. Kumudaksa, 14. Slla, 15, Su6Ila, and 16. Susena. 
These are the enternal souls technically characterised as f snri 5 or 
*nitya\ Apart from them, all the emancipated souls (mukta-jivas) 
are the inhabitants of the Kingdom of God. 

The Divine Kingdom is immune from the vicissitudes of 
creation and destruction. 118 The Chandogya says that the Brahma- 
loka is uncreated. 119 Ramanuja expounds the word c Brahma-loka J 
as an appositional compound (Karmadharaya), suggesting thereby 
a relation of identity between God and His Kingdom. 120 The 
BhSgavata also equates the loka with Brahman, both thus being of 
the nature of eternity, truth, knowledge, light and infinitude. 121 The 
Itihasasamuccaya also holds the same view. 122 

As to the stuff of which the Kingdom of God is made, Rama¬ 
nuja holds that it is non-material (aprSkrta), and accepts the Rgvedic 
view that it is beyond rajas. Since [the three constituents of 
ptakrti viz sattva, rajas and tamas, cannot exist in isolation from 
one another, the word rajas occuring in the Rgvedic view, argues 
RamSnuja, is a synechdoche for matter (prakrti) as a whole. He, 
therefore, concludes that God lives in a place which is beyond the 
material world. 123 According to the Ahirbudhnya Samhits, the Divine 
world is of the nature of knowledge and bliss. 124 The Brhama-tantra 
ascribes six Divine attributes to Vaikun^ha, while denying the 
existence of the elements of matter in it. 125 

The later followers of Vaisnavasim, however, hold different 
views about the nature of the stuff of which Vaikuntha is made. 
Although they agree that it is made of Suddha-sattva, yet they differ 
as to whether it is inert (jada) or non-inert (ajada). Some of them 
regard it as inert, some say that it is really inert but figuratively 
non-inert, and again there are still others such as Venkatanstha who 
regard it as non-inert, 126 by stating that self-luminosity in its case 
as in that of the atman, is, really and not merely figuratively, an 
essential quality. 

Sankara speaks of special abodes of God, 127 and points out that 
God as a person sits on a throne 128 in the city of Aparajita in Brahma- 
loka. 129 But all these things—the world, the city, the throne, the 
Divine from—are, in his view, made of mays and hence not ulti¬ 
mately real. Sankara, therefore, holds that the worship of a personal 
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God can produce no better result than what would follow from the 
attainment of paradise or svarga. 130 But the Vaisnava teachers main¬ 
tain that all the paraphernalia belonging to God are super-natural 
(apr 5 krta) and are of the highest significance to those who aspire after 
higher life. 

No Fear of Fall from the Heaven of Visnu 

Once the individual soul attains emancipation and reaches the 
Kingdom of God, there is no fear of his return to this world. The 
emancipated soul looks upon God as his all., and, in fact, is in 
possession of Him. Nothing else than God does he want any more. 
God also loves beyond measure the soul that has given up pleasures 
of the world and taken to the path of devotion. God shall not part, 
Ramanuja says, with a dear one whom He Himself considers to be 
rare. The chandogya says, ‘These who travel on the path of the gods, 
the path of Brahman, do not return to this world.’ 131 The Brhad2- 
ranyaka also says the same thing. 132 The Gita re-iterates, ‘Having 
reached me, the great souls do not get into transmigration in 
the world which is non-eternal and full of miseries.’ 133 Bsdara- 
yana’s concluding aphorism runs thus: c No return, the scriptures 
say so/ 134 

In this connection mention may be made of a gnomic legend 
contained in the Mahabharata. 135 Mudgala, a hermit of Kuruksetra, 
had a wife and a son; and they all used to pick the grains left over 
by the shopkeepers on the ground (3ila) and by the farmers on the 
field (uncha). The gleanings used to last for a fortnight, and a part 
of them used to be offered to the gods, and the remainder used to be 
at the disposal of the family. But the members of the family used 
to partake of the latter only once a fortnight, serving to the guests 
whatever was left. Their heart was so pure and their austerity so 
severe that Indra used to come in person every fortnight to accept his 
share of the oblation, and a host of guests used to pour into the 
hermitage for food. But the sincerity of the hermit wrought miracles. 
His stock of food never fell short. Once the haughty sage, Durvasa, 
wanted to test Mudgala’s patience. He came and begged for food. 
Mudgala offered the sage whatever he had. Durvasa consumed as 
much of the stock as he could, besmeared his naked body with the 
rest and then went away. The result was that there was no food 
left for Mudgala. But he did not lose patience. Durvasa repeated 
the test six times; but finding the hermit always patient and serene, 
he appreciated his unflinching charity. 
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When Durvasa was praising Mudgala’s equanimity of mind 
and the excellence of his character, a celestial being descended and 
offered Mudgala a lift in his plane for going to Indra’s paradise in 
recognition of his meritorious deeds. The hermit then asked the 
celestial messenger to describe the joys of paradise. The latter dis- 
cribed the various pleasures of paradise and pointed out that inhabi¬ 
tants of Indra’s domain are not born of parents, nor do they perspire 
etc., nor do their garments become dirty, nor again do the flowers 
in their garlands wither. 136 But, he continued, the joyful life that 
is enjoyed there is bound to come to an end. Some day or the other 
one must return from the paradise, the world of pleasures, to this 
world of action, and the time for one’s return is indicated by the 
withering of the flowers in one’s garland. At that time one loses 
his consciousness and falls, the messenger concluded. 

The thought of return and the termination of celestial 
pleasures left Mudgala dissatisfied. He then asked the messenger 
to inform him of a place from where there is no return. The celes¬ 
tial visitor replied that such a place is the abode of Visnu, lying 
beyond the paradise of Brahma. 137 It is pure and effulgent, and is 
known as para-Brahman. Those engrossed in the enjoyment of 
sensual pleasures cannot go there. Those who are addicted to 
avarice, wrath, infatuation, fraud and enmity are equally out of place 
there. Only they can go there who are free from the faults of 
egoism, exercise control over their senses, and practise meditation. 
Thereupon Mudgala, as the story goes, gave up the idea of visiting 
paradise, and resorted to renunciation and meditation. 

The legend teaches that there is no fear of fall from the heaven 
of Visnu, the Supreme Being, as there is from the paradise of the gods. 
In acceptance of this teaching, Ramanuja believed in the eternal Heaven 
in perference to the temporal paradise. The paradise of the gods is 
subject to the mutations of time, having a beginning and an end; 
but not so the Kingdom of God, where time is powerless 138 

The above legend, in fact, teaches what is taught in the Gita. 
The Gita says that after having enjoyed the pleasures of svarga, the 
gods enter, when their merits get exhausted, into the world of the 
mortals. 139 To those, on the other hand, Ramanuja says, who devout¬ 
ly contemplate God, He offers not only His fellowship (Yoga), but 
also gives assurance of non-return from His Kingdom (Ksema)*. 

♦Yoga ^is 'the attainment of the unattained’, and ksema is 'the preservation 
of the attained*, Ramanuja’s interpretation of the passage of the Gita suits the 
devotional view and the way the Scarya puts it in support of the doctrine of 
non return from the Divine place, is most fascinating. 
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God indeed secures a divine life for a true devotee and also perpe¬ 
tuates His communion with him. 140 
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CHAPTER XI 

CONCLUSION 


God, the Supreme Person—The points of difference between the Tengalai 
and the Vadagalai sects—A comparative study—Gotama and RSmSauja— Ka- 
n 5 da and RSmSnuja—Patanjali and RSmSnuja—Vasistha and RSmSnuja— 
Sankara and RSmSnuja— Casual deviation, a bird’s eye view—A resume of 
Ramanuja’s views. 


God , the Supreme Person 

A careful study of the Vedas may bring out the truth that 
the Vedic religion was a theistic one. The sages believed in the exis¬ 
tence of God as father and the creator and omnicient ruler of the 
universe. 1 The gayatri which is regarded as the quintessence of 
the four Vedas embodies a devotional attitude towards God conceiv¬ 
ed as the Creator to whom one should pray for the promotion of 
wisdom. The various extant religions of the world* no matter 
whether they agree with or differ from one another in details, are 
based on that very devotional attitude which characterised the Vedic 
religion. 

Atheism also has had its tradition. The Indian systems of 
philosophy founded by Carvaka* Mahavira, Kapila and Jaimini 
are indeed atheistic in outlook. They did not admit the necessity 
of postulating the existence of God for explaining the origin of the 
universe or the possiblitiy of the cessation of the pain and misery and 
suffering of mankind. 

Ultimate Reality may be conceived in any of the following 
ways: 

1. as Impersonal and unembodied (Nirguna—Nirakara). 

2. as Personal and unembodied (Saguna—Nirakara). 

3. as Personal and embodied (Saguna—Sakara), 

Sankara is one of those who admit the first alternative. For 
him, Brahman is both impersonal and unembodied. According to 
Advaita Vedanta, the personal and embodied God is not ultimately 
real. The conception of the Unmanifested Logos of Theosophy is 
akin to that of the unconditioned Brahman of Advaita. 2 
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According to religions such as Christianity, Islam, Zoroastrian¬ 
ism and Sikhism, God is the Ultimate Reality and He is personal 
but formless. Ramanuja agrees with those religions in regarding 
God as the Ultimate Reality, but differs from them, holding that He 
is possessed of a personal form. 

Now personality comprises certain attributes or characteris¬ 
tics. According to Edwin Greaves, ‘some of the main elements in 
a Christian conception of God are personality, love, holiness, right¬ 
eousness, omnipotence, wisdom, mercy and grace 5 . 3 According 
to Islam, ‘God is omnipresent, omnipotent, unborn, uncreated, 
invisible, unique, peerless, illimitable, sportive, merciful, just, form¬ 
less and immutable. 1 * 1 The Zoroastrian God is Datar-Ahura-Mazda : 
‘He is most mindful of the deeds of men and demons and a Discer- 
ner and final arbiter of all things. He is the bestower of blessings 
and creator of all. 55 According to Sikhism, ‘God Himself created 
the world and Himself gave names to things He made by His 
power. 5 Professor John B. Noss says about God in Sikhism that 
‘He is eternally one, sovereign and omnipotent God. 56 God, accord¬ 
ing to the Aryasamajist faith founded by SvamI Dayananda, is truth, 
consciousness, bliss, formless, omnipotent, just, merciful, unborn, 
infinite, immutable, beginningless, matchless, supporter of all, 
lord of all, all-pervading, immanent, unaging, immortal, fearless, 
eternal, holy and creator. 7 The Brahmasamajists, likewise, conceive 
God as ‘the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable Being who is 
the Author and Preserver of the Universe. 5 A personal being with 
sublime moral attributes, God, according to them, is not, however, 
incarnate, and yet hears, and responds to, prayers. 8 

Like these theistic religions, Ramanuja conceives God as the 
Supreme Person ; but his approach to Ultimate Reality is un'que in 
that it is aesthetic. For him, God is not only the Supreme Person 
but also has the most beautiful form. Most of the Vaisnava apostles 
agree with Ramanuja in this respect, though they differ from him in 
many details. 

The Points of Difference Between the Tengalai and the Vadagalai 

Sects of ViTistadvaita regarding the nature of God and the allied 

subjects 9 

Below are given eighteen cardinal points of difference between 
the northern or Vadagalai and the southern or Tengalai sects of 
Visisfadvaita. I am putting down two alternatives in an interroga- 
gative form on each point. In each case, a reply in the affirmative 
to the first alternative would represent the Tengalai view and a 
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similar reply to the second would bring out the view of the Vadaga- 
lai. 

1. Grace of God. Is it spontaneous and independent, or does 
it depond upon the efforts of the devotee ? 

2. Emancipation. Is it a gain to God or to the individual 
soul ? 

and 

Does the bliss involved in emancipation admit of grades or is 
free from them ? 

3. Ways of approaching God. Are they five, viz, duty, 
knowledge, devotion to God, surrender to God and devotion to 
the religious guide or only two viz, devotion to God and surrender 
to Him ? 

4. Pervasion of Sri. Is She atomic like a finite soul or per¬ 
vasive like Visnu ? 

« • 

5. Granting of salvation. Does Sri only recommend to the 
Deity a devotee for salvation or does She also grant it ? 

6. God’s love of the finite soul. Is it an attitude of relishing 
the faults of a devotee, or is it that of ignoring them ? 

7. Mercy of God. Does it consist in the actual suffering on 
the part of God out of sympathy for the suffering individual, or 
does it consist in His desire to remove the suffering of the individual 
soul? 

8. Surrender. Is it a devotee’s correct knowledge of his 
relation to the Supreme, or does it mean an additional self-surrender¬ 
ing activity on his part ? 

9. The definition of a resigned soul (prapanna). Is he one who 
has merely studied the Prabandhas, or is he one who takes to the path 
of surrender, being unable to follow other ways ? 

10. The duties. Are they to be given up, or are they to be 
performed by a prapanna ? 

xi. Compatibility of other ways with surrender. Are other 
ways e.g. the acquisition of knowledge and the performance of duties 
incompatible with surrender or are they compatible with surrender ? 

12. Performance of duties. Is it optional for a man of God 
for the sake of loka-sangraha, or is it compulsory for the pleasure 
of God ? 
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13. The accessories of surrender. Can some of them be adopted 
to the exclusion of the rest, or is it obligatory to practise all of them ? 

14. Cause of emancipation. Is God the only cause, or is 
prapatti also one ? 

15. Expiation. Is it unnecessary for a prapanna to atone for 
a sin, or is it necessary for him to do so ? 

16. The status of a devotee of a low caste. Is he to be revered 
as a brShmana, or is he to be accorded proper respect only ? 

17. The nature of God’s relation to the individual soul. Is 
God internally related to the finite souls, or is His contact with them 
only external ? 

18. Isolation or kaivalya. Does one who attains kaivalya 
attain the stage of eternity, or is the eternal stage attained in 

Vaikuntha? 

* • 

The above questionnaire is in consonance with Dr. S. Dasgupta’s 
treatment of the subject. A little variant is the treatment of Shri A. 
Govindacarya who has also mentioned five additional points of 
difference. 10 I would personally like to add to the list only one more, 
viz> on the question of the nature of £uddha-sattva. Lokacsrya, a 
Tengalai, takes it to be inert, whereas Venkatanatha, a Vadagalai 
holds it to be non*inert. 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
Gotama and Ramanuja 

Gotama, the author of the Nyaya-sutra did not say much about 
God. In fact, the importance ot God in the philosophy of Gotama 
is not very great. According to him, an individual can attain salvation 
by means of knowledge which does not, however, specifically refer 
to God. It is not clear whether Gotama regarded God as creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the universe. He only characterised 
Him as the dispenser of the fruits of man’s actions. 11 The later 
exponents of Nyaya have, however, tried to prove the existence of 
God by various kinds of arguments. The main trend 0/ their argu¬ 
ment is as follows, 12 

An effect must have a cause. When we see an earthen pot, 
we naturally argue the existence of a potter—its efficient cause. 
Similarly, the universe being of the nature of an effect, we can infer 
the existence of its creator. There is then the teleological argument. 
When we observe a machine consisting of parts well adjusted to one 
another*, we think of an intelligent mechanic. Likewise, the well- 
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planned scheme of the world comprising the regular rising and 
setting of the sun and the moon, the regular occurrence of days, 
nights and seasons etc., indicates that there must be an intelligent 
creator of the world. According to sarva-siddhanta-sangraha, God 
of Nyaya possesses three attributes—intelligence, volition and 
activity. 13 Visvanatha has ascribed five more, viz . number etc,, to 
Him. 

Unlike Nyaya, Ramanuja holds that God, the abode of myriad 
of auspicious attributes cannot be proved by arguments. For him, 
perception and inference are alike inadequate to prove His existence. 
He, therefore, depends in this matter upon the testimony of the 
scriptures which declare that God creates, preserves and destroys the 
universe periodically, dispenses the fruits of actions performed by 
finite souls, is possessed of a form, and so on. 

Kanada and Ramanuja 

Kanada has not explicitly mentioned God in his aphorisms. 
According to Vaisesika commentators, however, his aphorisms 2. 1. 18. 
and 19 hint at the existence of God. 14 Things in the world have 
names such as the sun, moon, water and air, which indicates that 
some one assigned these names to them. But who could do so ? The 
reply of the followers of Kanada is; God gave these names to the 
objects of the world. It is due to the will of God that in the 
beginning the atoms of air srirred, and as a result, air was formed 
-and moved in the space. Similarly, the atoms of light, water and 
earth were set to work by the Divine will to form themselves res¬ 
pectively into light, water and earth. Then the world came into shape 
and Brahma was born therein. This view in brief is the view of 
Prasastapada, the famous commentator on the Vai£esika-sutra. 

It is thus clear that there is very little material on which 
we can base our estimate of KanSda’s conception of God. But 
Ramanuja has offered us an elaborate account of his own conception 
of God as the Supreme Personal Being endowed with a form and 
divine auspicious qualities. 

Patafijali and Ramanuja 

According to Patanjali, God is a unique omniscient soul, the 
teacher of the ancients, ever free from five-fold miseries, the two-fold 
action, its fruit and a the vasana. The repetition of OM, which is 
His name, is said to result in the removal of all troubles and 
the realization of the self. One can succeed in trance through de¬ 
votion to God. 
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Patanjali’s treatment of God is too inadequate to throw any 
light on the question of God’s relation to the physical universe and 
the individual souls. God is not even regarded by him as omni¬ 
potent, omnipresent creator of the world, nor as the dispenser of 
the fruits of actions of the living beings. Though endowed with 
superior qualities, He is simply one of the many souls in the uni¬ 
verse. The final aim of yogic practices is not the realization of 
God. It is, on the other hand, the realization of the self. The 
yogi is advised to resort to devotion to God for the sake of samadhi. 15 
Besides, devotion to God is held by Patanjali to be only one of the 
five means to this end and that too of a lower order. 16 Patanjali is 
also silent on the question as to whether God has a form. Both 
Patanjali and Ramanuja indeed agree in ascribing personality to 
God. But the latter’s conception of the Divine personality is 
decidedly fuller and clearer than the former’s. Again, both yoga 
and Visistadvaita agree on the admission of the individuality of the 
finite soul both in the empirical state and the state of emancipation. 
But the former does not so unambiguously hold as does the latter, 
that the emancipated soul fully enjoys bliss. Furthermore, the 
Yoga doctrine of the isolation of the finite soul is too dreary to be 
acceptable to the human mind, whereas the Visistadvaita ideal of 
bliss in communion with God is most attractive to the religious 
man. 

Vasistha and Ramanuja 

Both Vasistha and Ramanuja admit an all-embracing Reality 
behind the variety in the world. But they differ ip their views re- 
garidng that Reality. The former holds that the relation between 
the one and the many is that of identity, whereas, according to the 
latter, it is analogous to that relation which subsists between a soul 
and its body. Again, both differ on many othor points some of 
which are as follows. 

According to Vasistha, it is Brahml who creates the cosmos 17 , 
but Ramanuja holds that it is Brahman that creates the cosmic egg of 
which Brahma is the first-born. 18 

Vasistha maintains that all creation is novel and it is so in 
the sense that it is not determined by any previous Karma. 19 Rama¬ 
nuja, on the other hand, holds that no creation is absolutely novel 
because the jlvas created by God owe their characteristic peculiari¬ 
ties to their karmas in previous kalpas. 20 

The objective world, according to Vasistha, is an ideal cons¬ 
truction of the mind and so is inseparable from the mind that creates 
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it. 21 But Ramanuja completely differs from such an idealistic view 
of the world as is evident from his commentary to the Brahma-sutra 
2.2.27. 23 

Vaisistha regards wish-fulfilment as the cause of dreams, where¬ 
as Ramanuja holds that the cause is nothing but the will of God. 

Vasistha holds that the objects of common experience as well 
as we ourselves as individual souls are the contents of the Cosmic 
Mind. The universe is, as previously seen, the imaginative creation 
(kalpana) of Brahma. But what is of greater importance is that 
every objective content in the w orld as created by Cosmic Imagina¬ 
tion is, in its turn, a subjective source of further creation of objects 
and that this process goes on endlessly. The countless contents of 
the universe have their own objective worlds, and the process of the 
worlds, as Dr. Atreya explains,, goes on ad infinitum 23 The con¬ 
ception of the world within worlds is an original contribution of 
Vasistha to the thought of Indian Philosophy. Obviously, therefore, 
no trace of it is found in the philosophy of Ramanuja. 

One must experience pleasure and pain consequent on one’s 
past actions which have begun to fructify in this life (prarabdha), 
and a man of devotion or knowledge is no exception to the rule. 
This is the view of Ramanuja, shared by Sankara. But Vasistha 
differs from Ramanuja in that the former holds that prarabdha can 
be overcome by the strong will of the individual. 

Vasistha emphasizes that jnana is the only means to liberation 
and deprecates bhakhti which, as he declares, suits only those who 
are ignorant unable to think rightly, to make a right effort and to 
read the scriptures. 24 RSmSnuja, on the other hand, is a strong 
advocate of bhakti which, according to him, results in the soul’s 
emancipation. 25 

Vasistha’s advice is that every man should depend upon none 
but himself for his salvation, 23 whereas, according to Ramanuja, 
dependence on God is the most effective means to emancipation. 27 

The divine form of Visnu (holding Psncajanya, Sudarsana, 
Kaumodakx etc., in hands) is the highest (para) aspect of Brahman, 28 
according to Ramanuja, whereas it is but secondary (gauna) on the 
view of Vasistha. 29 

According to Vasistha, liberation of the individual consists in 
its loss of individuality and also its absorption‘in the Absolute. 30 But 
Ramanuja holds that it consists in transcending the world of experi- 
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ence in Ekap5d-vibhuti and in attaining communion or fellowship 
with God in Nitya-vibhuti. 31 

There is absolutely no doubt that Vasistha’s views are entirely 
based upon original thinking, whereas Ramanuja arrives at all his 
views through his own interpretation of the scriptures. 

oi ahkara and Ramanuja 

According to Sankara, Ultimate Reality has two phases—trans- 
cendent (para) and empirical (apara). The former is devoid of all 
particularities of names and forms which are held to be due to Avidya, 
whereas the latter is characterised by these. It is the lower or empirical 
aspect of Brahman which is called Xsvara. Xsvara has a form 
made of 3 uddha-sattva which in later literature on Advaita is called 
May 5 . 

# 

But Ramanuja does not admit the two aspects of Brahman. 
For him Brahman and Xsvara. are the same. The Ultimate Reality 
is both endowed with, and devoid of, attributes. The Nirguna 
Brahman, according to Ramanuja, is God as devoid of ail imper¬ 
fections. The Saguna Brahman is again God as possessed of divine 
attributes such as bliss, omniscience, omnipotence as well as the 
divine form which is ‘svarupa-bhuta’. 

Both Sankara and Ramanuja agree in regarding God (Isvara) 
as creator of the world and as the dispenser of the fruits of actions 
performed by individual human befogs. Again, both believe in God’s 
manifestation (avatara) and image-worship. For Sankara, devotion 
is an auxiliary means to the attainment of knowledge which alone is 
the means to salvation in the strictest sense. According to him, 
devotion itself can lead the soul to Personal God only. For Ramanuja, 
however, on the other hand, knowledge is an auxiliary to devotion 
which leads the soul to God, and helps its realization of God 
which is the only salvation. 

Casual Deviation—A Bird’s-eye View 

A few facts have already been pointed in various places of 
this wotk. They, along with some more, are given below :— 

Dr. A. B. Keith 

He holds that the Vedanta-dipa, the Vedanta'S2ra and the 
Ved2rtha-sangraha are Ramanuja’s independent works. 32 But 

the truth is that the Ved 3 nta-dipa and the Ved2nta-s5ra are not 
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Ramanuja’s independent works. They are commentaries to the 
Brahma-sutra. 

Dr. L . D. Barnett 

He observes that ‘Ramanuja’s teaching, set forth in his commen¬ 
taries upon the Bhagavad-gita, Brahma-sutra, and several Upanisads, 
as well as in many other works, is commonly called Vteistadvaita- 
vada 5 . 33 The statement is partially wrong in view of the fact that 
Ramanuja wrote no commentary upon any of the Upanisads. 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 

He has stated that “The God in man is like a flash of 
lightning in the heart of a blue cloud 5 . 34 But what Ramanuja really 
means is that the Deity residing in the heart is like a blue cloud 
encircled by lightning on all sides. 

2. Preparations for bhakti viz- viveka etc.., according to Radha¬ 
krishnan, are eleven in number. 35 But the correct view is that they 
are seven only. 

Dr. M. JV*. Sircar 

He observes. ft We confess we cannot understand what kind 
of substance Ramanuja’s Suddha-sattva is 55 . 36 But the truth is 
that Ramanuja has never discussed the nature of Suddha-sattva, 
nor has he mentioned anywhere that God’s form is made of this 
substance. 

Dr. Roma Bose 

1. She says: ‘Ramanuja speaks of three kinds of the non- 
sentient viz prakrti or matter, kala or time, and Suddha-sattva or 
pure matter 5 . 37 But the fact is that Ramanuja does not hold this 
view. He has nowhere mentioned Suddha-sattva as separate entity 
besides matter and time. 

2. Further, her statement that ‘there is not a single mention 
of Radha or Krsna in Ramanuja’s works 33 is not correct because 
Ramanuja has mentioned Krsna in his own works as is evident from 
his commentary on the Gita 4. 4* 39 and 18. 78. 40 

3. Equally untenable is her statement that ‘according to Rama¬ 
nuja, bhakti.arises from six essential pre-requisites;’ 41 for 

Ramanuja has admitted not six but seven of these essential pre¬ 
requisites. 

Mm Garni tiaiihara Hvacanda Ojha 

1. While this writer holds that according to Ramanuja, Brahman 
is only the efficient cause of the world, 42 the truth is that Ramanuja 
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himself regarded Brahman as both the efficient and the material 
cause of the world. 

2. It is a mistake to characterise Ramanuja s system as Bneds- 
bheda or Dvaitadvaita as this author has done, 43 because Ramanuja s 
system is, really, Visistadvaita. 

3. Nor can Ramanuja’s SrI-bhaysa be called, as he calls it, 
a commentary on the Vedanta-sutra and the Gita and the Upanisads. 44 
For his &ri-bhasya is a commentary only to the Vedanta-sutra. His 
commentary on the Gita does not come within his Sri-bhasya. And 
he never wrote any commentary on any of the Upanisads. 

Dr. Rama Kumaia Varna 

1. The following statement of this writer is not correct: That 
an aspirant cannot at once realize God’s final phase viz. ArcSvatSra. 45 
As we have already seen, it is not ‘Area* but Tara 5 which is, according 
to Ramanuja, the final phase of God. 

2. His statement that the aspirant eventually realizes the Para 
and the Vyuha phases of God, residing in bis own heart, 46 is not 
correct. For it is Antaryamin, and not Para nor Vyuha, that resides 
in the hearts of the finite souls. Para is God in Vaikuntha and the 
three forms of Vyuha are respectively related to the universe as its 
creator, sustainer and destroyer. 

&n $ ant arm Vihari Dvivedl 

That Ramanuja has mentioned the name of the Bhagavata and 
has referred to its 18 thousand stanzas in his Vedartha-sangraha 47 is 
not correct inasmuch as Ramanuja has not done so. 

Hindi &abda Sugar a 

1. The soul is related to God as a ray is related to the sun, 
according to Ramanuja. 48 But the relation, both according to Rama¬ 
nuja and his followers, is that of body and soul. 

2. Similary wrong is the statement that Viristadvaita is also 
Bhedabheda or Dvaita-dvaita. 49 The fact is that the Bhedabheda or 
the Dvaitadvaita was preached by Nimbarka. 

A Resume of Ramanuja’s Views 

The only unfailing prcof of God is scriptural testimony accord¬ 
ing to which He has certain characteristics. He is not undifferentiat¬ 
ed and unqualified consciousness of the Advaita School, but is full 
of auspicious qualities such as truth, knowledge, bliss, purity and 
infinity. There is in Him myriad of other supernatural attributes such 
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as omnipresence, omnipotence, mercy and grace. Ramanuja calls his 
God by the name of Visnu. Other names such as Parama-purusa, 
NSrayana, Brahman and Vasudeva are only synonyms of Visnu. 

The changes which we observe in the world do not belong to 
the essential nature of God but to matter which God upholds from 
within and without as its immanent ruler. God is similarly imman¬ 
ent in each and every individual soul. Immanence is not identity ; 
hence both matter and individual souls are related to God as His 
c Sesa\ As one who is immanent in the entire creation, God is call¬ 
ed Antaryarnin and 3 esin. 

The universe whose diversity and vastness are bewildering to 
the human mind is kept under control by an infinitesimal portion of 
Divine Power. Out of mere sport. He engages Himself in various 
activities such as creation, preservation and dissolution. As con¬ 
troller of souls, mind and ego. He is called Sankarsana, Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha respectively. 

Having set the universe at work, God watches the process 
therein as a looker-on (Saksl). At times He appears, out of His 
own will, in special manifestations such as Rama and Krsna, to 
punish the wicked, to reward the pious, and to establish moral order 
in the universe. 

The Divine form is not adventitious or accidental as are the 
bodies of individual souls—terrestrial or celestial. Nor is it made of 
matter made up of the three constituents—sattva, rajas and tamas. 
Nor can it be said to be composed of predominent material sattva 
(prakrsta sattva) as the system of Yoga and the doctrine ofTri- 
murti would hold, or of exclusive sattva (&uddha*sattva) as is held 
by Advaita of Sankara, Ramanuja had not, however, raised, as his 
followers did, the question as to whether the divine form is inert 
or non-inert. According to him, it is only super-natural being as 
essential to, and inherent in, God's nature as are His attributes such 
as bliss and consciousness. His form is His eternal, essential manifesta¬ 
tion ; and Sri is inseparable from Him. Even the forms assumed by 
God in various avataras are ‘a-prakrta 9 . 

One can realize God through meditation on the true nature 
of one’s ownself as imperishable, undefinable and indiscernible. 
Those who belong to the cult of Pancagni taught in the Upanisads 
can attain Brahman. But such meditation is really very difficult for 
those for whom it is difficult to rise above the view of the atman as 
identical with the body. The essential nature of the finite soul is 
hidden from it. The way of deliverance from this state is resigna- 
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tionof all including the self to the Deity. Such resignation gives 
the religious aspirant the opportunity to cultivate love of God. All 
are entitled to love Him. There is no restriction of caste, colour, 
creed or sex in this matter. The acquisition of knowledge and 
performance of action as well as the pursuance of the seven expedients 
_discrimination of purity in food etc.—promote devotion. Rama¬ 
nuja attaches greatest importance to the dasya type of love and 
holds that service is ‘knowledge of Brahman 5 (Brahma-vidya). 

Ramanuja admits that he has knowingly concealed the details 
of the doctrine of surrender even in his vast commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra. He has, however, disclosed it in the Gadya-traya 
which is probably his last religio-philosophical work. 

Release from worldly life does not bring about the loss of 
individuality as it does on the Advaita view. It is, in fact, the full¬ 
est realization on the part of the individual of God’s immanence in 
him. The essential nature of the self which was lying latent or 
partly manifest in him under the influence of action now becomes 
completely manifest in the state of emancipation. It is not ‘isola¬ 
tion* in the sense of Kapila or Patanjali, which consists in the 
maintenance of individuality without the enjoyment of bliss. Nor is 
it a state of mere cessation of pain as admitted by Gotama 50 and 
Kanada. 51 The apavarga of the former or the moksa of the latter 
makes no room for consciousness in the state of emancipation ; 
hence either has been aptly described as a condition resembling a 
pebble. Sriharsa has humorously dubbed Gotama as a simpleton 
on the ground that the latter conceives of salvation as an intelligent 
person’s becoming stony or stupefied. 52 For Ramanuja, release 
consists in the realization of God and so is a state where action has 
no sway, knowledge knows no bounds and bliss of devotional commu- 
nion with God is positive and perpetual. 53 
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